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CRACKERS. 


HE Cracker into a knowledge of 

whose origin, rise, progress, cha- 
racter and domestic economy I am 
about to admit the reader is not made 
of flour and water curiously comming- 
led, but of the dust of the earth. It 
belongs in fact to the genus Homo, 
though, from the effects of long genera- 
tions of ignorance, neglect, degradation 
and poverty, it has developed few of 
the higher qualities of the race to which 
it belongs. This being inhabits the 
Southern States under various names 
and designations. In Virginia he is 
known as the “mean white”’ or “ poor 
white,” and among the negroes as 
“poor white trash.” In North Carolina 
he flourishes under the title of “Conch.” 
In South Carolina he is called a “ Low- 
downer.”” In Georgia and Florida we 
salute him with the crisp and significant 
appellation of “Cracker.’” But in all 
these localities, and under all these 
names, he is, with slight differences, 
the same being. 

The term “Cracker’”’ is an abbrevia- 
tion of “ Corn-cracker’’—a name most 
applicable to the subject of our sketch, 
the chief article of whose diet is the 
useful maize. 

‘lhe Cracker is the production of an 
oligarchy. Hence, he does not exist in 
the Middle States, but is confined almost 





exclusively to the southern portion of 
our country. Iam afraid, in these days, 
to say how many I have found under 
the sheltering wings of New England; 
for I have remarked how the Yankees 
resent such impertinences, and I have 
an uncle in the custom-house. On the 
other hand, as it is the fashion, now-a- 
days, to abuse our Southern brethren, I 
shall follow the stream, and treat only 
of the Cracker as he appears in the 
flowery land of Dixie. 

I have said he is the product of an 
oligarchy. Such a form of government 
existed in the South until the end of 
the late war. _The lands were owned, 
mainly, by the lordly planter, to whom 
his obedient vassals rendered due and 
humble service; in return for which 
they received such shelter, food and 
clothing as he deemed suitable to their 
condition. With the negro to do their 
work, these aristocratic gentlemen came 
to look upon manual labor as the es- 
sential prerogative—the divine right, “so 
to speak—of their African dependants, 
and bitterly resented the insolence of 
any men with white skins who dared to 
come among them to earn their bread 
as their common progenitor did in the 
beginning. Not that, in the cities, the 
mechanic or artisan was held in small 
esteem for plying deftly his useful trade. 
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He was too generally needed to be 
treated with scant consideration. Be- 
sides, the city is usually more demo- 
cratic than the country. It was upon 


the poor agriculturist who owned a few | 


acres of pine land and tilled it for his 
daily bread; who built the log hut in 
which he and his family dwelt; who 
manfully in the cornfield or skillfully in 
the forest dug or hunted for his support, 
—it was upon him that the lordly land- 
holder, and even the besotted and pagan 
negro, looked down with scorn and de- 
testation. He worked in the field—his 
wife and children worked beside him! 
This was enough. He was a pariah, 
an outcast, a being unworthy of men- 
tion except to point to him as an instance 
of how low white human nature could 
fall! 

There was, in former times, no public- 
school system in the South. The be- 
fore-mentioned land and slave owner, 
with his usual nicety of discrimination, 
called free schools “charity schools.” 
He would have no education for his 
children unless he paid the very highest 
price for it. Was education cheap? 
Then it was low. Did it cost so many 
hundreds or thousands per year? Send 
the children at once. So the young 
gentlemen went to the universities, the 
young ladies to Madame Chugachick’s ; 
and all was well. ? 

The negro, of course, needed no 
education. His future was safe, for his 
master was bound to support him. 
What knowledge he possessed was quite 
sufficient for him in his limited circle 
of powers and responsibilities. Then 
as for the Cracker! What! establish 
schools for him !—for that poor, tangle- 
haired, dirty, drunken— “Why, he’s 
a mere laborer, a peasant, sir !—works 
in the cornfield with a cultivator and a 
hoe! I’ve seen him pulling the gopher 
himself, harnessed to it like a d—— 


jackass, sir!’ Schools for him, indeed !. 


Preposterous ! 

Of course it was preposterous. So 
the poor man’s children grew up, know- 
ing but two things—that life was a strug- 
gle more or less long against cold and 
hunger; and that it behooved them to 
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bestir themselves with the rifle and the 
axe or the plough and the hoe, if they 
would not have their backs bare and 
their stomachs empty. 

Hence, I say, the Cracker is the pro- 
duction of an oligarchy. To give a 


-brief description of his place of abode, 


his character and acquirements, and to 
add a few remarks as to his future, will 
be the purpose of the present article. 

Although, as before mentioned, he 
inhabits all the Southern States, it is in © 
Florida, in the judgment of the writer, 
that he appears to most advantage. 
The North Carolina “Conch” is un- 
questionably the lowest specimen of the 
race known. He has absolutely no 
virtues, and is dirtier, if possible, than 
the negro. But he is not so lazy. 
Nothing under the sun can be so lazy 
as a North Carolina “nigger.” But the 
Florida Cracker comes nearest to that 
perfect specimen of laziness, and is in 
all respects a fair representative of his 
kind. He is usually an emigrant from 
Georgia—often coming from near the 
Tennessee line. Thence, with his - 
slender stock of household goods, and 
by no means slender stock of children, 
he journeys, sometimes on foot, some- 
times by wagon, to the" Land of Flow- 
ers.” He hopes there to find land more 
plentiful, planters fewer—his own degra- 
dation therefore not so extreme. So he 
strikes for the interior; and finding a 
quiet spot near enough to a settlement 
to ensure him the advantage of trade 
and whisky, far enough from it to se- 
cure to him that separation from the 
aristocratic world which he so desires, 
he pitches his humble tent and takes 
up his abode. ° 

It may interest the reader to know 
something of the country in which the 
Cracker emigrant sets up his tabernacle. 
Fancy to yourself, then, a vast plain 
stretching from the Atlantic Ocean to 
the Gulf of Mexico. Along its northern 
side runs the lovely St. Mary’s; its east- 
ern border is watered by the magnif- 
icent Wilaka (now called the ‘St. John’s 
—one of the few rivers in the United 
States which run north); on the south 
lies that region of solitude, that land 
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ot the unknown, the Everglades, from 
among whose leafy retreats the Semi- 
nole for years bade defiance to the 
power of the government. 

Over this immense tract of country, 
previous to the late war, settlements 
were few and far between. There were 
great forests floored with a carpet of rich 
grass, over which roamed at will herds 
of cattle wild as any on the Pampas, 
though every beast bore the mark of 
its owner. There were great, gloomy, 
almost impenetrable swamps, called 
“bay-galls’’—the haunt of the deer, the 
bear and the catamount; and beautiful 
lakes, whose placid surfaces had never 
been swept by aught but the wing of the 
water-fowl whose nests lined the shores. 
Here grew the fig, the wild orange and 
the plum, and, wherever man’s hand 
chose to sow the seed, there flourished 
the lime, the peach and the banana. 

But although Nature had been prod- 
igal in her favors, man had ignored 
their existence, and much of this fertile 
tract was the dwelling of “the beasts of 
the field and the fowls of the air’ alone; 
save that here and there some poor 
wanderer had established himself and 
his family in a fertile spot, under the 
shelter of a hut built by his own hands. 

To build a hut is, for the Cracker, a 
work of the utmost importance, for until 
it is completed wife and girls must re- 
main ‘farmed out’? among the neigh- 
bors —if neighbors there be —or else 
must, with him and the boys, rough it 
in the woods as best they can. For him- 
self, he does not mind camping out. 
Many a night has he spent at the foot 
of a tree in the depths of the forest, and 
thought it no hardship; but for the wo- 
men and children he and his sturdy 
boys must bestir themselves. The weak- 
er ones must be housed, the land fenced 
and planted; and if all be done quickly 
and well, he may hope to reap the fruits 
of his industry ere the winter sets in. 

So to work he goes. The neighbor- 
ing swamp supplies him with the smooth 
and spongy cypress, which he and the 
boys quickly fell and strip of its bark. 
Some of the trees they fashion into 
shingles; some they split into thin slabs 
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for the construction of the chimney : the 
larger ones are rolled or carried to the 
spot selected for his future home. There, 
perhaps with the assistance of a neigh- 
bor or two, he raises the walls of his 

humble .dwelling, enshrines his Lares — 
and Penates, and begins his life anew. 

The construction of his house is sim- 
ple. The logs are notched and laid one 
upon another in the form of a square, 
and on a foundation of piles, elevating 
the lower floor of the dwelling two or 
three feet above the ground. This pro- 
tects from snakes, and affords a resting- 
place for such live stock as may choose 
to make it their home. Here the inva- 
riable cur lurks with inimical designs 
against ankles. The walls are raised 
to no lordly height: one story and a 
loft will meet the aspirations of the 
builder. So in a very short space of 
time they are raised ; the roof is on and 
shingled; the door is cut and hung; 
the floor of rough boards is laid; a rude 
wooden shutter closes the square aper- 
ture which does duty as a window, and 
—the house is complete. 

But where is the chimney? and what 
is this wide aperture in the gable-end, 
close to the ground? This, from the 
clay flooring inside, is evidently intend- 
ed for a fireplace—but the chimney ? 
That is the Cracker’s chef-d’a@uvre. It 
is built outside of the house, resting 
against the gable-end; and upon it he 
spends much time and care and labor. 
It is built with a broad base resting 
upon the ground, and is innocent of 
bricks or mortar. Alternate layers of 
stiff, tenacious clay and the slabs be- 
fore mentioned rise, in a pyramidal 
form, from the ground to some distance 
above the fireplace. This distance of 
course varies with the amount of scien- 
tific knowledge possessed by the builder. 
The requisite shape to afford a draught 
having been obtained, the chimney is 
narrowed no more, but rises, with this 
diminished aperture, to a height of three 
or four feet above the peak of the roof. 
The hot sun without and a judicious 
fire within soon bake and harden the 
whole mass; and having lined and 
plastered his fireplace with clay, the 
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Cracker has completed his great work 
of art. A floor of loose planks is now 
laid in the loft: a rude ladder affords 
communication with it; and family and 
household goods are established at once 
within their new home. 

Still, our friend’s labors are incom- 
plete until a well is dug. This is a 
simple matter. He selects a convenient 
spot, digs a square hole, which he lines 
‘with boards; and rarely has he to go 
deeper than six or seven feet ere there 
bubbles out upon him the purest, coolest 
and freshest of water. If he is un- 
commonly prudent, he sinks his well 
deep, to guard against a long spell of 
dry weather; but ordinarily he is con- 
tent with getting a sufficiency of water 
for present use. Sometimes he does 
not even trouble himself to line the 
well, but digs a hole and sinks a barrel 
therein; which, so long as it is full, 
supplies him and his family with as 
much of the precious fluid as they 
require. 

For the Cracker does not waste water. 
He scorns it as a beverage when corn 
whisky can be had, and has no use for 
it for purposes of ablution. It serves 
to cook his hog-and-hominy, and the 
women and the chickens must have 
water; so he digs a well, and has done 
with it. Then he turns to his farming. 
The solemn pine forest resounds with 
the ring of his sturdy axe, and piles 
upon piles of the necessary fence-rails 
are soon lying at convenient distances 
around a spot which he has marked for 
his own. Anon they are laid upon 
each other in that graceful though rude 
and somewhat tortuous form vulgarly 
known as the snake fence; and his 
field is enclosed. 

But this field is already occupied. 
Pine trees, lordly possessors of the soil, 
rear aloft their leafy crowns, murmuring 
in the passing breeze, and shaking, with 
every murmur, loads of fragrance on 
every side. Erect in their quiet dignity, 
they seem to look with wonder and 
amusement at the proceedings of puny 
man beneath them. But they occupy 
that soil where must grow the corn that 
“strengtheneth the heart” of the in- 
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vader and his horde of dependants, 
and they must die. Not by the sharp, 
decisive stroke of the woodman of more 
northern latitudes, which, cutting to 
their very hearts, soon lays them pros- 
trate. The Cracker neither has the 
time nor cares to take the trouble to 
cut down these huge monsters, clear 
the ground of their fallen trunks, hew 
them into firewood and pile them up 
for use. No: he simply cuts with his 
axe a narrow ring around their trunks— 
a thin, scarcely noticeable cut—but it 
goes to the life of the noble tree, and it 
dies; not suddenly, but slowly, by the 
lingering process of starvation. Thus 
the Cracker makes his “ deadenin’.” 

Then comes the gopher-plough and 
the planting. The light, sandy soil 
needs not the heavy ploughshare of the 
North. A man can draw the “gopher,” 
and a boy can guide it. Still, the 
Cracker, if he has a horse or mule, or 
can borrow one, is not so fond of work 
as to deprive the animal of the pleasure 
of dragging the plough. It is only 
when compelled that he resorts to first 
principles. Then the seed goes into 
the ground and is covered up; and 
father and sons rest from their labors 
for a season, and anticipate their fruits 
by a small blow-out at the nearest 
“ doggery.” 

If time permits, however, after en- 
closing one field he will enclose and 
plant another. For he is shrewd enough 
in his way, and understands well the 
pecuniary aggrandizement which results 
from the process of “adding field to 
field.” But he rarely ventures too deep 
into this hazardous speculation — not 
knowing, at first, whether he may not 
have squatted on somebody else’s land ; 
or whether, under a change of circum- 
stances, he may not feel inclined to 
“make tracks” in another direction. 

He always owns pigs, if it be only 
two or three. “Hog-and-hominy”’ is 
his séme gua non—his manna in the 
wilderness. Without it he is nothing. 
Nor is it wonderful that he sets so high 
a value on his porcine dependant, when 
we consider that it supplies him with 
the animal food so essential to the labor- 
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ing man, and at the same time costs 
nothing for its support. The woods 
which surround the Cracker’s dwelling- 
place supply acorns and mast in abun- 
dance; and no sooner has the family 
squatted than the hog, with its true 
Arab propensity for wandering, seeks 
the leafy recesses, there to hunt for its 
necessary food; for if the animal be- 
longs to a Cracker there is no escape 
from the alternative, “Root, hog, or 
die !”’ 

If our friend the Cracker sojourn 
long in one spot, the neighboring woods 
are soon full of pigs bearing his mark, 
and he has but to choose the best for 
his luxurious table. He scornfully passes 
by the small game, such as doves and 
partridges, with which the forest swarms. 
They are, in his estimation, “poor 
truck.” I had once occasion to pass 
the night at the hut of one of the best 
specimens of his race—Jim Berkely by 
name — who, in his anxiety to do the 
honors in a proper way, was preparing 
to regale me ona savory dish of fried 
bacon and grits, when his little boy 
asked me if I liked “ pa’tridges.” 

“That ar Jake’ll never make a man, 
cap’n,”’ said Jim. “ He don’t take kindly 
to hog-an’-hominy, nohow, but ketches 
them no-’count birds and eats ’em. 
Yes, sir, he does!” 

Jim was quite surprised to learn that 
I also preferred ‘them no-’count birds,” 
and immediately ordered some of the 
“brats” to “fix’em” for me. But he 
remarked, in a melancholy way, that 
he “was sorry the dog-goned cuss had 
sed ‘birds’ to me, as he would ha’ liked 
to treat me in good shape; and their 
hog warn’t tu be beat!” 

Of the value placed by these people 
upon their pigs I once had sad experi- 
ence. I had, in the course of my prog- 
ress through their country, pitched my 
camp in the close vicinity of a ‘“dead- 
enin’” belonging to a widow with the 
un-Cracker-like appellation of Kelly. 
It is needless to say how soon Mrs. 
Kelly’s pigs scented out the good things 
which were daily prepared for consump- 
tion in said camp. Having acquired 
full information on this point, they al- 





most overran us, giving us no peace by 
night or day. The opprobious epithets 
which Moses, my cook, lavished upon 
them; the awful oaths which he swore 
when a troop would charge into the 
camp right through the centre of his 
array of pots and kettles; the cunning 
devices which he contrived to keep his 
provisions from their prying snouts, 
and his disgust and chagrin at finding 
his most secret hiding-places discover- 
ed ;—these must be imagined, they can- 
not be described. For a time, Piggy 
reigned supreme. But one day, at sun- 
set, as I was returning from the field, 
and had just reined up in front of the 
camp, I spied, with horror and indigna- 
tion, a long, lean, slab-sided hog de- 
liberately entering the door of my tent. 
My tent! I, “the cap’n,” the chief, the 
lord of all! Had it been G——'s or 
E——’s tent, I should not, perhaps, 
have been so indignant; but mine! It 
was too much! As the devil is always 
at hand to get one into a scrape, so in 
this case. I found my double-barreled 
gun lying across my saddle, and with- 
out hesitation gave Master Piggy both 
barrels. A doleful squeak, a succession 
of shrill yells, and he was no more! I 
had satisfied my revenge with his heart’s 
blood. But, alas! “he being dead yet 
spake ;”” for hardly had I finished my 
evening meal and filled my pipe with 
fragrant Stamboul, when to me appear- 
ed the indignant and grief-stricken 
Kelly. I had slain “ her boar—her best 
boar—the best boar in all her flock! 
She wouldn't ha’ lost that thar boar— 
no, not for Gineral Jackson himself!” 
And from lamentations the way was easy 
to denunciations, and the angry widow 
belabored me with fiery Cracker objur- 
gations until I was ready to gird up my 
loins and flee. Suddenly G—— be- 
thought him to ask her what she thought 
“her boar’’ was worth. 

“She couldn't say just what he was 
worth. The boar war jist the best boar,” 
etc., etc., until I finally gave her a five- 
dollar gold-piece (I am speaking of 
ancient times), and begged her to oblige 
me by going over to her house and 
firing away what ammunition she had 
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left from that safe distance. She went 
away grumbling and dissatistied, al- 
though she had probably not had so 
much money in her possession for years, 
for these people trade mostly by barter. 
So afraid was she that another of her 
pigs would be sacrificed that she gath- 
ered them in from the woods and pen- 
ned them up during the whole of our 
stay, though I suspect that the “co'’n” 
they ate must have made her heart 
bleed. 

The indifference felt by the Cracker 
for the food with which Nature supplies 
him in the teeming forests around his 
home, and his persistent affection for 
his chosen diet, are the most striking 
peculiarities of the race. Although gen- 
erally a good shot, and capable, when 
his favorite food is not to be had, of 
supplying its place, without any trouble, 
with deer from the swamp, yet it is sel- 
dom he eats venison when pork is with- 
in reach. As for ‘possum, coon, wild 
turkeys, bear or partridges, he rarely 
shoots them for himself; but when the 
season is slack (that is, when the crops 
are in and he has little to do), he will 
bunt with remarkable skill and success 
for any who may choose to employ him. 

In the winter of 1858-9, I was en- 
gaged in prosecuting a trigonometrical 
survey across the peninsula of Florida. 
Busily occupied in the field from before 
sunrise each day until after sunset, I 
thought it cheaper, if not so amusing, to 
employ a man to bring me venison, as 
well as the necessary chickens, beef 
and mutton. He kept me fully supplied, 
hunting once a week for deer, while his 
boys trapped partridges. I paid him, 
at his own request, in salt pork and 
hard-tack (the latter food the Cracker 
is intensely fond of), and supplied him 
with powder, shot and tobacco. This 
made my venison, which was always in 
prime order, cost me about four cents a 
pound. The boys charged, in the same 
circulating medium, about three cents 
apiece for partridges. As for turkeys, 
Moses attended to that part of the busi- 
ness with my Sharpe's rifle. He never 
had to go more than half a mile from 
camp without finding and bagging one. 
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As my readers: may suppose, we. lived 
on the fat of the land. Perhaps in these 
days of grinding taxation, when it is 
scarcely legal for a baby to be born 
without a revenue stamp attached to it, 
it may be of interest to know the prices 
paid for the articles consumed at my 
mess-table during our sojourn in the 
land of the Cracker. 

I paid for beef four cents a pound; 
mutton, five cents; eggs, six cents a 
dozen; chickens, one dollar a dozen; 
venison, four cents a pound; partridges, 
thirty-eight cents a dozen; milk, four 
cents a quart; butter, twelve cents a 
pound; a soft-shell turtle weighing 
about ten pounds, a dollar. There were 
four of us in mess, and our mess-bill, 
with all the above articles in plenty on 
our table, averaged about eight dollars 
each per month. 

Another peculiarity of the Florida 
Cracker, when I knew him, was his in- 
difference to money —I mean actual 
money, not its equivalent. He wanted 
“kind” when he traded, and he traded 
as sharply as any Yankee. He would 
do business with you for hay or oats or 
“co’n” or pork or “ bumblebee whisky,” 
or, best of all, hard-tack. If you were 
not possessed of either of the above 
articles, he would trade with you for 
money, but he evidently did not know 
much about that. He felt that he was 
treading on strange ground, and scarcely 
knew how to keep his feet. In fact, he 
had no use for money. Barter served 
all his purposes. When trading for cash 
he would at one time put the most ex- 
orbitant price upon an article, and at 
another ask a sum so ridiculously small 
as to impress the uninitiated with the 
belief that he was “ chaffing.”” 

In elucidation of this peculiarity, I 
may mention an incident that occurred 
to one of my officers during our survey. 
In carrying our line toward the Gulf of 
Mexico it was necessary to cut long 
avenues through the woods to form the 
sides of the triangles whose dimensions 
we were to determine. In the course 
of the cutting an avenue would some- 
times strike cultivated land, and the 
impassive negroes would gravely march 
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through a corn or potato field, chopping 
down trees and “flooring’’ crops in 
rather an alarming manner. Some- 
times the avenue would shave a man’s 
house, and shade trees would have to 
be sacrificed. Sometimes, but rarely, 
an orchard would be ravaged. ‘It is 
needless to say that for all damage thus 
done to property the government un- 
hesitatingly paid; and paid as it does 
not often do—in cash. This fact did 
not, however, seem to be known to our 
Cracker friends who sojourned in the 
county of Starke. One day it hap- 
pened that the line struck a “deadenin’”’ 
belonging to an agriculturist of that 
fertile tract, and went first through his 
cornfield (the corn being about three 
feet high), and then through a large 
and thrifty patch of sweet potatoes. 
The avenue was fifty feet wide—the 
trees fell on all sides. What with the 
trampling of the negroes and the falling 
of the trees, it may be readily surmised 
that there were not many corn or potato 
plants left uninjured through the length 
and breadth of that avenue. 

In the midst of the devastation the 


officer in charge (a stalwart Kentuckian, 
now an able and eloquent clergyman) 
was sitting on the fence smoking and 
calmly surveying the havoc, when to 
him rode up a youth, bare as to the 
feet and legs, sunburnt as to the hair, 
but irate and determined as to the 


countenance. 

“See hyar, stranger,” said he, ‘this 
hyar won't do!” 

“Won't it?’ said Y——, imperturba- 
bly. “Well, if it isn’t straight, it’s 
B——’s fault, for he lined it.” 

“T don’t know nothin’ ’bout lines, 
*cept mam allers sez she hez hern; but 
this hyar cuttin’ through folks's dead- 
enin’ an’ smashin’ thar co’n an’ taters 
—hit won't do, an’ we're a-goin’ tu stop 
hit!” 

“Who are ?” 

“Why, dad an’ the neighbors, an’— 
an’—an’ me.” (Here he swelled out 
and looked important.) ‘‘Dad’s gone 
tu rise the neighbors now, an’ sent me 
over hyar to tell you men to make 
tracks 'fore wuss comes of hit." 
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While the boy was speaking quite a 
commotion was observed at the house, 
which stood about a quarter of a mile 
off, and several long, lean, sunburnt 
fellows, each with his rifle or double- 
barreled gun across his horse, rode up 
to the porch. Soon one of them de- 
tached himself from the crowd and 
rode slowly and with dignity toward the 
scene of destruction. As he came near, 
the youngster said, 

“That’s dad. Now, then, you'll see, 
stranger !”” 

As soon as the horseman arrived with- 
in speaking distance he reined up his 
horse, and in a cool but earnest manner 
began his parley: 

“Say, cap’n—” 

“Well?” from Y——. 

“ This thing mus’ stop—hit reely mus’, 
stranger. Me an’ the neighbors hez 
determined tu stop hit, an’ we mean to 
do hit.” 

“Why,” said Y——, “you don’t mean 
to resist the United States government, 
do you?” 

““D—n the United States gover- 
ment, stranger!’’ said the indignant 
Cracker. “What do I keer for the 
United States goverment when my co’n 
an’ tater-patch is consarned? Hit ain't 
no right—hit ain’t—fur goverment tu 
cum thru our deadenin’, a-killin’ of the 
crops an’ a-loadin’ of the field wif 
light’ud, an’ a-givin’ of us work fur a 
month to cum, an’ not payin’ us a durn 
cent. I’m a peaceable man, cap'’n, but 
right is right, d——n it!” 

A light suddenly illumined the hith- 
erto blank countenance of Y——. In 
a surprised and indignant tone of voice 
he inquired who had said that the 
United States did not pay for damages 
done to crops. 

“Who? Why, Jim Darton” (a pot- 
house politician of that neighborhood), 
“an’—an’— Why, cap’n! you don't 
mean to say you do pay?” queried the 
Cracker, quite confused in his elocution. 

“Do? of course we do! And Jim 
Darton’s a liar; and you may tell him 
so, with my compliments.” 

“Stranger,” said the Cracker, riding 
close up to Y—— and speaking in a 
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slow and impressive manner, “ do—you 
—tell—me—that—you—intend—payin’ 
—me— for —my—co’n—an'’—taters— 
damaged—by—this hyar line ?” 

“Certainly, I do.” 

“ An’ fur the labor hit’ll be for me an’ 
the brats to cut an’ roll them trees outen 
the deadenin’ ?” 

For answer, Y—— coolly pointed to 
where the negroes, having finished fell- 
ing in the two fields, were now cutting the 
logs into cordwood lengths and piling 
them outside of the fences (our invari- 
able custom). 

““W-a’a-1!"" muttered the Cracker— 
“a-pilin’ of °em up for me! An’ you'll 
pay fur the damage ?” 

“Certainly. I'll pay you now, if 
you'll set a price on it,” said Y——: 
“of course if the price is reasonable.” 

“Cap'n,” said the Cracker, dismount- 
ing, “ you’re a man arter my own heart! 
Give us your han’, hoss! Cash down, 
eh?” 

“Well, now,” said Y——, after the 
hand-shaking had been duly performed, 
“what should you think the damage to 
your crop is worth ?” 

“Dad” stroked his chin gravely. 
Apparently an idea found it difficult to 
come through the top-dressing of dirt, 
bristles and tobacco-juice on his un- 
shaven cheeks, for he transferred his 
attentions to his head. 

““Wa’al, now, cap’n,” said he, reflect- 
ively, “you see thar’s a pow’ful heap o’ 
damage done! Thar’s hills 0’ co'n an’ 
rows o’ taters—no, I mean hills o’ taters 
an’ rows o’ co’n—completely mommox- 
ed an’ not wuth a durn. Thar’s the 
trouble o’ splittin’ all that thar wood. 
Wa’al, it’s hard tu say.” 

“Name your price,” said Y——. 

“Wa’al, now,” hesitating, “don't be 
close-fisted about it, cap’n. Say now— 
should you think fifty cents was too 
much ?” 

Had it been any one of the party ex- 
cept Y—— to whom this exorbitant 
charge was made, a roar of laughter 
that would have ended in a fight with 
the irate Cracker would unquestionably 
have followed this estimate of damages. 
Even the imperturbable Y—— confess- 
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ed to me in confidence that ‘he had 
never before been so tried. He kept 
his countenance, however, and calmly 
replied— 

“Well, no! I shouldn't think that a 
dollar was too much. But, as we are 
anxious that the people should be sat- 
isfied, I'll give you a couple of dollars 
and call it square.” 

So saying, he handed four half dol- 
lars to the astonished man. 

“By the Lord, stranger!” said that 
worthy when he had satisfied himself 
that this munificence was real, “ you're 
a right bower—a full of aces, by gum! 
Cum down to the pen—it’s no use, I 
won't take no denial—cum rite down 
an’ take a drink of old wum-juice wif 
me an’ the neighbors. An’ you, Jake, 
ride your critter down thar, and take 
mine wif you. Me’n’ the stranger’ll 
foot it.” 

So down Y—— had to go, and then 
and there imbibe villainous new whisky 
with some ten or a dozen of thin, sun- 
burnt, tobacco-stained, reckless-looking 
fellows, who welcomed him most heart- 
ily after hearing ‘‘dad’s”’ story, and who 
would have as coolly shot him in two 
minutes if they had been satisfied in 
their minds that he intended to trample 
on their rights. 

As they parted, “dad” addressed 

“Stranger,” said he, “every man in 
Starke county’s yer friend; an’ if you 
want help enny time, let Ben Padgett 
know. An’ if enny man ever sez in my 
hearin’ that the United States ain’t the 
best of rulin’s, that man’s a-goin’ tu git 
his head bruk, or my sinners” (stretch- 
ing out an arm where the muscles look- 
ed like ropes, and I’ve no doubt felt 
like iron)—‘“‘or my sinners has lost 
thar cunnin’.” 

The Cracker’s language, a faint idea 
of which may be gathered from the 
foregoing anecdotes, is of peculiar con- 
struction. He always “reckons ;’’ calls 
the earth “the yeath,” and ears “years ;” 
utterly disregards the 7 in corn, and 
adds the letter 4 to the pronoun “it.” 
His father is his “dad,”’ his mother his 


“mam.” A friend is usually addressed 
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as “hoss.” A turkey is a “tuckey ;” a 
hornet, a “ho’net.” For our friend 
drops his 7’s as an Englishman his /’s, 
and puts them in where, according to 
popular prejudice, they do not belong. 
A worm is a “wum;”’ a flask is a “ tick- 
ler.”” To go over a hill is to go “over 
the top;’’ a stone, whether small or 
great, is a “rock;” and women are 
generally spoken of as “heifers.” To 
these peculiarities of pronunciation and 
nomenclature add a sort of lazy drawl, 
and you may obtain some sort of a 
notion of the Cracker mode of speech. 

The Cracker is independent in his 
ideas of dress or costume. A felt hat 
of a nondescript color, but once proba- 
bly white, a cotton shirt innocent of 
plaited bosom, starch or washing, and 
a pair of homespun or “hickory ”’ trou- 
sers stuck into his boots, or, more gen- 
erally, rolled up about half a foot above 
low-quartered brogans, and showing an 
expanse of dirty ankle, complete the 
attire of the man. The woman wears 
a homespun gown: I cannot positively 
aver that she does not wear anything 
else, but, to the best of my knowledge 
and belief, she does not. Children wear 
anything or—nothing. 

In fact, children among the Crackers 
have but a poor chance. Nature has 
her will with them in so far as a disre- 


gard of the appliances of art is con- 


cerned, but she does not, after all, seem 
to be so good a mother as some of our 
modern philosophers would have us 
suppose. Only the hardiest of the chil- 
dren survive. And no wonder. So 
soon as the infant has teeth to chew (if 
he does not die before they come), he is 
fed with fat pork and greasy, leaden 
biscuit. In truth, there is little else to 
feed him on, and often not enough of 
them. The poor baby is thus early 
familiar with the pangs of hunger. To 
be sure, hunger is a natural emotion, 
but one not easy to get accustomed to. 


As a consequence of this difficulty the . 


Cracker child eats dirt to satisfy the 
continual cravings of his stomach. This 
unsatisfactory diet gives him a white- 
washy complexion, and a pleading, 
wistful look about the eyes (which seem 
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to have lost whatever light they once 
had). Their irregularities of feeding 
make Cracker children almost uniformly 
pot-bellied. Thus, if they live to man- 
hood, it is owing more to the original 
strength of their constitutions than to 
the effects of Nature’s nursing or any 
hygienic precautions taken by their 
parents. If they do live, they grow to 
be thin, wiry, strong and enduring men, 
with a strong appetite for loafing, fight- 
ing, courting the girls and drinking 
whisky. 

The best proof I can adduce that they 
make good fighting men is the fact that 
they composed the mass of the Con- 
federate army in the late rebellion. 
What kind of fighters they are let those 
say who met them on the Peninsula, at 
Antietam and Gettysburg, at Chantilly 
and Chattanooga. 

The Cracker possesses the virtue of 
hospitality in a large degree. He will 
turn himself and his wife out of the 
single four-poster to give it to his tran- 
sient guest with such genuine, whole- 
souled generosity, and will press him to 
accept it with such an air of deep anx- 
iety, that doubts as to cleanliness of 
sheets and hesitation from fear of the 
cimex lectularius vanish at once; and 
one feels one’s self obliged to sacrifice 
one’s personal feelings on the great al- 
tar of true courtesy and genuine hos- 
pitality. 

He is, above all things, fond of a 
dance. Let him get a nigger fiddler 
and plenty of baldface whisky, and 


| give forth the news that he expects his 


friends, and men and girls will come 
from a circuit of twenty miles. And 
how he dances! I can give no idea of 
it unless some of my readers have seen 
a fisherman’s hop on the coast of Maine. 
In that case they will be able to form 
some conception of the style and cha- 
racter of a Cracker dance. Such shuf- 
fling and double shuffling, such pigeon 
wings, such tortuous and devious wind- 
ings as are there executed, truly entitle 
the favorite measures to the Swiveller- 
ian appellation of “the mazy.”” In my 
opinion a man must get drunk in order 
to bear himself properly through such - 
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a performance. No sober man could 
master it. 

But what a contempt the Cracker has 
for the “rudimans!’’ When I was last 
a sojourner in the Land of Flowers a 
Cracker who could read and write was 
considered an extraordinary creature— 
a kind of woolly horse or two-headed 
calf. I once came across a plantation, 
near the centre of the peninsula of 
Florida, belonging to a man who was 
worth, at the lowest calculation, thirty 
thousand dollars. He had twenty ne- 
groes, made.a good crop of cotton, 
dabbled in sugar and indigo, and was 
growing richer every year. .He had 
four sons and two daughters. The 
family dressed exactly as when “dad”’ 
had first settled, lived in the same one- 
storied, one-roomed log hut, were “ hail- 
fellow-well-met ” with their poorer neigh- 
bors, as they had always been, and not 
a soul of them could even read. The 
old man’s accounts with his factors were 
managed by a Minorcan who dwelt hard 
by, and was considered to be a miracle 
of learning; and for once, I believe, 
the agent did full justice to his employer. 
When asked if he would not have pre- 
ferred that his children should be ac- 
quainted with the useful arts of reading, 
writing and arithmetical calculation, he 
would proudly point to his fruitful fields 
and his fat and docile negroes, and say : 

“T cum hyar, stranger, wif a few hogs, 
some heeing tools, an’ the ole woman 
an’ George; an’ we've done pooty peart 
‘thout any o' your readin’ an’ writin’ an’ 
cipherin’. When I’m gone the brats’ll 
be so much ahead o’me; an’ if they can’t 
git along ’thout readin’ an’ writin’, why, 
d——n em! they ort to starve!” 

This was by no means an isolated 
case. There were many Crackers as 
ignorant, though few so rich. But we 
may now hope for better things. Al- 
though the poor Cracker was dragged 
into the war against his will, he yet 
fought so as to gain for his bravery the 
admiration of the civilized world. The 
victim of those political Ishmaelites 
who, with naught to lose but everything 
to gain in the struggle, thrust aside the 
counsel of the intelligent and sober-think- 
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ing men of the South, and plunged the 
country into a bloody war, the poor white 
man bore himself as bravely on the field 
as his aristocratic officers. How much 
of misery that war brought to him and 
his, who will ever know? How manya 
cabin in the lonely woods was the scene 
of patient waiting, long struggles with 
gaunt poverty and agonizing suspense 
—until the fatal news came, tardily, 
but all too soon, that told the suffering 
family that their former protector was 
to be theirs no more! Who can tell 
the agony of desolation that has been 
the lot of many a poor, friendless wo- 
man, widowed by the cruel hand of 
war, whose sole dependence for food 
for the hungry mouths around her was 
the labor of her own toil-hardened 
hands? The mounds that crowd the 
cemeteries North and South, under 
which sleep so many thousands of Con- 
federate dead, could tell sad histories 
enough to fill a volume. 

But these dark days will pass away. 
Although Peace, on her return, brought 
not “healing on her wings,’’ yet, when 
once the old rancor of bitterness has 
worn away on one side, and the con- 
temptible desire on the other to tread 
down and degrade a fallen enemy has 
passed, then we shall see a new era. 

The general diffusion of cheap edu- 
cation over the South will be the prin- 
cipal agent in effecting a change; con- 
tact with enterprising and intelligent 
men from the North will assist; and the 
removal of the old stigma, the mark of 
degradation imposed upon the Cracker 
by the old slaveholding rule, will com- 
plete the change. He will awake from 
his old lethargy of apathy and igno- 
rance. Ambition will be aroused when 
he sees how superior in the agricultural 
art are his new neighbors (for I presup- 
pose emigration from the North). Self- 
reliance, honest pride and independence 
will come when he sees men of his own 
color, yet of respectability and greatly 
superior knowledge and_ resources, 
working in their fields, not only without - 
degradation, but with the high respect 
of all. New heart to work, and hence 
new life, will be given to him. He will 
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work with eagerness: he will send his 
children to school; they in their turn 
will impart knowledge to their offspring. 
Ignorance and brutishness, poverty and 
laziness will flee the land, and the next 
generation will know of the Cracker of 
former days only what history shall tell 
them. In his place will arise an intel- 


ligent, energetic, self-reliant race of 
hardy workmen, who will till their lands 
in peace and contentment—a race of 
laborers proud of the product of their 
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hands, whose sons may lead armies or 
sit in legislative halls — whose proud- 
est boast will be that they are intel- 
ligent freemen whose exertions have 
caused ‘the wilderness to blossom like 
the rose.” 

In a word, the oligarchy has been de- 
stroyed, and all its creatures must fol- 
low it into oblivion. The Cracker will 
disappear, and “the place that knoweth 
him now shall know him henceforth no 
more for ever.” J. S. BRADFORD. 
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ROM the land of the elk and the pine tree, 
Of hemlock and whitewood and maple, 
You ask me to write you a lyric 
Shall thrill with the cries of the forest, 
And flow like the sap of the maple— 
The rich yellow blood of the maple, 
That hath such a wild lusty sweetness, 
Such a taste of the wilderness in it. 
And surely ’twere pleasant to summon 
The days which so lately have vanished, 
The friends who were part of their pleasure. 
Right cheery for me in the city, 
Right cheery to think of the sunsets 
We watched from the crest of the hill-top, 
Alone on the stumps in the clearing, 
And saw the grand slopes of the mountains, 
Our own hills, our loved Alleghanies, 
Grow hazy and drowsy and solemn, 
Cloaked each with the shade of his neighber, 
Like rigid old Puritans scorning 
The passion and riot of color, 
Of yellow and purple and scarlet, 
Which haunt the gay court of the sunset, 
Where Eve, like a wild Cinderella, 
Awaits the gray fairy of twilight. 
—Sweet, ever, to think of the forests, 
Their cool woody fragrance delicious— 
To think of the fires that we builded 
To baffle those terrible pungies ; 
To think how we wandered, bewildered 
With wood-dreams and delicate fancies 
Unknown to the life of the city. 
To tread but those cushioning mosses ; 
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To lie, almost float, on the fern-beds; 

To feel the crisp crush of the foot on 

The mouldering logs of the windfall,— 
Were things to be held in remembrance. 
Dost recall how we lingered to listen 

The call of the wood-robin’s bugle, 

Or bent the witch-hopple to guide us, 

As one folds the page he is reading, 

And felt, as we peered through the stillness, 
Through armies and legions of tree-trunks, 
Such solemn and brooding sensations 

As told of the birth of religions, 

As whispered how men grow to Druids 
When the fly-wheel of work is arrested, 
And they live but the life of the forest? 
Ay, here in the face of the woodman, 

You see how the woods have been preaching 
As he leans on the logs of his cabin 

To watch the prim city-folk coming 

O’er the chips, and the twigs, and the stubble 
Through the fire-scarred stumps, and the hemlocks 
His axe hath so ruthlessly girdled. 

Ay, he too has learned in the forest, 

One half of him Nimrod and slayer, 
Unsparing, enduring and tireless, 

In wait for the deer at the salt-lick; 

Yet one stronger half of his nature, 

This rough and bold out-of-doors nature, 
Hath touches of sadness upon it, 

And is grown to the ways of the forest, 
Till wildness and softness together 

Are one with the sap of his being. 


Right pleasant it were, friend and lady, 
To tell you some tale of the woodland, 
To hear the faint voice of tradition, 

Of childish and simple conceptions, 

And find in their half-spoken meanings 
Some thought all the nations have muttered 
With the parable tongues of their childhood. 
But, alas for the tale and the writer! 

The land has no story to tell us— 

No voice save the Clarion’s waters, 

No song save the murm’rous confusion 

Of winds gone astray in the pine-tops, 

Or the roar of the rain on the hemlocks ;- 
No record, no sign, not a word of 

The lords of the axe and the rifle 

Who camped by the smooth Alleghany 
And blazed the first tree on the mountain. 
Yet here, even here in the forest, 

The soul-calming deep of the forest, 
Where cat-birds are noisy and dauntless, 
And deft little miserly squirrels 
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Are hoarding the beech nuts for winter ; 
Where rattlesnakes charm, and the hoot-owl 
By night sounds his murderous bagpipe— 
Yes, here in the last home of Nature, 
Where the greenness that swells o’er the hillock 
Is pink with the blossoming laurel, 

The wants of the city still haunt us, 

When busy blue axes are ringing, 

And totter the kings of the mountain. 

Ah, well you recall, I can fancy, 

The morn we looked down on the valley 
That bears the proud name of the battle, 
Itself a fair field for the winning— 

Recall, too, the frank speech which told us 
Who felled the first tree in the valley 
Where now the'red heifers are browsing, 
And reapers are slinging their cradles, 

And fat grow the stacks with the harvest. 
Canst see, too, the dam and the mill-pond, 
The trees in the dark amber water, 

Where thousands of pine logs are tethered, 
With maple and black birch and cherry? 
Canst hear, as I hear, the gay hum of 

The bright whizzing saw in the steam-mill, 
Its up-and-down old-fashioned neighbor 
Singing, “Go it!” and “Go it!’ and “Go it!” 
As it whirrs through the heart of the pine-tree, 
And spouts out the saw-dust, and filleth 
The air with its resinous odors? 

Ay, gnaw at them morning and evening, 
Thou hungry old dog of a saw-mill! 

The planks you are shaping so deftly 

Shall ring with the tramp of the raftsmen, 
Shall drift on the shallow Ohio, 

Shall build thy fair homes, Cincinnati, 

Shall see the gay steamers go by them, 
Shall float on the broad Mississippi, 

Shall floor the rough cabins of Kansas. 


And here is a tale for the poet— 
A story of Saxon endurance, 

A story of work and completion, 
A legend of rough-handed labor, 
As wild as the runes of the fiords. 
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Y friend Bessie Haines had no 
mother, but her father was such 
a very large man that I remember 
thinking, when I was quite a child, that 
a kind Providence had intended to make 
up her loss in that way. She and I did 
not live in the same city, but managed 
to keep up a lively friendship through 
the medium of correspondence and half- 
yearly visits. 

I was a complete orphan, and my 
uncle, with whom I lived, was her fa- 
ther’s attached friend. She had a very 
happy home, and I was glad to enjoy it 
with her, particularly when my uncle 
accompanied me, for then her father 
and he became absorbed in each other, 
and left us to our own devices—not 
very evil ones, but too childish and 
trifling to claim the sympathy of such 
very grave men as they were. 

We had both become tall, womanly 
girls, but Uncle Pennyman and Mr. 
Haines called us children, and treated 
us as such; and Bessie was just writing 
to me about her father’s telling her she 
must begin to think of serious things, 
when my uncle remarked to me that 
the time was approaching when I should 
prepare myself to assume the duties 
and responsibilities of a rational female. 
Just as if we had waited to be told this, 
when in fact Bessie and I had been con- 
sulting about our bonnets and dresses 
in the most grave and mature manner 
for years past, and arranging our future 
on plans that for variety and agree- 
ability could not have been surpassed 
had we been brought up on the Avadian 
Nights and Moore’s Poems, instead of 
Baxter’s Saint's Restand Pollok’s Course 
of Time. 

“There are several questions of vital 
importance that have been growing 
daily stronger in my mind,” said my 
uncle Pennyman. ‘My friend Thomas 
Haines has a gift in clearing points 
and expounding meanings; so that I 
feel it to be for my mind’s edifying 





and my soul’s profit to go to him for 
counsel.” 

I was delighted to hear this. I want- 
ed to see Bessie, and I blessed the bond 
that united these good brothers in Israel" 
and drew us together so often. Mr. 
Haines was good at texts, and my uncle 
was wonderfully expert atdreams. Mr. 
Haines was a great dreamer, and my 
uncle constantly stumbled over pas- 
sages needing elucidation. So we lived 
in harmonious intercourse, and Bessie 
and I talked of all our plans and de- 
lights while they got themselves en- 
tangled in obscurities with a comment- 
ary under each arm. 

It would have appeared, from Mr. 
Haines’ dreams, that Bessie’s mother 
had been a most fussy and bothering 
lady, though I was told by the house- 
keeper, who knew her well, that she 
was the mildest and most timid of little 
wives while living. 

According to these visions, she was 
constantly troubled in her spiritual state 
on the greatest variety of small subjects ; 
and my expert uncle, in expounding 
her communications, was always able 
to draw from them strong religious les- 
sons, and to administer much strength- 
ening comfort to his friend the dreamer. 

“IT was hoping papa would soon have 
a vision,” said Bessie when we were 
settled together all comfortably, and she 
had told me how glad she was to see 
me again. “Mrs. Tanner said last 
week that she was sure he was going to 
have another, because the spire which 
he felt he was directed in his last dream 
to put on the little chapel was all com- 
plete, and the missionary outfit which 
he had believed himself called upon to 
provide was ready and gone to the South 


Seas, and he naturally looked for more 


work. When he said last week, ‘ Bessie, 
I have sent for Brother Pennyman con- 
cerning a visitation in the night,’ I was 
so glad, for, Winnie dear—would you 
believe it?—I have been dreaming too, 
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and I want you to tell me if I have read 
my dream aright.” 

Now, this was the most wonderful 
thing that Bessie Haines could have 
told me—the most startling and least to 
be expected altogether ; for if ever there 
was a wide-awake girl, it was she. 

I suppose my perfectly frank stare 
said as much, for she blushed a little, 
and continued with a very suspicious 
flutter, which I had learnt, in the case 
of young engaged persons I knew, to 
look on as a bad symptom : 

“I do not mean dreaming with my 
eyes shut, you know, but having deep, 
serious thoughts, unlike the gay fancies 
that have held me captive all my life.” 

“Dress trimmings and poetry?’ I 
suggested. 

“Yes, yes—all the useless, perishable 
fancies of thoughtless youth,” she re- 
plied. 

This sounded more like an Essay on 
Vanity than Bessie Haines, and I really 
was astonished, and had nothing to say 
for a little while, during which she, be- 
ing full of her subject, went on: 

“T can scarcely trace the beginning 
of the—the awakening, shall I call 
it ?” 

“You called it a dream before.” 

“Yes, dear Winnie, but it is so hard 
to know how to classify new emotions, 
and this is such a peculiar one that it 
seems nameless. You know papa feels 
bound, ever since that water-dream he 
had, to go down to the Mariners’ Chapel 
on Sunday afternoon, and I used to read 
solemn poetry when it was too warm or 
too cold to go with him. Well, about 
two months ago it was fearfully warm, 
and papa had come home a fortnight 
earlier from the shore, on account of a 
suspicion he had that he had dreamed 
something and had forgotten it as soon 
as he awoke. This indistinct warning 
made him think we had better go home 
at all events, and home we came the 
first week in September, to the roasting, 
dusty city. But I did not then know 
that I was perhaps drawn back for a 
purpose; and oh, dear Winnie, there 
may be something in papa’s visions, 
after all.” 


THE VICTIMS OF DREAMS. 
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“He has had a good many of them,” 
I said. 

“So he has,” assented Bessie; “and 
I was inclined to be impatient at this 
one, since it brought me home in the 
heat, and the house seemed so lonely, 
because Mrs. Tanner was still in the 
country with her married daughter.” 

“She having received no spectral 
warning,”’ I hinted. 

“Oh dear! no. Mrs. Tanner never 
dreams: she’s opposed to it. Well, the 
first Sunday was so warm that I took up 
Solemn Thoughts in Verse instead of 
the Mariners’; and after I had read 
eight pages, it really seemed as if I had 
better have tried the heat out of doors, 
it was getting so gloomy within. Sol 
got up and dressed, meaning to walk 
out and meet papa, and return with 
him. I don’t know whether it was the 
Solemn Thoughts that confused me, or 
whether I was not paying attention, but 
I actually lost my way by turning at 
the wrong corner, and so came down 
Barton street toward a little chapel that 
I had often noticed before. Two dread- 
fully red-faced and short-haired little 
boys were at the entrance by the small 
iron gate. They had disagreed about 
something, I suppose, just as I came up, 
and they instantly began to fight, with 
the wickedest determination visible in 
their freckled little faces. At first, they 
kicked at each other, and growled out 
some awful words without the least 
sense, but with a great deal of profanity 
in them, and then they laid down their 
little books and tracts, and apparently 
tried to pull each other’s head off. Of 
course it made me quite wretched to see 
them hurt each other in that shocking 
way, and so I interfered and tried to 
reconcile them, but the naughty little 
souls must have had a certain amount 
of kicking and scratching on hand to 
dispose of, for they united in bestowing 
it all on me the moment I came between 
them. 

“I was just trying to save my dress 
and lace sacque from their boots and 
claws, when a reverend gentleman ap- 
peared at the door, and the bad boys 
became sneaking cowards at sight of 
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him. I picked up their little tracts, 
while he tried to apologize for them; 
and it was so sad, Winnie, to think that 
those dear children had not profited by 
their lessons : one was called ‘ Love One 
Another,’ and the other, ‘Be Meek and 
Lowly.’ 

“While we were talking a lady joined 
us, and I went into the school at their 
invitation. 

“Winnie, do you know anything 
practical about Sunday-school ?” 

“T went to one, and was for years in 
the class of an elderly maiden lady who 
urged us all to learn Scripture and 
hymns. I was so expert and high in 
favor that I could repeat forty verses at 
a time as glibly as a parrot.” 

“But I don’t quite mean that sort of 
thing,”’ said Bessie. ‘I mean a real, 
earnest teaching-place, where children 
are gathered in and told all about 
Christ’s love and mercy—where they 
are softened and won to better thoughts 
and kinder actions, and their poor little 
minds filled with shining truth, instead 
of street dirt and abuse.” 

“T never thought about it before, but 
such an institution could not help being 
a popular one, and a very useful one 
too,’ I confessed. 

“Oh, I am so glad, so very glad, that 
you approve, dear, for I am engaged in 
that work; and I did not want to write 
it to you, for somehow it seemed so 
strange for such a thoughtless, silly girl 
as I have been to attempt such a serious 
thing.” 

“As teaching in a Sunday-school ?” 

“Yes, in a sort of mission school for 
little scholars of the lower classes. 
Miss Mary Pepper and I have at this 
time nearly two hundred boys and girls 
of all ages, and some of them are very 
interesting and lovable, while others 
are—”’ 

“Like the two gladiators who intro- 
duced you to the scene ?” 

“Yes. I am afraid there are quite a 
number of that kind; but, Winnie, you 
must like Miss Mary Pepper. Oh, she 
is one of the most excellent women I 
ever knew, so truly, so nobly, so de- 
votedly good. You cannot imagine 
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what a comfort it is to me to be with 
her—to feel that I am under her influ- 
ence, and may learn from her to be a 
little like her.” 

“Miss Mary Pepper?” I repeated: 
“then she is a young lady ?” 

“No — not young: indeed, she is 
rather elderly.” 

“An old maid,” I remarked, coldly. 
“She is pretty and sweet, though faded, 
I suppose.” 

“Why, no—not to look at: her nature 
is beautiful, but her manner and figure 
are rather — rather unprepossessing at 
first.” 

“A stiff, hard, straight-laced old maid,” 
I said, contemptuously. ‘Well, really, 
I cannot see the fascination—” 

Bessie’s face flushed painfully: “I 
confess that dear Miss Pepper’s person 
is not so beautiful as her nature, but, 
Winnie, it is the cause of doing good 
and trying to be good that draws us to- 
gether so closely; and of course I do 
not love her as I love you, my dear, 
precious first friend.” 

These last words were full of balm, 
for of course it was the sting of jealousy 
that had made my heart resent the ven- 
erable Pepper's powerful influence over 
my dear Bessie. Being once assured 
that it was a second-rate power, and 
that I still held my supremacy, I entered 
into the Sunday-school question like a 
second Raikes, and volunteered to help, 
and try to learn the way to the young 
hearts that beat under the pugilistic 
exterior of the juveniles of Canon lane, 
where the mission chapel was. 

Then, having become one on this 
serious subject, we began to wonder 
what Mr. Haines’ dream might portend 
this time, and prepare our minds for 
the verse from the prophecies over 
which dear Uncle Pennyman: had made 
his latest stumble. 

“Mrs. Tanner thinks it was something 
about a journey, and she is quite out of 
sorts on the subject: for, as she says, 
the house can’t be shut up without wor- 
riment, and as to staying in it alone, she 
really has not got the nerve.” 

“1 do not think that Uncle Pennyman 
will interpret it that way, because he 
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cannot go too, as he is at present 
very deep in the minor prophets, and 
has fallen out of humor with all the 
commentaries.” 

“TI am so glad!” said Bessie, placidly 
—‘‘so glad, I mean, that we need not 
go: I think every one must find his 
life-work at home.” 

I stared a little at this, because I 
knew that only a few months before 
Bessie Haines had wanted very much 
to find style and fashion abroad; but 
I remembered the Sunday-school, and 
tried to be as serious and convinced as 
I could; and to that end I talked a 
good deal of church interests, and the 
prophecies, and Light in Obscurity, a 
new work which had utterly confused 
me at the first chapter, but which I had 
read through to Uncle Pennyman one 
warm July day when he stayed at home 
to keep Tom's birth-day. 

That reminds me: I have not’ men- 
tioned Tom, but as he was away at col- 
lege, and Bessie never seemed to like 
to talk of him—I’m sure I can’t see why 
—it is quite natural that he slipped out 
of my memory. 

He was a ward of Uncle Pennyman, 
who called him his son, and indeed had 
adopted him formally. 

How two such opposite people ever 
came to love each other as they did, I 
never can explain. It was not a nat- 
ural, commonplace affection: it was a 
strong, deep, earnest love, as firm in 
the hearts of both as the life that caused 
their throbbings. 

Tom was wild and full of frolic: if 
there is a graver word than gravity, it 
should be used to describe Uncle Pen- 
nyman’s demeanor. Tom was quick 
and restless by nature, but his good 
sense and determination to make a 
niche for himself in life, and fill it re- 
spectably, had toned down his exuber- 
ant spirits into active energy; while 
Uncle Pennyman’s naturally slow tend- 
encies had become aggravated by the 
ponderous character of his pursuits and 
tastes: all hurry was obnoxious to him, 
and he firmly believed that haste was 
another name for sin. Yet the solemn, 


slow old man loved the busy, merry 
Vor. VI.—30 
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young one, and neither saw any fault 
or failing in the other. 

There was no earthly relationship be- 
tween Thomas Gray Pennyman and me, 
and yet I was always spoken of as his 
sister by my dear, worrying old uncle. 
Tom did not seem to like it, and I knew 
I did not. 

People often said to me, “What a 
splendid brother you have, Miss Penny- 
man! but what a pity that all these 
handsome brothers have to be given 
up to stronger ties!" 

How utterly silly! I never had any 
patience with such nonsense. 

There was not much comfort in talk- 
ing to Bessie about him. I’m sure I do 
not know why, but I suppose she saw 
that I avoided the subject; so I was 
really quite surprised when she said to 
me, laughing and looking a little mis- 
chievous— 

“Mr. Tom is to join us by and by, 
your uncle says. I hope we may be 
able to make it pleasant for him. I 
believe he likes Mrs. Tanner: he used 
to like her buns when he was a boy, 
and I hope he has not forgotten the 
fancy.” 

Tom coming to visit the Haines! 
Such a thing had never happened be- 
fore, and must mean something now. 
I began to feel quite uneasy, though I 
really could not have explained why. 

We never had much of my uncle’s 
or Mr. Haines’ society except in the 
evening: they spent the day going 
about together and worrying texts of 
Scripture with other good old men, be- 
fore whom Mr. Haines liked to show 
off uncle’s Bible knowledge. They 
took some pious excursions in com- 
pany, and had a solemnly festive tinie, 
I have no doubt, for they always came 
in looking perfectly satisfied with the 
result of their day. 

It generally took some time to hear 
the dream and find its proper interpre- 
tation. While it was pending the ex- 
pounder generally gave out his puzzling 
verses, and then both pondered a good 
while before they arrived at their con- 
clusions and made them known. 

Both the dream and the text must 
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have been of an unusually difficult 
nature this time, for a whole week went 
by without either transpiring; and al- 
though Bessie and I watched for some 
allusions to them in our morning and 
evening family worship, at which the 
two good men officiated alternately, yet 
not a hint could we gain until one night 
at the end of the week it seemed from 
Uncle Pennyman’s prayer that the mat- 
ter in some wise referred to Bessie, since 
Divine guidance was sought under many 
rhetorical forms for the welfare, future 
and temporal, of “the young hand- 
maiden, the daughter of thy servant, 
who would fain know thy will concern- 
ing her.” 

“Bessie,” said I that night, when we 
got up stairs, “I think I have found out 
what your father’s last dream was: I 
solemnly believe that he means to send 
you out as a missionary.” 

Now I thought’ I had said something 
calculated to make Bessie turn pale and 
gasp, but I could scarcely believe it 
when I looked up, expecting to find her 
almost fainting, and saw her pensively, 
but by no means alarmedly, shaking 
her head. 

“I am not devoted enough, Winnie, 
love,” she remarked. ‘I have not the 
grand self-abnegating spirit necessary 
for such a work. No; mine is a home 
field.” 

If I had not known about the young 
warriors of Canon lane, I should have 


thought her demented : as it was, I could - 


scarcely wait for the next day, which 
was Sunday, to be introduced to the 
scene which had already produced such 
a marked change in her character and 
tastes. 

It transpired during breakfast that 
Uncle Pennyman’s peace had been dis- 
turbed by a verse in the book of Nahum, 
that talked about the lions and lion- 
esses, and their whelps and prey, in 
what appeared to him a mysterious 
manner. Mr. Haines, who was a dear, 
good man, elaborated it so that we all 
felt as if we had made a visit to the 
Zoological Gardens, and afterward been 
carried into Babylonish captivity. My 
uncle followed his words with a bright- 
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ening face, and when they grew partic- 
ularly mixed and long-syllabled, he 
would exclaim softly, 

“It is a great gift! a great gift!” and 
seem really overcome with the magni- 
tude of his friend’s powers. 

I never saw any harm in Uncle Pen- 
nyman’s texts: they never worried any 
one but himself; though I must confess 
that verse about Ephraim being a cake 
not turned affected us a little. But that 
was because he had the ague, and Mr. 
Haines was attending some kind of © 
convention; and what with the chills, 
and that unexplained cake of Ephraim’s, 
we were kept a little uncomfortable for 
a time. 

But Mr. Haines’ visions were per- 
plexing: no one could tell where their 
signification might point ; and this send- 
ing for Tom (of course he would never 
have thought of coming if he had not 
been sent for) made me quite uneasy. 

I began to fear that this would be the 
first time I had ever gone to see Bessie 
without enjoying the visit; and as we 
walked along to Canon Lane Chapel to- 
gether, her manner was so absent and 
fluttered that I really did not know what 
to do. 

“It is a delightful and meritorious 
thing to be pious, no doubt,” I said to 
myself, “but it has not improved the 
manner of my dear Bessie: on the con- 
trary, I should say it has entirely shaken 
her nerves, and given her palpitation 
of the heart.”’ 

When we reached the chapel we found 
quite a number and variety of youths 
already collected around the door, and 
when we went into a large and airy 
room, well lighted and filled with seats, 
a goodly selection awaited us there. 

A lady stood on a small platform with 
a bell in her hand: she had a large, 
bony figure, and a long, bony face, 
and turned her eyes toward us without 
changing their expression into any beam 
of recognition, as she used her voice 
without any softening tone or tender 
cadence whatever : 

“Miss Haines, good-afternoon. Mary 
Bryan, where’s your brother? John 
Mott, you have dropped your tract. 
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Miss Pennyman, glad to see you. Sarah 
Harper, give your sister a seat.”’ 

Bessie had pushed me on her atten- 
tion between the monotonous sentences 
she jerked out at her scholars, and she 
gave me five words just like the rest, 
and dropped me off again. 

Bessie seemed to become calmer after 
she had looked around the room once 
in a hasty, fluttered way, and placing a 
chair for me, she threw herself ener- 
getically into her philanthropic work. 

I never knew before what a serious 
thing it was to be a Sunday-school 
teacher, or how varied the requirements 
for such duty were. Thirst seemed to 
be a prevailing agony among the schol- 
ars, and it seized its victims as an epi- 
demic does—without warning. They 
would just reach their seats and drop 
into them listlessly, or gain them by 
energetic contest with some previous 
intruder, and after an empty stare 
around them would be taken with a 
sudden pang, expressed in writhing, 
shaking the right hand wildly and 
gasping, “Teacher, I want a drink! I 
want a drink!’ 

Then they were subject to a terrible 
vacillation on the subject of their hats: 
they would almost consign them to the 
care of a monitor appointed to hang 
them on the pegs made and provided, 
when a sense of their preciousness would 
suddenly present itself to their minds, 
and they would rescue them wildly, and 
throw themselves on the defensive while 
they sat upon or otherwise protected 
the contested article of dress. 

There were six windows with broad 
sills in the room, and every child seemed 
beset with a passionate desire to leave 
its seat and lodge itself in a surreptitious 
manner on one of these perches, as if 
they had been posts of honor. 

Whether bits of bright tin, glass bot- 
tle-stoppers, ends of twine, broken 
sticks and marbles were accessions to 
biblical instruction, or were only so con- 
sidered by the pupils themselves, did 
not transpire, but poor Bessie seemed 
to find them stumbling-blocks in her 
path, and Miss Pepper had no sooner 
confiscated one lot than another ap- 
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peared in circulation and broke the 
story of Joseph’s coat into a parenthet- 
ical narrative : 

“Israel loved Joseph so much that as 
a particular proof of his parental regard 
(James Moore, stop putting that stick in 
your brother’s eye) he prepared a va- 
riegated garment known as a ‘coat of 
many colors.’ (John Mink, take that 
marble out of your throat, or you'll 
swallow it.) The bestowal of this beau- 
tiful gift (Mary Dunn, put your ticket 
away, and, Sally Harris, let her hair 
alone) awakened feelings akin to envy 
and bitterness in (Jane Sloper must not 
borrow her cousin’s bonnet in Sunday- 
school) the bosoms of his perverted 
brethren. (Hugh Fraley will leave 
those strings at home, and, William 
Grove, stop climbing over the bench.) 
Alas! what sorrow can evil and dis- 
obedient sons, too little conscious (Dicky 
Taylor, bring that insect to me) of the 
sacrifices and prayerful struggles of 
their venerable parents (no, Henry, not 
another drink), call down upon their 
already care-burdened minds!” 

Of course I felt sure that Miss Pepper 
was in earnest and meant to do good, 
but I suspected that she had not what 
my uncle called “a gift’’ with children, 
and I saw how much harder it made it 
for Bessie, who really was a natural 
teacher, and who contrived to rule with 
a steady but gracious firmness, and to 
win with a sweet simplicity that ex- 
plained itself to the minds of little ones. 

I wondered not a little at her infatua- 
tion on the Pepper question when I saw 
how contrary their ways and influence 
were. There were plenty of nice, inter- 
esting little girls among the two hundred, 
and some very well-behaved boys too ; 
but Bessie set herself to win the unruly, 
and it was a lesson to thoughtless me 
to see her do it. One terrible little soul, 
with a thin, wiry body and tight-crop- 
ped head, fell into a conflict with a 
square-set, hard-faced boy, and they 
rolled under the seats together just as 
Miss Pepper had succeeded in raising 
the ill-used Joseph out of the pit with 
words of three syllables. Bessie went 
to the rescue, and separated and in- 
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verted the combatants, only the soles 
of whose boots had been visible a mo- 
ment before. She sat down with them, 
and although I could not hear her words, 
I saw that they were slowly smoothing 
the angry creases of both the thin and 
the square face. 

“Then let him stop a-callin’ me 
‘Skinny,’”’ was the last outbreak of the 
injured lean one, and his antagonist 
confessed— 

“T won’t say nothin’ to you no more 
if you stop grinning ‘ Flathead’ at me.” 

Before Miss Pepper had succeeded in 
describing the paraphernalia of Eastern 
travel and the approach of the Ish- 
maelites, the two were induced to shake 
hands silently across their gentle media- 
trix, whose face suddenly grew radiant 
with the sweetest blush I ever saw as 
the door opened and a new feature was 
added to the scene. 

I do not mean to detract from the 
good impulses or high motives of my 
dear girl when I say that this was the 
key that opened the subject to me, and 
made it bright and plain. It wore the 
form of a truly good and good-looking 


young gentleman, who had just enough 
of the clergyman in his appearance to 
show that he honored his holy calling 


above all things. He gave Bessie a 
glance that set my heart at rest—for I 
naturally felt anxious that the blush 
and brightness and other signs should 
not be thrown away on an unappreci- 
ative object—and then he went right 
into his work. Oh dear! what a differ- 
ence! One could not imagine, without 
seeing for one’s self, what a beautiful 
sympathy could do with material that a 
hard, dry purpose could only irritate. 
Of course he bowed to me, and met 
Miss Pepper like an old friend, and 
then he began, and in beginning caught 
every single wandering mind, and held 
it with that mysterious fascination which 
individualizes, and convinces each one 
that he is the particular soul addressed. 

He had been spending the hour of 
his absence from us in the chamber of 
a little fellow, one of our number, who 
had been terribly hurt by the machinery 
of a factory in which he worked. He 
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took every one of us there with him, 
awakening our liveliest interest, and 
making us anxious to be helpful to 
every suffering fellow-creature. Some 
of us had to cry a little at the kind 
remembrances the poor crushed child 
sent us, and we felt quite self-reproach- 
ful that we had not thought more of 
him, and been quieter and more orderly 
in every way. Then, without any dry, 
hard preaching, he planted that lesson, 
left it to take root without digging it up 
again with personal exhortation, and 
told us something else. Surely no one 
could have better divined just what we 
wanted to know, and just how we would 
have liked it related. Love first of all; 
then cheerfulness, simplicity, and a 
strong, earnest enthusiasm that made 
attention compulsory and the attraction 
irresistible. 

I do not believe I ever felt better sat- 
isfied in my life than when he closed 
and the orderly dismission began: then 
he turned to Bessie, and I saw that 
my friend had found the mission of 
heart- and soul-work, and was being 
drawn heavenward by the hand she 
loved. Such a timid tenderness as 
pervaded his every look and word! 
such a sweet consciousness as lighted 
hers! I laughed at my folly about 
Tom, and felt that I should be delighted 
to see him at Haines’, and introduce 
him to the dear, good clergyman whom 
Bessie had the good sense to appreciate. 

The Rev. Charles Pepper was the 
nephew of Miss Mary. I soon changed 
my prejudiced opinion of that lady into 
a clearer view of her merits. She was 
the Paul that planted: being a woman 
of wealth and strong religious bias, she 
had built the mission chapel, gathered 
together the children and taught them, 
while her good nephew added the super- 
intendence of the school to his church 
duties in a different quarter. 

“Bessie, does your father know—?” 
I began as we went homeward together. — 

She interrupted me: “About Miss 
Pepper? Oh yes, indeed! She called 
to ask his permission for me to teach 
them, and has been at our house twice 
since.” 
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“You know I don’t mean her at all,” 
I said, laughing. “I mean her nephew, 
Bessie Haines.” 

But Bessie faltered: she had not the 
courage to speak freely, since it was 
evident they had not spoken so to each 
other yet. She knew she loved and 
was beloved, but could not force the 
delicate secret into words, since it was 
yet unavowed between them. 

“All I am afraid of, Bess,’’ said I, de- 
termined to make her practical, for she 
was as ethereal as if she and her love 
meant to live in the clouds all their 
days—“all I am afraid of is, that your 
father’s vision may threaten your peace ; 
for, rely on it, Bess, it is about you and 
you alone, or why should uncle keep 
praying for you as a ‘young damsel,’ 
and ‘handmaiden,’ and ‘female pil- 
grim,’ and all that ?” 

Bessie seemed troubled, but she could 
not be brought to confidence until the 
minister had opened his heart to her. 
I saw that, and though I had never had 
a warning dream in my life, I felt it was 
my mission to help her. 

The Rev. Charles and I had hada 


little, a very little, talk, but I saw that 
Bessie had named me to him —that 
pleased me; that he was very desirous 
of gaining my good-will—that pleased 


me too. So I had happened to say that 
I admired church architecture, particu- 
larly Gothic: some one had said that 
his church belonged to that style, and 
he immediately offered to take us to 
examine it. I asked him to call for us 
next day, and he delightedly promised 
that he would. 

I told Bessie, and the ungrateful crea- 
ture was alarmed and nervous, and 
gave way to all sorts of nonsense; but 
I consoled her and admired him ina 
way that seemed to give her satisfaction. 

The next morning I made a startling 
discovery. I went into the little book- 
room that opened out of the great old- 
fashioned back parlor, where uncle and 
Mr. Haines sat every morning with 
Scott and Clarke and Cruden open be- 
fore them: I went in very quietly, and 
didn’t make much noise when there. 
Mr. Haines was talking in a slow, set 
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way, and I could hear the scratching 
of a pen over stiff paper. 

“Would you mention my reasons for 
recording this, my dear Daniel?” he 
said to Uncle Pennyman. 

“T have set them down at the com- 
mencement,” said my uncle, who was 
acting as scribe. “I have said that, your 
mind being clear and your feelings at 
ease, you retired to your couch on the 
night of the 28th of October; that the 
form of your dear wife seemed waiting 
for you, since you became conscious of 
her presence immediately after your 
sinking asleep; and so on.” 

“Yes,’’ said Mr. Haines, with a deep 
sigh: “it is a great thing, no doubt, to 
be so guided in the visions of the night, 
and I have many times considered my- 
self greatly favored by the knowledge 
of the ministry of my dear wife’s blessed 
spirit; but, friend Daniel, if she had 
been a little more explicit in this in- 
stance it would have been a great com- 
fort to me. Follow me now, friend 
Daniel. You have got it down to where 
she spoke. Well, she raised her hand 
and seemed to point to the couch of 
Dorcas Elizabeth’’ (that was what Bess 
had been baptized, and was called by 
her father on solemn occasions)—“ my 
thoughts had been dwelling on the 
child, and her increasing age and fu- 
ture duties —and she said, ‘ Marry her 
wisely to Thomas,’ and repeated the 
words three times.” 

I heard the scratching pen and Mr. 
Haines’ depressed, uncertain sigh, and 
my own heart sank heavily. There was 
no Thomas to marry her to but our 
Tom, and such a thing was simply pre- 
posterous and wicked. I could not, I 
would not, bear even to think of it. ~ 

Oh, good Mrs. Haines, departed so 
long ago! why should you come back 
troubling us about such things? and, 
above all, why could you not as well 
have said Charles as Thomas? 

“T have that set down,” said Uncle 
Pennyman. Mr. Haines sighed again 
in that anxious, uncertain way of his: 

“ During the first day after the visita- 
tion, Daniel, I could not recall whether 
my wife's appearance said, ‘ To Thomas, 
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marry her wisely,’ or as we now put it 
down ; but since you have set it clearly 
before me, and your son will so soon 
be here, I feel that I am justified in 
having it stated in that way, and that 
Providence is guiding me.” 

Oh how my heart rose against Uncle 
Pennyman as I listened! He was the 
one to blame for such a shameful, fool- 
ish notion stealing into Mr. Haines’ 
head! Left to himself, any name would 
have suited him equally well, and here 
was Tom’s thrust in without any earthly 
reason. It was really dreadful! I could 
scarcely stand on my feet when I re- 
membered how Tom loved his adopted 
father, and with what unselfish devotion 
he always spoke of him. “If he’s told 
that it will be a family blessing, he 
never will have the heart to deny them 
and grieve Uncle Pennyman. Poor 
Tom! he is so shockingly unselfish him- 
self that he would rather enjoy a sacri- 
fice than otherwise, I suppose.” So 
ran my thoughts, and I grew desperate. 
Desperation awakens courage. Tom 
would be there in the evening, and if 


anything could be done it had to be 
done at once. 
I slipped out silently as I came: no 


one heard me. I did not mean that 
they should do so, for, to confess the 
truth, I was listening on purpose. I 
dressed to go out with Mr. Pepper; so 
did Bessie, though I must say she was 
very nervous and uncertain about it. 
“You know papa does not know him in 
—in the character of a friend of mine,” 
she said, hesitatingly. ‘‘Miss Pepper 
introduced him, and that is all.”’ 

“But that is no reason why it should 
be all,” I said to myself, and paid no 
attention to her little bashful fussiness. 

When he arrived, I saw in his eyes 
that he meant to take advantage of the 
opportunity I was making for him, and 
so I boldly carried out my plan. We 
started, and had gone a block or two 
when I discovered that they were be- 
coming unaware of my existence and 
completely absorbed in each other. 
“Poor dears!’ I thought, “let them 
have a still better chance.” So I stopped 
in the most natural way possible at a 
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window where trimmings were dis- 
played, and began to stare at some 
ribbon. “The very shade!” I said: “I 
would not miss it for anything. Pray 
go on slowly, and I'll join you presently. 
Keep on till you reach the church-I 
know the way. And be sure you stay 
till I come. No, you shall not come in: 
I insist that you go right on, and do not 
bother. I have a sort of pride in mak- 
ing bargains, and they never can be 
made in company, you know.” I 
laughed and wouldn’t listen to their 
waiting, and managed it so well that 
they went away as unsuspecting and 
tender as two lambs. I waited till they 
were out of sight, and then I started 
straight for home. 

I was in high glee till Mrs. Tanner 
came up stairs. 

“There are great preparations making 
for Mr. Tom,” said she with a portent- 
ous face. ‘Mr. Haines has given more 
orders about his reception than I ever 
knew him to issue before; and, what 
seems strange, he actually insists on 
my calling him Mr. Thomas, when I 
never can get my tongue round any- 
thing but Mr. Tom, in the world.” 

Both seemed threatening—the prepa- 
rations and the name; and when Mrs. 
Tanner asked where Miss Bessie was, 
and heard that she had gone out, she 
shook her head and said that she was 
afraid her pa wouldn’t like it. This 
convinced me that she too had guessed 
the nature of the vision, and made me 
more than ever anxious to save poor 
Bessie and Tom from mutual unhappi- 
ness. The first effort was made, and I 
must consider the next step. I felt 
nearly sure that by this time the two 
dear Sunday-school workers had be- 
come personal in their conversation, 
and taking up my position on the broad 
sofa in the quiet, shady back parlor, I 
set myself to thinking out the plan. It 
was a great, solidly-furnished old room, 
staid and handsome like the rest of the 
house, and meant for comfort in every 
particular. Over the mantel-piece, and 
directly opposite to me, was a life-size 
picture of Mrs. Haines, a very young 
lady with a mild shyness of expression 
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and a great deal of flaxen hair. She 
had died when Bessie was a baby, and 
was altogether a more childlike and 
undecided person than her daughter. 
The wonder therefore was that she 
should have become so dictatorial in the 
visions of the night, and undertaken to 
control the family affairs after so many 
years, never having meddled with them 
while there was a living opportunity. 

I was just thinking how useless it 
would be to appeal to Uncle Penny- 
man without—without saying something 
about Tom (and that under the circum- 
stances could not be thought of: it made 
me burn all over merely to have it in 
my mind for a moment), when I became 
drowsy, and had not time to question 
the feeling until I was sound asleep. 

A murmur of voices roused me, or 
perhaps I was going to wake at any 
rate, for they were singularly low, and 
the speakers quite unconscious of my 
presence. I looked up, and in the faint 


light coming between the bowed shut- 
ters and lace curtains I saw the Rev. 
Charles and Bessie directly under the 
portrait of Mrs. Haines. He had thrown 


his arm around her, and, although she 
struggled just a little in the embrace, 
held her to his heart. 

“Oh, I cannot believe it,’’ she was 
saying: “it is like adream. And Win- 
nie too !—to forget all about dear Win- 
nie just because Iam so happy. It is 
selfish and unkind, dear, I am afraid.” 

He told her I was too good, too lov- 
able to quarrel with their bliss, and held 
her to his heart while he looked up to 
the flaxed-haired, baby-faced mother for 
a blessing with quite a glow of feeling 
on his face and real tears in his eyes. 

There was something in mine I sup- 
pose, for when I looked too I could 
scarcely believe them: the portrait 
seemed to show a different face en- 
tirely. The blue eyes bent down on 
those upturned to meet them with a 
look I had never beheld in them be- 
fore, and the delicate little pink mouth 
seemed to tremble with a blessing. 

“Am I dreaming?” I almost asked it 
aloud, and the question and the sound 
of Uncle Pennyman’s voice in the book- 
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room gave me a new idea. Softly I 
slipped from my place and out at the 
open door, leaving the absorbed ones 
to themselves, and joined my uncle 
and Mr. Haines where they were pre- 
paring for another conflict with the 
commentators. 

“TI have had a dream,” I said sol- 
emnly. 

“A dream !” repeated they. 

“Yes, and it was so lifelike that I 
must tell it to you, for I am convinced 
it is no common warning, but one full 
of meaning and truth.” 

They gazed at me blankly, and I 
went on, fearing to stop an instant lest 
I should lose my courage: 

“TI was lying on the sofa opposite 
Mrs. Haines’ portrait—” 

“The very place where I lay when 
last I dreamed,” murmured her husband. 

“And I saw Bessie and a gentleman 
hand in hand beneath it, looking up 
into the sweet face for a blessing; and 
oh such a heavenly smile lighted it 
while the beautiful lips seemed to 
murmur, ‘She will marry wisely, dear 
Thomas !’”’ 

Mr. Haines was so shaken by my 
words that my heart misgave me. He 
covered his face with his hands. “She 
used to call me dear Thomas,”’ he said, 
and the tears ran through his fingers. 

“Then the name was yours,” said 
Uncle Pennyman with weighty consid- 
eration. “You remember I said it 
was capable of a double application: 
those things are wonderful, and inter- 
pret each other. Winnie, my dear girl, 
could you distinguish this person’s face ?” 

Before I could answer, Mrs. Tanner 
at the door said, ‘‘ Here’s Mr. Tom, bless 
his heart! I never can learn to tall 
him anything else.” 

Tom was so glad to see me! Yes, I 
may as well tell it, for it told itself: 
dear Tom never seemed so glad before. 

“Was it his face, Winnie ?”’ whispered 
Mr. Haines. 

If ever Vo was said with energy and 
decision, it was in my reply. The par- 
lor door opened just as we were about 
to go in all together, shaking hands and 
making kind speeches over Tom, and 
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Bessie and the Rev. Charles appeared 
in the act of taking leave of each other. 

“That’s the face!’’ I cried dramatic- 
ally; and then I really and truly did 
faint—stone dead, as Mrs. Tanner said 
afterward—for I was not used to telling 
lies, and even white ones were exciting 
things to tell, and scarcely justified 
themselves to my conscience by the 
magnitude of the good they were to do. 

When I came to myself, Bessie was 
hanging over me with all the love she 
had left from Mr. Charles, I suppose ; 
and I heard Mr. Haines and Uncle 
Pennyman talking with Tom, and try- 
ing to explain to him the remarkable 
nature of the vision that had overcome 
me. .I sat up, and tried to laugh and 
declare that it was nothing at all, though 
my heart kept throbbing. 

“You have all had dreams,” said 
Tom: “you have yet to hear mine. 
Uncle, I dreamed that Winnie and I 
loved each other, and that I asked you 
for her and you said yes.” 
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“No, Thomas,” said Uncle Pennyman 
gravely, but with a kind of breaking 
about his mouth: “‘ your eyes were open 
when you had that vision, and you 
must not jest with serious subjects. But 
it is well you mentioned it, dear boy, 
and it is well our child Winnie received 
such a remarkable direction, since it 
throws light on friend Haines’ visita- 
tion, and apparently the happiness of 
that excellent young minister and our 
dear Bessie here.” 

“The young man has just expressed 
himself in corroboration of the vision,” 
said Mr. Haines, much affected. 

Bessie threw her arms round her 
father, then round me, and then she 
ran away. Mr. Haines and Uncle 
Pennyman went out to their comment- 
aries, Mrs. Tanner to see to her buns: 
Tom and I were alone. 

“What is this about, Winnie darling ?” 
he said. 

“Tom,” said I, “we are all the victims 
of dreams.” | MARGARET HOSMER. 
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N the royal picture-gallery in Dresden 

there is a picture by David Teniers 
jis, representing the temptation of St. 
Antonius, which, among all the multi- 
tudes of sour and solemn saints, is most 
refreshingly funny. All manner of creep- 
ing, crawling and flying things, from the 
heavens above, the earth beneath and the 
waters under the earth, tweak, twist, nip 
and pinch him. Who that has ever seen 
this picture, and knew anything of the 
affairs of Austria, has not instituted an 
involuntary comparison between the 
sorely badgered saint and the heir of 
the Hapsburgs? Surely the supersti- 
tious days of carnal mortifications and 
flagellations are not wholly past when 
any one can be found willing to don 
this imperial robe, which outside is of 
purple, but inside is of goat’s hair. 





There be many tempers among men 
that are milder than that of Francis 
Joseph, and many that are not so mild, 
but it is exceedingly problematical if the 
average of humanity, if set to rule his 
mosaic of nationalities, would not have 
pocketed more constitutions than he 
has. There is even room for wonder 
that Austria has been held together at 
all. Louis XIV. used to wonder greatly 
at it, and called it a “special Leopoldine 
miracle.”” The everlasting tuggings of 
the various nationalities at the common 
bond—or, rather, their mere sullen nega- ° 
tivity and do-nothing attitude toward 
the imperial government—were happily 
hit off by a court fool of the Emperor 
Francis in the speech: “Gentlemen, if 
you altogether now once only just 
wouldn't!’ which is reckoned a clever 
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saying in the political circles of Vienna 
to this day. 

To begin with the Germans. In the 
mixed provinces, naturally, parties di- 
vide on the shibboleth of nationality, 
but in the pure German provinces there 
are six distinct and well-organized par- 
ties—Centralists, Autonomists, Dualists, 
Federalists, Democrats and Clericals. 
To catch the shades of difference be- 
tween the platforms of some of them 
would require a dialectician able to “‘dis- 
tinguish and divide a hair ’twixt south 
and south-west side.”” The Austro-Ger- 
mans reduce politics to a learned sci- 
ence, and treat it after the methods of 
the Scholastics. The famous Frankfort 
Parliament of 1848 contained one hun- 
dred and eighteen professors! The Prus- 
sians and North Germans are wiser, for 
they sent to the first North German 
Parliament only twelve professors. The 
professors of Austria and of South Ger- 
many are the enemies of its liberties— 
not willingly, but unconsciously : they 
seek perfect liberty, Platonic liberty, 
such as no nation ever has had or can 
have: they will not accept a fraction 
on a compromise; and while they are 
refining, speculating and defining, a 
Metternich or a Belcredi snatches the 
little liberty they have out of their grasp, 
and the last things are worse than the 
first. The professor says, x of taxation 
+ y of representation = 2 of liberty : 
Francis Joseph says it should be $ of 
representation. The professor declares 
that this is not a good equation: there- 
upon the kaiser loses his temper, and 
cancels that quantity altogether. These 
professors do not understand how to 
vote a demanded appropriation which 
they know they cannot withhold, sim- 
ply to save the form of right, as the 
House of Commons did for many a year 
when it was struggling with the Tudors 
or the Plantagenets. 

The Germans are disqualified from 
holding Austria firmly in their grip, and 
bearing universal empire, by yet an- 
other trait. In social life jovial to a 


fault, if possible; on the battlefield as 
brave as any soldiers who ever fought ; 
in the court of honor sensitive to an ex- 
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treme,—they are, in the great business 
of life, and especially of government, 
pessimists. How excellent a warrant 
and creed of English arrogance is fur- 
nished by Pope’s “Whatever is, is 
right!"’ On the other hand, there is 
scarcely a more popular phrase in Vi- 
ennese politics, or one more expressive 
of the incurable political despair which 
hovers over that gay, brave, careless, 
short-sighted city, than the couplet of 
one of their poets : 


‘© Alles was ist und was entsteht 
Ist werth dass es zu Grunde geht.”’ 


Not one half of the registered voters 
of German Austria ever vote, and some- 
times not a fourth. They say, “ What 
boots it? Austria is for ever going to 
the dogs whether we vote or abstain 
from voting.” The ineradicable disgust 
which pervades the great masses of the 
Germans, notwithstanding that their six 
parties are ceaselessly tinkering some 
kind of constitution, is graphically ex- 
pressed by the name given to the former 
government policy, which, by one of 
those foreign phrases that the Austrian 
Germans are so fond of “octroying” 
into their rugged mother-tongue, was 
termed Ststirungs Politik (the stop-off, 
the let-alone, the do-nothing policy). 
Disgust on the side of the people breeds 
disgust on the part of the government. 

But if the Germans have failed to 
pull together, and have over and over 
again not only pulled in opposite direc- 
tions, but simultaneously toward every 
quarter of the political compass, the 
Slavonian nationalities have done little 
better. If they were a great deal abler 
statesmen than they are, and were put 
in actual possession of the empire, they 
would drop asunder soon enough for 
lack of a language. Suppose Prince 
Szaskievic or General Stratimirowitch 
were crowned to-morrow kaiser of Aus- 
tria, and proceeded, on the American 
principle—* To the victors belong the 
spoils ’’"—to appoint a purely Slavonic 
ministry: he would have about him 
men speaking seven dialects—Tchech, 
Vend, Ruthenian, Servian, Slovack, 
Croatian and Slovenian—each thor- 
oughly impervious to the eloquence of 
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the other. When the great Slavonic 
Congress of 1848 assembled in Prague, 
the ugly fact speedily cropped out that, 
though they were from the best-educated 
classes of their respective provinces, 
there was no dialect which would serve 
as a common medium; and they were 
compelled, to their great disgust, to 
adopt the German in order to under- 
stand one another. It is one of the 
household skeletons of the Austrian 
empire, carefully kept concealed, that, 
but for this dissidence of dialects, the 
various branches of the Slavonians 
would again have assembled in conven- 
tion when Austria was reeling under 
Sadowa, and would probably have dis- 
membered the empire. 

The principal Tchech journal of 
Prague, the Politik, is printed in Ger- 
man, as is also the Hungarian organ in 
Fiume, the Adria, because they can 
thus reach more readers than if pub- 
lished in their own languages. The 


German is one of the great languages 
of the world and of civilization, of 
which there are not many, and all these 
quarreling dialects of the empire un- 


derstand that fact. The German alone 
binds together the North and South Sla- 
vonians. It is only through the trans- 
lations of the Vienna editors that the 
Croatians are enabled to read the elo- 
quence of their brethren, the Tchechs, 
about the “great Slavonic nation,” and 
they depend on the same to convey to 
them their fraternal response. Without 
this medium all their oratory would fall 
stillborn ; it would be as if one should 
cast a pebble into a pot of cold pudding. 
The Germans justly complain of the 
Italians because they have only one 
German professorship in the universi- 
ties of all Italy (Padua) ; but who would 
establish a professorship of the swinish 
Croatian or Istrian or Slovenian, and 
make it cosmopolitan? Not even the 
Germans, who teach all things. A 
Ruthenian orator once declared in the 
Parliament of Galicia, in a fine burst 
of oratory which was much applauded, 
that the great political ideal and ambi- 
tion of his life was to see Austria made 
Panslavonic. But anybody can see that, 
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despite all their fine speeches about the 
“great Slavonic nation,” to attempt to 
realize this conception would be pouring 
water into their wine at once. One of 
the strangest things in all human history 
is that the Germans of Austria, having 
a language spoken by sixty millions, to 
which that empire is indebted for all 
the civilization it has, and which alone 
links it to the great world, are contin- 
ually furnishing recruits for every other 
nationality, however petty and degraded, 
in the empire. 

But if the disagreements among the 
Slavonians have been great in language, 
they have been greater in affinity. If 
there is one lesson taught by Austria 
more than another, it is that when one 
of the petty peoples of Europe (or great 
either) appeals to the “great principles 
of nationality,” it means “autonomy is 
good for us, but not for others.” Take 
Croatia for an instance. One of the 
most famous sayings of the Croatians is, 
that ‘‘the Drave and the Save contain 
enough water to give the Magyars graves 
as fast as they come.’”’ They do not 
love the Magyars, they do not love the 
Germans, but one would expect, after 
all that is uttered in their Parliament 
respecting the “great Slavonic nation,” 
that they would at least fraternize with 
their Slavonic neighbors. But no. The 
provinces of Carniola and Carinthia 
once made Croatia a friendly proposal 
of union, in order to strengthen their 
common resistance to the kaiser’s gov- 
ernment, but it was emphatically re- 
jected. Again, the Croatians sought 
to annex Istria and Dalmatia, merely 
for the sake of a seaport, but they were 
in turn repulsed. So much for the 
“great Slavonic nation.” 

Let us next goto Hungary. Of the 
three principal nationalities in that prov- 
ince, the Magyars are not even a plu- 
rality, since they are outnumbered by 
the Slovacks, but the wonderful mag- 
netism they wield is all that binds to- 
gether the two bitterly hostile branches 
of the Slavonians—the Servians and 
Slovacks. 

In Galicia the Slavonic Ruthenians 
and the Poles have lived a cat-and-dog 
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life together for centuries. And here 
is another strange development. The 
Ruthenian tongue differs less from the 
Russian than any other Slavonic dia- 
lect, and Russia sympathizes so thor- 
oughly with this nationality that young 
Ruthenians are gratuitously educated 
in her government schools. But the 
Tchechs of Bohemia, also Slavonic and 
situated close at hand, affiliate not with 
the Ruthenians, but with the Poles! 
Yet Russia is the great champion, e¢ 
presidium et dulce decus, of Slavonians 
the world over, and the deadly oppres- 
sor of the Poles! The organ of the 
Poles, the Gazeta Narodowa, with re- 
freshing simplicity declares, ‘The Poles 
recognize a German, a Polish, a Tchech, 
a Magyar nation, but they cannot com- 
prehend what is meant by speaking of 
a Slavonic nation.” Is it any wonder 
if the kaiser sometimes gets the head- 
ache in trying to make out what all 
these nationalities want? Accurately 


stated, the great question of Austria is 
this: If thirty-six millions of people 
send two hundred representatives to 
Vienna, how great a proportion of this 


number should one man send, provided 
he speaks a language nobody else does ? 

The emperor once gave all these dis- 
affected provinces an opportunity to 
state their grievances in full, when, in 
1848, he summoned an imperial diet. 
But when the deputies assembled in the 
Winter Riding-school (Austria has never 
had a multiplicity of legislative halls), 
there were whole rows of empty benches 
that should have been filled, and a flock 
of petty provinces laughed in their 
sleeves when they saw the projected re- 
forms left upon the sand. Those that 
did respond openly laughed the matter 
to scorn, and sent up a number of clan- 
nish fellows from the country, who went 
to sleep on the benches to such an ex- 
tent that an officer had to be appointed 
to waken them when a vote was to be 
taken. 

It is far from the intention of this 
article to uphold the former absolutism 
of the imperial government, but a full 
exposition of the obstinate recusancy 
which every province, with the single 
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exception of the ever-faithful Tyrol, has 
indulged in, pretending to bolster itself 
on the principle of nationality, does 
much to make our judgment lenient. 
One of the most noticeable instances 
of this pitiful provincialism which is the 
curse of Austria is found in Bohemia. 
That single province, containing only a 
twelfth of the population of the empire, 
has been permitted to furnish one-third 
of all the imperial officers. So great 
has been the favoritism of the House of 
Hapsburg toward Bohemia that a min- 
ister once denominated it “the hotbed 
of Austrian intelligence.” Do the citi- 
zens of Pilsen desire a law compelling 
all school children to pass their exam- 
inations in Tchech, or does the common 
council of Prague vote that “there are 
no German children in that city’’ (there 
are, in fact, ten thousand of them), they 
have only to send a petition to their 
German emperor and their prayers will 
be granted. And yet all Tchechs are 
devout disciples of St. Vladimir, whose 
most notable saying was, “It is better 
to live under the knout of Russia than 
in Austrian freedom.” When the em- 
peror rode over the torn and bloody 
sward at Sadowa, the poor German 
artisans, some of whom the ravages of 
the war had beggared even to death, 
greeted their kaiser with an enthusiasm 
of devotion that would have drawn tears 
from a stone ;. but the haughty Tchechs 
of the valley, uninjured on their regal 
estates, received him with contemptuous 
silence. When the director of the 
Imperial Theatre of Vienna (German 
throughout) desired permission to bring 
out a piece called Zhe Governor of 
Bengal, he was refused, because it 
contained an allusion which, by the 
most ingenious torturing, might have 
been construed into a reflection on the 
kaiser; but the Tchechs of Prague 
played before him with impunity Zhe 
Brandenburgers in Bohemia, a bitter 
satire which made him wince like Ham- 
let’s uncle. 

In the midst of all this aimless and 
hopeless groping, this chaos of cross- 
purposes, these miserable janglings of 
parties, deadly feuds of nationalities, 
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misrule, bankruptcy, defeat and un- 
utterable and heartrending suffering of 
down-trodden races, the eyes of all 
Austrians have been turning more and 
more upon the Magyars as the coming 
organizers of empire. With an unfail- 
ing constancy to each other and to their 
common cause ; welcoming their threat- 
ened sovereign with an enthusiasm which 
has few parallels even in hospitable 
Hungary, offering her their resources 
with open hand, and hastening with the 
cry, Moriamur pro rege nostro / to rally 
around an imperiled standard which 
still symbolized equity, but answering 
with a stern and defiant Von de nobis 
sine nobis, when another monarch, whose 
hand no longer dispensed them justice, 
sought to levy armies without the con- 
sent of their Parliament; clinging for a 
thousand years to a constitution — the 
only “historic ’’ one on the continent— 
which sometimes saw the light of day, 
was oftener supplanted by the Koran or 
blotted out by the blood of its own de- 
fenders, but vindicated itself at last,— 
these greater than Roman warriors saw 
at length before them a greater than 
Roman conquest. When the Spaniards 
were compelled, after their long and 
bloody struggle, to abandon Mexico, 
all the inhabitants of that country, with- 
out distinction, proclaimed themselves 
sons of Montezuma; so now, as Aus- 
tria is passing from the hands of the 
Germans into those of the Magyars by 
peaceful conquest, all its people seem 
in haste to announce themselves the 
sons of Arpad. More than seventeen 
hundred family names in Hungary have 
been legally translated from German 
into Magyar. The equal of it was 
never before witnessed in history. Don 
Eugenio Hartzenbusch, the greatest of 
living Spanish dramatists; in France, 
the great Baron Hausmann, Meyerbeer, 
Weiss, Kellermann, Schélcher; and in 
Russia, Berg, Kaufmann, and a score of 
others, covet none other than their Ger- 
man names. 

What philosopher’s stone, then, do 
these Magyars carry that transforms all 
it touches? Some seek it in that won- 
derful proverbial solidarity with which 
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they cling together, crying, Anima mo- 
riemur in una , others, in that gorgeous 
and Oriental splendor of chivalry which 
attaches to their nobility. It is partly 
this, but the Magyars are succeeding to 
the inheritance of the Austrian empire 
principally because they are the strong- 
est and wisest political race within its 
borders. 

The game between them and the 
government, extending from Sadowa to 
the restoration of the. constitution of 
1848, was a piece of daring political 
strategy which could not have been 
equaled even in England, and could 
only be paralleled by Americans edu- 
cated for a century in self-government. 
First, they scared the emperor by mak- 
ing a pretence of holding negotiations 
with Prince Charles to transfer his throne 
from Bucharest to Pesth. The Slavon- 
ians also saw that the sovereignty was 
passing away from the Germans, and 
they made a vigorous push upon the 
terrified emperor to secure it, procuring 
from him the convocation of an extra- 
ordinary diet. But straightway the 
shrewd Magyars entered into secret 
negotiations with the German party 
leaders in Vienna, Linz, Prague and 
Gratz, and the latter bound themselves 
not to send deputies to it, and thus the 
project fell through. This was what the 
Magyars desired, because they would 
have been outvoted in it by either the 
Germans or Slavonians. The simple 
Germans and Slavonians did not per- 
ceive that in contending against each 
other they were yielding everything to 
the wily Magyars; and the first thing 
they knew the terrified emperor deserted 
them both and went over to the Mag- 
yars, giving them their own constitution 
of 1848, a semi-autonomy, a separate 
responsible ministry, and a representa- 
tion for the twelve millions of the “ Tri- 
une Kingdom” (Hungary, Transylva- 
nia, Croatia) equal to that of the twenty- 
three millions in the remainder of the 
empire. This constitutes the dreaded 
system of Dualism (one hundred dele- 
gates in Vienna representing twelve 
millions, and another hundred, twenty- 
three millions) which makes an “irre- 
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pressible conflict’” in Austria certain, 
that will probably have the following 
' result, to wit: the ultimate return of the 
German provinces to the Germanic 
Confederation under Prussia, and the 
extension of the Magyar constitution 
over the rest of the empire. 

The great Austrian statesman, Kai- 
serfeld, said in the Aussee convention 
what ten thousand of his countrymen 
had said before: ‘Austria is the work 
of Germans, and they alone can regen- 
erate it.” At the best, it is a very poor 
piece of work, and they can best recon- 
struct it by turning it over to the Mag- 
yars. It is said to be a fine dream of 
Von Beust to extend the German rule 
and civilization to the mouth of the 
Danube, as it is that of his great enemy, 
Von Bismarck, to carry it to the mouth 
of the Rhine. The Germans ventured 
down the Danube with a good heart so 
long as they still had the Fatherland at 
their backs, but now they are longing 
to return. Prussia is friendly to the 
Magyars, and builds them up secretly, 
as a sort of dam to prevent the German 
flood in that direction. 

It is possible that Hungary, standing 
islanded in the great ocean of Slavon- 
ians, may ultimately be swallowed up 
in Russia, but the day is distant. The 
great “ Danubian empire’ of Von Cotta 
is something more than a dream: it is 
founded on geography. If, in the course 
of her history, Prussia grows strong 
enough to call home to the German 
Fatherland all the wanderers of Austria 
exiled since 1866, to none in that mag- 
nificent valley will the sceptre fall more 
naturally than to the Magyars. 

They possess many noble qualifica- 
tions for exercising wisely this large 
sovereignty. That most unhappy med- 
ley of nationalities which makes up the 
“geographical expression” called Aus- 
tria, and must continue to constitute 
the proposed polyglot monstrosity (for 
such it will always be) called the Em- 
pire of the Danube, has always been 
needlessly embittered by such narrow- 
ness of policy as that, for instance, 
which for a generation prohibited the 
transmission of telegrams in the Magyar 
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tongue. The Hungarians have eaten 
more than others the bitter fruit of this 
policy: they can say with Dido— 


“Non ignara mali miseris succurrere disco ;”” 


and they are showing that they have 
inherited a little more of that noble tol- 
eration of the grand old empire of Rome 
than did either czar, or Cesar, or kai- 
ser. Among the earliest acts of the re- 
sponsible Hungarian ministry was pro- 
curing from the Parliament the repeal 
of the old imperial law which made the 
Magyar the only language permitted in 
the courts and legislatures. For a Mag- 
yar to yield his language to the almost 
helotic Slavonians about him is a great 
concession indeed. 

At any rate, this is certain: that the 
Magyars attract races to them with a 
far more potent magnetism than do the 
Germans. Of all the fourteen peoples 
of‘unhappy Austria, not one waxes en- 
thusiastic toward the Germans. The 
latter strike their colors and go over 
in masses to every nationality in the 
empire, however petty and degraded: 
the Magyars bring over to themselves 
every other with the exception of the 
Croatians. 

Isolated though they are, and seldom 
permitted to practice it, the Magyars 
have yet made wonderful progress in 
the art of practical legislation. In Ber- 
lin and Vienna one finds vast and 
almost encyclopedic learning; in Paris, 
elegant scholarship, wit, sometimes 
fresh and beautiful eloquence; and in 
Florence, a legal acumen often carried 
to a ridiculous excess; but everywhere 
an unhealthy proportion of extreme 
men—nowhere an equivalent for the 
wise and steadfast Centre of the House 
of Deputies at Pesth. Thiers and Jules 
Favre are more cultivated orators and 
more universal scholars, Twesten of 
Berlin is a profounder logician, Kaiser- 
feld of Gratz is a more subtle and crafty 
manipulator of phrases, than Francis 
Deak or Julius Androssy of Pesth, but 
none of them all wields so great a pow- 
er, because the latter are more con- 
cerned for the application of political 
truth than for its discovery. The Ger- 
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mans deliver lectures in their parlia- 
ments, the French construct climaxes, 
the Italians quibble on points of law, 
but the Magyars appoint sub-commit- 
tees and proceed to business. 

There is not another country on the 
Continent where the currents of political 
life circulate with a fresher and healthier 
flow than in Hungary. The Magyar 
peasant attends the comitat elections 
more regularly than the German. Kae- 
kocs says in his book, 7he Lights and 
Shadows of the Hungarian Parliament, 
“There is more fighting at the polls in 
Hungary on election-days than in all 
Germany together.” We may add, 
there is more hope of a people who fight 
at the polls than of those who do not go 
to the polls at all. 

Are the Magyars indebted to the Ger- 
mans for all their culture? So were the 
Saxons to the conquering Normans, but 
England is indebted to the former for 
her liberties. The Germans complain 
that the imperial government has not 
Germanized enough in Hungary, but it 
has Germanized only less vigorously 
than William the Conqueror Norman- 


ized in England, and to as little purpose, 
for the hardy Magyar asserts himself 
and is imposing his laws and his lan- 


guage on his conqueror. German cul- 
ture has reached a point higher than 
the Hungarian, as it is higher than the 
American, but it is not so widely dif- 
fused. Half of the Magyar peasants 
speak two languages, perhaps a fourth 
speak three, but there is many a valley 
in South’ Germany where, if a peasant 
comes over the ridge of mountains, he 
will have hard work to understand his 
own countrymen. But even from the 
highest walks of literature the Magyars 
are by no means excluded. Kossuth, 
Deak, Balthasar Horvath in eloquence ; 
Michael Horvath, Toldy, Hunfalvy in 
history; Vambéry in travels; Petéfi, 
Ludasy, Eétvés in poetry and fiction; 
Ballogi in lexicography; Matraz, Pulsz- 
ky, Ipolyi as essayists,—are not mean 
names in modern European literature. 
There is hardly a cultivated language on 
the Continent that has not its translation 
of the poems of Alexander Petéfi, whose 
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Pindaric soul wandered a brief inoment 

its strangely brilliant erratic way, then 

joyously offered itself in 1848 to swell 
the holocausts which his countrymen 
were consecrating to liberty. 

They who look for greatness in mili- 
tary successes, and are disappointed at 
the defeats of the Maygars, will not 
forget that in the disastrous campaigns 
of 1848-49 they were, owing to the de- 
fection of the Slavonians, only as one 
to four of the Germans in numbers. 
But the old traditions of Europe are 
revised. Germany, long so peaceful, 
under the teachings of modern Chau- 
vinism is becoming a vast military des- 
potism, while Austria, abandoning its 
old Macedonian policy, grew overnight 
constitutional. At Sadowa she dragged 
anchor from the tempestuous and un- 
certain German empire, but moored in 
the haven of a race able to rule by con- 
stitutions. The victories of peace are 
greater than the victories of war. Kos- 
suth lost Hungary, but Deak gained 
Austria. After debating the demands 
of the Magyars eighteen years with 
arms, Francis Joseph yielded to the as- 
saults of peaceful warriors, went down 
to Pesth, and was crowned with un- 
wonted grandeur king of Hungary. 
While he was even striking with his 
sword toward the four quarters of heaven 
in the solemn ceremonial of coronation, 
the common council of Vienna, having 
under debate a proposition to raise a 
loan of ten millions of florins, voted to 
postpone it till they could be made cer- 
tain whether Pesth was to supplant 
Vienna as capital or not. The day 
when that shall occur is only delayed. 
The Magyar of 1848, in looking about 
him, saw only blackened and bloody 
ruins and a people without a destiny: 
the Magyar of 1870, contemplating the 
future, can arrogate to himself, with 
a peaceful interpretation, that grand 
prophecy of Virgil: 

“* Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento ; 
He tibi erunt artes, pacisque imponere morem, 
Parcere subjectis, et debellare superbos.”’ 

Does not unfortunate Austria teach 
us a lesson? While yet the broad con- 
tinent is all before us where to choose, 
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the nationalities that are coming into 
our life are easily inoculated with our 
restless blood, and are caught up in 
millions into the whirl of our progress ; 
but in the far years that shall come, 
when our: growth shall have attained 
something more of permanency than 
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now, if there are then foreign peoples, 
as Chinese and Africans, grouped apart 
and solid, and fenced out from the com- 
mon life by impossible barriers of lan- 
guage and custom, as in Austria, that 
will be an evil day for the republic. 
STEPHEN POWERS. 
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HAVE sat upon the throne of France. 

I am in hope that this startling state- 
ment will not attract to this article more 
attention than the fact warrants. I am 
in hope that, notwithstanding the signifi- 
cance of the revelation I feel impelled 
to make, no inconvenient demand will 
be made upon the publishers for an un- 
limited number of copies of this invalu- 
able Magazine. Finally, I trust that the 
unfortunate experience which the Ameri- 
can people have had in the attempt to 
identify Rev. E. Williams of Green Bay 
with the “lost prince’’ will teach mod- 
eration in the present case, and check 
undue enthusiasm on the part of royal 
tuft-hunters. To nip so grave a national 
weakness in the bud, I deem it proper 
to state at the outset that the humble 
writer of these pages relinquishes on 
the spot any claim whatever to imperial 
or royal lineage. If he had ever pos- 
sessed any such claim, the time has long 
since gone by when it could with any 
propriety have been enforced. No, 
sympathetic reader, I claim no affilia- 
tion with the blood of Bourbon or of 
Bonaparte: the sceptre is but the bau- 
ble of mobs—the throne is but glued 
and polished wood-work stuffed with 
perishable hair, whose springs grow 
weaker and weaker with the pressure 
applied to them. I speak from experi- 
ence. I have sat upon the throne of 
France. I, a citizen of the United 
States—a republican by birth, educa- 
tion and conviction, and, if I must go 
yet farther, an inhabitant of the State 
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which boasts Plymouth Rock as its 
blarney-stone—I, even I, have sat be- 
neath the richly-fringed canopy and 
pressed the crimson velvet of the august 
throne of kings. Fellow-republicans, 
restrain your curiosity ; fair reader, be 
patient, and I will tell you all. Thus it 
happened. It was in the latter part of 
the reign of that most excellent gen- 
tleman, but shortsighted and perverse 
monarch, Louis Philippe, that I, with 
others of my countrymen, was “pre- 
sented at court.” It was an event in 
my life never to be forgotten, for I was 
young, gathering for the first time the 
fresh experiences of European travel, 
and keenly susceptible to external im- 
pressions. At the hour appointed, eight 
in the evening, I found myself, in 
court costume—which consisted of a 
gold-embroidered coat, buff waistcoat, 
knee-breeches and buckled shoes— 
standing in line with some dozen of 
my countrymen along the wall of the 
Grande Salle de Réception in the palace 
of the Tuileries. The American minister 
stood, ex rég/e, a little in advance of us,- 
prepared to perform his part in the ap- 
proaching ceremony. Next to our party, 
if I remember rightly, was stationed 
the British ambassador, and a small 
knot of his countrymen also to be 
presented ; next, the Russians and their 
ambassador; the Italians, Prussians, 
Austrians, etc.; so that the three sides 
of the splendid salon were lined with 
the representatives of different nations, 
presenting in their various costumes 


. 
« 
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and decorations a brilliant spectacle. 
Suddenly the low buzz of general con- 
versation was hushed as an usher, cos- 
tumed in black velvet and holding his 
wand of office, suddenly made his ap- 
pearance from the adjoining chamber 
and announced with portentous empha- 
sis, ‘ The king.” In an instant the whole 
assembly fell silently into line as His 
Majesty entered, accompanied by the 
royal family. I was greatly impressed 
by the personal appearance of Louis 
Philippe. He was tall and portly, but 
with a remarkable ease of manner, and, 
notwithstanding his corpulency, moved 
with grace and quiet dignity. He was 
followed by the queen, that good and 
gracious lady whose beauty had at that 
time faded with her years, but whose 
gentle expression and kindly smile won 
the hearts of all with whom she came 
in contact. The Duchess of Orleans, 
the beautiful widowed mother of the 
Comte de Paris and of the Duc de 
Chartres, accompanied by the Duc and 
Duchesse de Nemours, completed the 
royal group. 

The king passed slowly down the 
room, stopping at each person and sim- 
ply bowing or exchanging a few words, 
as each, by his respective minister, was 
presented to His Majesty. The queen 
and the princesses followed, received 
the presentations in like order, and en- 
tered into brief conversation here and 
there, bowing affably to all. As it was 
not to be expected, in so large an as- 
sembly, that every one present would 
be favored with a conversation with the 
king, it became the more a matter of 
intense desire with each to be the re- 
cipient of the royal favor. It was of 
course a mere chance to whom the king 
spoke. As the name of each individual 
was announced by the minister, His 
Majesty would slightly incline his head 
in pleasant recognition, exchange a 
word or two, or pass on without com- 
ment to the next person. In this way 
the whole line of guests was presented, 
the American party being last in the 
order of precedence. Aé the king ap- 
proached I experienced a strong desire 
to be addressed by him, and it is pos- 
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sible that a little forward movement on 
my part assisted in the accomplishment 
of the object; for, after disposing of 
“Mr. Brown,” “Mr. Smith,” “ Mr. Jones” 
and “Mr. Robinson”’ by a benignant 
smile, the august presence took a posi- 
tion in front of me, as if predisposed to 
indulge in a few remarks. As the min- 
ister of the United States, standing a 
little behind the king, announced “ Au- 
gustus Evergreen”’ in a low but distinct 
tone to the royal ear, the king slightly 
inclined himself in response to my low 
obeisance, and said with a smile and 
in the most perfect English, ‘“ What 
State are you from, Mr. Evergreen ?” 
To which I replied, with all the latent 
satisfaction of a son of New England, 
“Massachusetts, your Majesty.”’ ‘Pray 
what is the population of Massachusetts 
at present ?”’ At this question, for which, 
I am ashamed to say, I was wholly un- 
prepared—being a wretched hand at 
statistics and not having given a thought 
to the matter since I had cast off the 
harness of my school-days—the “latent 
satisfaction of the New Englander” 
oozed into my shoes, and a miserable 
sensation ef exposed ignorance bedewed 
my entire being. The puffed and pear- 
shaped countenance of Louis Philippe 
glowed before me, and the eyes, not 
only of France, but of all the nations 
of Europe, as well as of my own coun- 
trymen, were fixed upon me. An aw- 
ful silence filled the room, and the 
pressure of ten thousand contending 
emotions weighed upon my brain. I 
assure you, indulgent reader, that I had 
at that moment no more idea of the 
population of Massachusetts than I had 
of the population of the moon. But do 
not for an instant suppose that the pride — 
of the Evergreens deserted me at that 
awful crisis: on the contrary, I felt my- 
self impelled by every historic associa- 
tion connected with my immortal fam- 
ily, and by the absolute necessity of 
self- preservation, to reply, and that 
quickly, to the august interrogatory. 
Some figures must be stated, some es- 
timate given, it mattered little what: 
hesitation would be my downfall. Cha- 
racter, reputation, life itself demanded 
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an utterance. Although I have con- 
sumed thus much time and paper in 
giving expression to the emotions which 
overpowered me, I am conscious of 
having answered His Majesty the king 
within ten seconds of his propounding 
the question. Striking out like a drown- 
ing man into the darkness of arithmet- 
ical doubt, I uttered, mechanically, 
“ About a million.” “Ah, indeed! The 
State has grown very much since I was 
there.” ‘Your Majesty will find that 
to be the case all over the United States, 
I fancy.”” “I suppose so.” Then fol- 
lowed a few commonplace questions and 
answers as to my impressions of Paris, 
etc., and with another smile of adieu 
the king passed on, and soon after the 
royal family left the salon and the cere- 
mony was concluded. 

“Lucky fellow you are!” said Robin- 
son to me as we broke file preparatory 
to taking our departure. “If the king 
had asked me how many inhabitants 
there are in my State, I'll be whipped 
if I could have told him.” “Ah, my 
dear fellow,”’ replied I, “a man must 
inform himself on matters connected 
with his own country if he ever expects 
to get on with credit abroad.” Robin- 
son was crushed. I never told him, 
not I, that the question of the popula- 
tion of Massachusetts haunted me like 
a nightmare, lest I had made a ridicu- 
lous blunder, and that before taking my 
café au lait on the following morning 
I made all speed to a bookstore to settle 
matters with the geography. There, to 
the infinite relief of my vexed mind, 
I found the following statistical infor- 
mation: ‘Massachusetts, one of the 
New England States of North America. 
Area, 7800 square miles: Aopulation, 
800,000." Not so bad, thought I, after 
all, for, considering the date of the 
volume, which was three or four years 
old, the actual number of inhabitants 
of the State at the time of my search 
must have been closely upon that 
named by me to the king. 


But to return tothe Tuileries. As the 


foreign visitors slowly departed from the 

Salle de Réception, a few, myself among 

the number, lingered for a while to ex- 
Vox. VI.—31 
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amine the decorations of the apartment, 
the rich mouldings, illuminated ceiling, 
brocade upholstery and marvelously 
waxed Zarguet floor, which reflected 
every figure above it like a vast mirror. 
At the opposite end of the hall to the 
departing guests, two imposing entrance 
doors led to another salon, hung with 
rich tapestry and brilliantly illuminated 
with chandeliers of crystal. This was 
the ‘ Throne-room,”’ and thither Robin- 
son and I, unobserved by the rest of 
the company, who were thickly gathered 
at the remote end of the first hall, pur- 
sued our investigations. On entéring 
we found ourselves alone—alone in 
front of the raised dais upon which, 
overhung by a square canopy extend- 
ing from the wall, stood the throne. 
This was not what my imagination had 
depicted as the seat of kings. Like 
the embodiment of royalty itself, 1 had 
been deceived by the pictured primers 
and Bible illustrations of my boyhood 
days. King Louis Philippe, in his black 
cut-away coat and broad blue breast- 
ribbon, was by no means the king of 
the nursery ideal, wrapped in flow- 
ing robes of ermine, sitting on a high 
and massive throne, with a veritable 
crown upon his Jove-like brow, and 
holding in one hand a sceptre and in 
the other a sword. The throne before 
us was a simple, low-backed arm-chair 
of enameled white and gilt, terminat- 
ing in golden-clawed feet, with a com- 
fortably stuffed seat and back of crim- 
son velvet. ‘Robinson,”’ said I, half 
musingly to my companion, ‘I feel an 
irresistible inclination to seat myself in 
that chair.’’ “Nonsense! I dare you 
todoit.” That ‘dare’ gave point and 
efficacy to the half-formed resolution. 
I threw a searching glance around the 
salon and down the vista of the recep- 
tion-hall adjoining, to satisfy myself 
that I was unobserved, and then with 
the temerity of youth walked boldly up 
the steps of the richly-carpeted plat- 
form, and with an air of mock dignity 
sat myself down upon the throne of 
France! I found the royal velvet by 
no means uncomfortable, and but for a 
certain ‘ uneasiness" of the mind which 
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Shakespeare says belongs to kings, and 
which I fully realized must disturb 
“usurpers "’ like myself, my reign would 
have been longer. Steps were heard 
approaching, and, much to the relief of 
Robinson, who had been staring at me 
in an agony of apprehension, I rapidly 
descended to the level of ordinary hu- 
manity, and with my companion joined 
the departing guests and quitted the 
Tuileries. 

In this narration the general reader will 
perceive but an zacident, but the student 
of history will have immediately discov- 
ered therein a fact of the highest moral 
and political significance. The former 
may very naturally hold the opinion of 
my friend Robinson—-who, although he 
never expressed it, doubtless entertained 
it—that this act of seating myself in the 
royal arm-chair of Louis Philippe, in 
which no human being was then sup- 
posed to have a right to sit but him who 
ruled the kingdom of France, was noth- 
ing more nor less than a piece of Yan- 
kee impertinence and presumption. To 
such I would answer, I was young, 
curious, imaginative. Without reflec- 
tion, and impelled by the novelty of 
the idea and a most favorable opportu- 
nity, I did that, harmless in itself, which 
mature years would have suggested as 
improper and indelicate. But, fortu- 
nately, all are not Robinsons, and the 
political issues which grew out of that 
simple and unpremeditated act more 
than atone for its apparent indiscretion. 
Do I hear some astonished reader ask, 
“What Jolitical issues could possibly 
have proceeded from the fact that an 
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American citizen sat for a few moments 
upon the throne of a king?” Ah, my 
dear shortsighted friend, read your his- 
tory. Although you will not find the 
circumstance, which I have now for the 
first time permitted to transpire, record- 
ed therein, its conseguences afford one 
of the most interesting pages in the 
history of revolutionary France. Are 
you indeed so blind as not to perceive 
that a tremendous significance lay hid- 
den in the fact that a citizen of the 
“Great Republic” had sat beneath the’ 


‘canopy and pressed the velvet which 


until then had been sacredly reserved 
for kings? Think you that from that 
hour no omen of political disaster and 
defeat hung over the misguided house 
of Orleans? Within a brief period of 
months from that memorable evening 
when Augustus Evergreen, a citizen of 
the United States, sat in “republican 
simplicity ’’ on the throne of France, 
Louis Philippe, incapable of compre- 
hending the just demands of his sub- 
jects for liberal reforms, was flying in a 
hackney coach from his capital, to seek, 
under the assumed name of “Smith,” a 
passage across the Channel, leaving 
behind him for ever his much-beloved 
but much-abused kingdom; and on the 
same portentous night that throne of 
enameled white and gold was hurled 
by an infuriated mob from the windows 
of the Tuileries, and converted by the 
excited populace into the material of a 
bonfire in the Place du Carrousel, amid 
an uproar of voices shouting in stentor- 
ian tones, “ Long live the Republic !”’ 
ARTHUR FLEMING. 
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PART I. 


CHAPTER IV. 
At nine o'clock a party met on the 
steps of the town-hall, each per- 
son giving the password to one who 
stood on the lowest step, and who an- 
swered ‘‘Frigid’’ to the “Zone” of the 
twenty-nine others. 

At Mrs. Charlton’s hall door the same 
formality was observed, and all but one 
thought that thirty gentlemen were en- 
tering the ball-room. We marched two 
and two, as motley a crowd as ever was 
seen at an impromptu masquerade-par- 
ty. The rooms were full of ladies, and 
we were received with every demonstra- 
tion of joy. Having paraded the rooms 
two or three times, we broke ranks and 
darted toward the ladies in every direc- 
tion. An uproar followed, with running, 
laughter and screams, but the band 
struck up a lively strain, and in a few 
moments all had found partners and 
the dancing began. Meantime, I had 
caught Laura by the hand, and now 
drew her into a corner. 

She followed with an air of curiosity, 
asking what I wanted of her. 

“TI am going to tell your fortune.”’ 

“I don’t wish to hear it.” 

“T can tell you something that will 
convince you of my knowledge.” 

“No, you can’t.” 

“TI can tell you who sends you a bou- 
quet every morning.” 

“Who are you ?” 

“Do you want to know who sends 
the bouquet ?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“It is Henry Stone.” 

The blood rushed to her face, but 
quickly recovering, she exclaimed, 
“You are not Mr. Stone ?” 

I stood up, laughing: “I am five feet 
three, and he can’t be less than six feet. 
Do you love him, Laura ?” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Does he love you?” 





“T don’t know.” 

“Why, what is the matter ?”” 

She sprang up: “I’m afraid of you— 
let me go.” 

The next moment I was alone. I 
had failed in the object which had 
brought me to the party, but I must not 
show my disappointment; so, crossing 
the room, I took my seat by a gentle 
little girl and told her a romantic string 
of nonsense. 

Two or three masqueraders came up 
and had their fortunes told, but sud- 
denly I felt a pinch on my arm (the ° 
preconcerted signal between Henry and 
myself that it was time for me to leave) ; 
so, glancing around, I said, “What do 
you want?” e 

“I want my fortune told, but not 
here: you must come with me.” 

Some objections were raised, but 
promising to return in fifteen minutes, 
we repaired to the hall. We walked 
down it toward the back door, and the 
next instant the lamp was out. Henry 
hastened with me through the back 
door and along the gallery to the 
kitchen, where a girl stood waiting, to 
whom I was resigned, while he made 
the best of his way back to the hall. 
In a short time I reached home, the 
servant having conducted me by a cir- 
cuitous route. 

Once safe in the sitting-room, I threw 
off most of my disguise, then opened 
a door leading into the library, where a 
young man was awaiting my arrival. 
It was Mr. Addison, one of the thirty, 
who had given me his place for a time. 
He was engaged to a lady who had left 
town for the holidays, and, not being 
Charlton-mad, parties were not quite so 
enchanting to him as to some others. 

“Returned,” I said, entering the 
room. ‘Make the best of your way 
over: I have fled like Cinderella, leav- 
ing the company in commotion." 
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I followed him to the gallery, and 
stood some time trying to see if he got 
in unnoticed. I could see lights moving 
about Mrs. Charlton’s house and yard: 
the music was hushed, and ever and 
anon loud peals of laughter came from 
the parlors. 


On the next morning, about seven 
o’clock, the nurse came running over 
to say “that baby was ill, and wouldn’t 
Mrs. Stone please come over and see 
what had best be done ?” 

Of course I hurried, and when I went 
into the nursery found the little fellow 
in a high fever and covered with a rash. 
Mrs. Charlton was sitting by the nurse 
crying, and it was very evident that noth- 
ing had been done for the little sufferer. 
The two other small children were run- 
ning about the room barefooted and 
partially dressed. I examined the baby 
and applied some simple remedies, but 
advised its mother to send at once for a 
physician. I had seen a good deal of 
sickness, though I never had a little 
darling of my own to care for, and I 
knew this child was very ill with scarlet 
fever. 

“For whom shall I send ?” 

“Have you had no medical advice 
since you came here?” I asked, rather 
cautiously. 

“Yes, but who is your physician, Mrs. 
Stone ?”’ 

“Dr. Cartwright.” 

“Do you recommend him as the best ? 
Do you think I had better send for him ?” 

The fear of responsibility led me to 
give an indirect answer: “I always 
have Dr. Cartwright, for he has been 
very successful in my family, but there 
are others of equal merit. Whom have 
you called in ?” 

“Dr. Pennant has been attendmg my 
washerwoman: he comes every morn- 
ing at nine. I'll wait until he comes.” 

“*Had you not better send for him to 
call earlier to-day ?” 

“Well, I can. Nurse, tell James to 
go for him.” 

When the nurse returned, Mrs. Charl- 
ton left the room, saying she would go 
and dress. I did what I thought was 
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best for the baby, and had the other 
children dressed, by which time Dr. 
Pennant had arrived. 

He made a low bow at the door, then 
advanced shyly to the fireplace, where 
he stood looking down at the child .as 
it lay in my lap. I had never seen 
him before, and on a different occasion 
should have found his appearance irre- 
sistibly comical. He was very small, 
with bushy hair, blinking eyes, and a 
mouth which assumed a singular twist 
whenever he opened it. He kept his 
hands during most of the time stuffed 
in his pockets. After asking innumer- 
able questions, he pronounced the dis- 
ease scarlet fever just as Mrs. Charlton 
opened the door. She looked horrified. 

“Don’t be frightened,” I said: ‘there 
has been a good deal of it in town, but 
of a mild character.” 

Most of the day, and all night, I 
watched by the little sufferer, who grew 
gradually worse. How I wished for 
Dr. Cartwright, and reproached myself 
for not having counseled Mrs. Charlton 
to send for him! Then a little calm 
reflection would assure me I had acted 
for the best. 

When the bright morning sun broke 
through the eastern window I felt greatly 
relieved; for, “Certainly,” I thought, 
“Mrs. Charlton will see her baby is no 
better, and will have another physician.” 

She did not, however, propose it, and I 
was forced to tell her that I considered 
the child in great danger. 

She sprang up, and glared at me like 
a maniac, but her voice never lost its 
singular plaintiveness, even in her ex- 
citement, as she exclaimed, hysterically, 
“Why did you not tell me Dr. Pennant 
was not a good physician ?” 

“Mrs. Charlton,” I said, as calmly as 
possible, “I have brought no charge 
against Dr. Pennant, and have no wish 
to disparage him. But as your friend 
I considered it my duty to tell you your 
baby was no better, and thus give you 
an opportunity to do more for him while 
yet there is time. If I were in your 
place, when Dr. Pennant comes I should 
ask him to call in another physician in 
consultation.” 
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Before I had ceased speaking she was 
perfectly quiet, answering in her usual 
indifferent manner: “Oh, it is not ne- 
cessary to consult Dr. Pennant about 
having another doctor. After he leaves 
I will send for Dr. Cartwright.” 

I remonstrated against this, but in 
vain, and finding her heedless of all 
objections, I went home, determined 
not to be present when Dr. Pennant 
called. 


CHAPTER V. 


HEnry and I met at a late breakfast 
that morning. It was the first meal we 
had taken together since the party. 

“‘Good-morning,” he said cheerfully 
as I entered the dining-room. “I 
thought you had forsaken home for the 
Charltons.” 

“Not quite. I don’t fancy them so 
much: as you do. I go there out of 
charity, and you for—” 

“Love,” he answered, moodily. 

I related what had happened, and 
‘mentioned my fear of unpleasant as well 
as sad results. He listened attentively, 
and then asked why I had remained 
all night, when there were two grown 
daughters in the family. 

“Henry,” I said, gravely, “would 
you believe it, those girls had company 
until midnight, and then retired without 
coming near the nursery ?” 

He made no answer, and I felt a mis- 
erable conviction that nothing I could 
say or do would open his eyes to their 
real characters. After a short pause I 
inquired if there had been any letters 
the day before. 

“Yes, two tg me—one from Decatur. 
He is not coming home: he has ac- 
cepted an invitation to join a hunting- 
party. He says, as he graduates in 
June, and will then be coming home for 
good, he prefers to spend his vacation 
in this way. My other letter was from 
my little girl, and I must go and see 
her. Let mesee. To-day is Saturday: 


I will start on Monday afternoon.” 
“How old is your 4¢te girl?’ I 
asked with an emphasis. 
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“Fifteen—no, sixteen—this coming 
February. [can’t realize it! I always 
think of her as a little girl, and haven't 
seen her for over two years.” 

“She will want some dresses, but I 
will see to that. You had better pro-. 
vide a present for her.”’ 

He rose to go to his office, and as he 
passed me put his arm round my waist 
and said, ‘“ How little did I think that 
night father brought you here a bride, 
and I called you ‘mother’ in fun, that I 
should grow to love you so well!” 

I kissed him affectionately, but felt 
very sad. Every proof of his goodness 
and tenderness of heart only made it 
more unbearable to think of him as 
married to so selfish a woman as Laura 
Charlton. 

About the middle of the day I re- 
turned to Mrs. Charlton’s. The door 
was opened by an elderly gentleman, 
who held a paper in his hand. We 
bowed, and I passed on to the nursery, 
at the door of which I paused and 
glanced round at the stranger. He had 
sunk down into a chair in the hall, ap- 
parently absorbed in his paper. 

Entering the nursery, I found Mrs. 
Charlton sitting by the crib, looking 
very miserable. I drew achair up to 
her side and inquired about the baby. 

“He is going to die.” 

“Why do you think so? Has he 
grown so much worse since I left?” 

“T don’t-know, but Dr. Pennant says 
there is no chance for him now, since 
that medicine was not given regularly 
last night.” 

I started: ‘‘ What does he mean, Mrs. 
Charlton ?” 

“I don’t know: he talked a great 
deal this morning, and I have sent for 
Dr. Cartwright.” 

“Did you inform Dr. Pennant of your 
intention ?”” 

“No: I did not think it necessary.” 

I felt tempted to leave the house, but 
it seemed uncharitable after her sending 
for me, and at times appearing to trust 
me so much. 

Very soon Dr. Cartwright was an- 
nounced. He examined the child, ask- 
ing what had been done. I gave him 
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an account, and concluded by saying, 
“Dr. Pennant left two prescriptions last 
evening, telling me to give No. 1 until 
the fever rose above a certain pulsation, 
and then to change to No. 2. I did so, 
and this morning he told Mrs. Charl- 
ton, when I was not present, that there 
was no chance for her baby, because 
the first medicine had not been con- 
tinued.” 

‘Let me see the two medicines, Mrs. 
Stone.”” I handed them to him: he ex- 
amined them carefully, and then turned 
to the child: “An hour hence I will 
give you my opinion, Mrs. Charlton.” 
He seated himself beside the crib and 
watched patiently and silently during 
the next hour. 

As there was nothing I could do, I 
went up stairs to see what Fannie and 
Laura were about. I found Fannie 
combing her hair, while Laura was 
sewing trimmings on an evening dress. 
After talking a little, I asked if either 
had been present when Dr. Pennant 
called. 

“No,’’ said Fannie: “I haven't been 
down stairs to-day.” 

I hinted that I thought the baby was 
very sick, and added that Missy and 
her other little brother both looked 
unwell. 

“Just what I expected! Here we are 
in a strange place, and mother allowed 
the servants to take those children off, 
she didn’t know where! I’m not sur- 
prised that they have scarlet fever.” 

“Well,” I said, “they have got it, 
and it is useless to talk about how they 
got it. You will all have plenty to do. 
I would speak to your mother about 
them, but she gets so frightened every 
time I tell her anything, I thought it 
would be best to tell you and Laura 
first.” 

“Do you really think they will have 
scarlet fever?’ asked Laura. 

“Yes. Have you both had it ?” 

“Yes,” answered Laura, “but the 
twins have not.” 

“You had better keep them away 
from the nursery.” 

“Oh mercy!” exclaimed Fannie. “I 
don’t know what we could do with 
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them: they mind nobody when pa’s at 
home, and he had to come last night, 
to add to the other ills.” 

I looked at the girl in silent aston- 
ishment. 

“Oh, you needn't be surprised at what 
I say, Mrs. Stone. He will not have 
been here a week before you will un- 
derstand what I mean.” 

“Well, one of you come down pres- 
ently and get the doctor’s directions, 
for I cannot remain all day, nor come 
to-night.” 

I returned to the nursery to wait for 
the expiration of the hour. I had been 
seated a few moments when Mrs. Charl- 
ton came and sat down by me, ask- 
ing in a low tone, “Who is your dress- 
maker ?” 

To say I was amazed would give but 
a faint idea of what I felt. I could 
scarcely collect myself and answer po- 
litely, “‘ Mrs. Gent.” 

“T want my girls to go to some one 
who will make their things nicely: they 
always have so much ugly trimming. 
Yours fit so nice! Is she reasonable 
in her charges ?” 

“T think so, but she is not the most 
fashicnable.” 

During this strange chat I noticed the 
doctor go to the crib where Missy was 
asleep and examine her pulse: then 
turning to me, he asked, “ Has this child 
had scarlet fever?” 

“No,” I replied. 

“Then she should not have been al- 
lowed to remain in this room.” 

“TI told mother to send her up stairs 
last night,” said a voice from the door. 

The doctor turned quickly to see who 
the new-comer was. 

“How could I, Fannie ?” replied Mrs. 
Charlton. ‘You were in the parlor 
when she fell asleep, and I was afraid 
to leave her up there alone.” 

“What difference would it have made? 
Ellen could have put her to bed, and 
she would have known nothing.” 

I got up and went to the baby. 

“ How is he now ?” I asked. 

“Much better,” replied Dr. Cartwright, 
coming toward me and giving directions 
for the day. 
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When he was gone I said, “I can’t 
remain to-day.” 

“Oh, do not go: I don’t want to be 
left alone.” 

“Lor, mother! here’s Laura, and I: 
what is the use of Mrs. Stone’s over- 
fatiguing herself?” 

I left with very little ceremony. 

Next morning I sent to inquire, and 
the servant brought me word that the 
baby was out of danger, but that both 
Missy and the little boy had taken the 
fever. 

Before going to church I went over. 
Everything was in confusion ; so, prom- 
ising to come back as soon as I returned 
from church, I left at once. Not sup- 
posing any of them intended to come, 
I did not offer them seats in my car- 
riage. What was my surprise, as I got 
out, to see Mrs. Charlton’s carriage dash 
up and Miss Laura step out elegantly 
dressed ! 

She came home with me, for her car- 
riage did not return in time. Henry 
was at home and helped us to alight. I 
hurried in and changed my dress: then 
coming down I told Laura twice I was 
ready to start. She did not move, and 
I went alone. 

The children were about the same: 
Mrs. Charlton was asleep, and Fannie 
“on duty.” Very soon Dr. Cartwright 
came again. Fannie was out of the 
room, and he told me frankly that Ed- 
die was in great danger: the brain was 
affected, and he feared congestion. 

“What do you think of the other 
two ?” 

“They will get along very well with 
a little care, but Missy has had too 
much to eat this morning.” 

“Doctor, dine with me to-day, at four 
o’clock: I have something to tell you 
about these children.” 

“T will—thank you!” 

He left, and when Fannie returned I 
got up, saying, 

“I must go now: I will send Laura 
home; but I should like to see your 
mother if she is awake ?” 

“Yes; she is in the dining-room with 
pa: go right in, Mrs. Stone.” 

I did so, and was introduced to Mr. 
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Charlton, a tall, grave man, whom I 
had no time to notice more particularly. 

“Mrs. Charlton,’’ I said, “I have 
come to tell you that Dr. Cartwright 
dines with me to-day, when I intend 
telling him that Dr. Pennant also visits 
your children. As I recommended Dr. 
Cartwright, I consider it due to him to 
tell him this, for the two are not working 
together, and so may do serious damage 
to one of their patients.” 

Mrs. Charlton looked confused, but 
her husband said sharply, 

“What! employing two doctors ?” 

“You know nothing about it, Mr. 
Charlton. Dr. Cartwright is the phys- 
ician, while Dr. Pennant is my friend, 
and merely advises.” 

“Very well,” I said : “good-morning.” 
I left the room disgusted. When I got 
home I told Laura she was needed and 
must go at once. It is useless to add 
that I made a communication to Dr. Cart- 
wright as I had intended. He sat with 
me till he saw Dr. Pennant go into Mrs. 
Charlton’s gate, about eight o’clock, and 
then followed him. 

An hour later Mrs. Charlton and 
Laura came over to me. The former 
was very gracious : 

“Mrs. Stone, I fear I was rude to-day, 
but do come over. Eddie will die if 
not well nursed: no one can take your 
place.” 

Henry was present, and answered for 
me: “Mother is not much used to sit- 
ting up, and I am afraid she will be sick.” 

Mrs. Charlton, however, looked so 
wretched that I said, “No, Henry, I 
will take care of myself, and if I can be 
of any use to the poor child, I will go.” 

Another long night of watching. 
Missy slept most of the time, and the 
baby had its regular nurse, so my at- 
tention was given principally to little 
Eddie, who lay very ill—not asleep, but 
unconscious. Toward morning he grew 
rapidly worse. I went up stairs and 
woke Laura, telling her he was sinking, 
and that she had better call her mother. 

“Oh no: mother has been up so 
much, crying and worrying, let her 
rest.” 

“But she would rather be with him if 
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he is to die. I think yours is a mis- 
taken kindness, Laura.” 

“Sister,” said she, calling to Fannie, 
“would you wake mother ?”’ 

““No: what’s the use ?” 

“Laura,” said I, ‘send for Dr. Cart- 
wright immediately.” 

“You had better send for Mr. Rush- 
ton if you think he is dying,” said Fan- 
nie: “he has never been christened.” 

“Well, do so, but, Laura, are you 
willing to take all this responsibility on 
yourself ?”’ 

“Of course.” 

I returned to the nursery. Laura 
soon came in, half dressed, and in due 
time Mr. Rushton arrived; nor was it 
long before Dr. Cartwright followed. 
He told me things were as he had an- 
ticipated, and that he had prepared 
Mrs. Charlton the night before to ex- 
pect this; so I whispered to Mr. Rush- 
ton, ‘“Baptize him at once: he can’t 
last very long now.” 

“What name ?” 

“Eddington,” said Laura. 

During the last half hour the fever 
had abated: I gave the little sufferer a 
spoonful of wine-whey, and soon after- 
ward he looked up, perfectly rational. 
Mr. Rushton whispered to me, “ He is 
conscious: speak to him.” 

I knelt down close to the child, and 
said,, ‘Don’t you want to be a little 
angel, darling?’ (I had heard him try 
to sing with Missy, 


“‘T want to be an angel ;”” 


so hoped he would remember it, and he 
did.) 


“Yes.” His voice was growing fainter. . 


“God has sent for you to come to 
heaven, have bright wings, and be a 
little angel.” 

“T'll go.” 

Here Laura burst out crying, and 
hid her face near the child’s pillow. 
He closed his little eyes wearily, but 
only for a moment, yet he never spoke 
again. I found Mrs. Charlton and 
Fannie were both in the room. They 
were crying, but so quietly that I doubt- 
ed whether they were aware of Eddie’s 
condition. He breathed slowly a few 
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moments longer, then Dr. Cartwright 
closed the eyes, saying, ‘The angel is 
in heaven.” 

The morning light streamed in on 
the dead, but did not seem intrusive. 
There was no loud grief to be sup+ 
pressed. Mrs. Charlton cried a good 
deal, and Laura sat mute and subdued. 
Fannie helped me to lay out the child, 
and was very efficient, displaying her 
usual sangfroid and giving no outward 
token of feeling. 

When Missy awoke, I wrapped a 
blanket around her and took her on my 
lap: she soon missed Eddie and asked 
for him. 

“He has gone to heaven to be an 
angel, Missy.” 

“T want to go too: he knew I did, 
and it wasn’t fair to go when I was 
asleep.” 

“Why, would you go and leave mam- 
ma? She is crying now because Eddie 
has gone, and would cry so much more 
if you were to go also.” 

“Well, I always go out when Eddie 
does. I never stole away and left him; 
and he knew I wanted to be an angel.” 

“But, my dear little girl, you must 
wait until God sends for you: don’t you 
know we must obey God ?”’ 

“Did he send for Eddie?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, I'll wait.” 

“That’s a good girl. Now, don’t try 
to get out of bed to-day. Be good and 
I'll send you your breakfast, and there 
shall be a pretty doll on the waiter for 


” 


you. 


At ten o’clock I received a telegram 
from Henry: it read as follows: 

“Can’t make arrangements for I. W. 
Come if you can: I am waiting at the 
Junction. Don’t be alarmed.” 

This was not very intelligible, but I 
could not go then, and despatched the 
following answer : 

“Come home now: will go with you 
next week.” 

He returned home next morning. In 
the afternoon I went back to Mrs. Charl- 
ton’s to see what arrangements had 
been made for the funeral. I found 
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Laura and Dr. Pennant in the parlor 
looking at Eddie, while Dr. Cartwright 
sat at a side table making out the cer- 
tificate. 

There had evidently been words be- 
fore I came between the two doctors, 
for Dr. Pennant asked in his nervous 
way, “ Did you put down scarlet fever ?” 

“Ves,” 

“Well, I think, as we can’t agree, 
there had better be a post-mortem ex- 
amination and an inquest.” 

Dr. Cartwright got up from his seat 
very angrily, and walking up to the 
little man, said, sternly, “If ever you 
mention such a thing again, in connec- 
tion with a patient of mine, I'll slap 
your face the first time we meet in a 
crowd.” 

“My professional honor is at stake, 
sir.” 

“Sign your name and let me be done 
with you.” 

The miserable little man walked to 
the table and did as he was ordered. I 
was amazed, but before I could recover 
myself, I heard Laura remark, “If I 
were Dr. Pennant, I should sue Dr. Cart- 
wright for defamation of character.” 

“Miss Charlton, that is very danger- 
ous advice to give,” said Dr. Cartwright, 
calmly. “But I wish you good-even- 
ing.” He then turned to Dr. Pennant: 
“Doctor, this is the first time I have 
ever recognized you as a physician, or 
allowed my name to be on the same 
page with yours, and it will certainly be 
the last.” 

So soon as he was out of hearing, 
Dr. Pennant began a tirade about his 
professional honor, the insult he had 
received, and similar matters; all of 
which I cut short with—‘* There is a time 
and place for everything; but this, Dr. 
Pennant, is not the place to defend 
yourself, nor are you accountable to 
me: moreover, I wish to hear nothing 
more that you can say.” 

Pretty soon Fannie and her mother 
came in, and having learned when the 
funeral would take place, I went to the 
nursery. 

Missy was sitting up in bed, with very 
little fever. 
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“Oh, Mrs. Stone! nurse says Eddie 
is dead: is he?’ Didn’t you say he had 
gone to heaven to be an angel ?” 

I was silent. Could the child have 
so entirely misunderstood me? Had 
she no idea of heaven in connection 
with death? ‘Missy, don’t you know 
you can only go to heaven by dying ?” 
She looked puzzled. ‘So little Eddie 
was so sick our good God sent for him 
to come to heaven, and he went by 
dying. You mustn’t cry: you must be 
a good girl, and one of these days He 
will send for you.” 


I saw nothing of Henry till after the 
funeral. He came in with the question : 
‘Mother, what’s to pay over the way ?” 

“ How ?” 

“Why, that ninny, Dr. Pennant, came 
to me to get my advice about suing for 
defamation of character.” 

“What did you tell him ?” 

“T advised him to hold his tongue: he 
hasn’t the shadow of a showing against _ 
Dr. Cartwright.” 

“What about Irene, Henry ?” 

“She seems very unhappy, but I can 
tell you little about it. It was night 
when I got to L——, and I waited until 
morning before going to the academy. 
After I sent in for her it was nearly an 
hour before she made her appearance. 
Her manners were constrained, her 
eyes swollen from crying, but not one 
word could I get from her as to the 
cause. 

“T asked her if she would like to go 
to ride in the afternoon, and she looked 
up so pained and distressed—replying, 
‘I would—but—I can’t’—that I was 
utterly at a loss to comprehend her. 
The necklace I had taken with me 
seemed to please her, but she asked me 
to take it back and put it away for her. 
‘No,’ I said, ‘wear it: no matter if you 
should lose it.’ She insisted; so here 
it is. The teachers all gave good ac- 
counts of her—said she studied well 
and practiced hard. I left her without 
any definite idea of what to do; but, as 
I thought about the matter that night, 
her unhappy look worried me. School 
is all the home she has at present, and 
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I feel it is my duty to endeavor to make 
her contented and cheerful. That is 
why I asked you to come, thinking if 
we were to get her away from the acad- 
emy, we could better understand the 
young lady.” 

“Has she grown much ?” 

“Very much: she is tall, but some- 
what slight. By the by, her hands are 
uncommonly pretty.” 

“TI will go with you, willingly, next 
week, when I have got over my fatigue. 
There can be no reason why you 
shouldn’t know all that concerns Irene. 
No doubt something is wrong, but it 
will probably turn out a very trifling 
matter.” 

“The more trifling the more easily 
remedied.” 

It seemed to me that he was striving 
to do his duty by his ward, without 
finding any pleasure in the task. 
“Thinking so much of Laura,”’ I con- 
cluded, “‘he can’t give poor little Irene 
the attention that is due to her.” 


CHAPTER VI. 


AFTER a delightful trip of thirty-six 
hours we reached L—— on the 6th of 
January. It was a little country town, 
and its quiet was very refreshing to me 
after the excitement of the last few 
weeks. There was not much else in 
the way of attraction. The female 
academy, situated at one extremity of 
the place, was all that gave it import- 
ance. The visitors to the institution 
were sufficiently frequent to support a 
hotel. 

Directly after breakfast we got a 
country carriage and proceeded to the 
school. 

“Get Irene,” I said, “and we will 
take a ride through these woods. It 
will be pleasant to us all, and her re- 
serve will wear off before we speak of 
anything serious.” 

He did so, and led her out to the car- 
riage, where I sat waiting. The intro- 
duction was awkward enough: I had 
never before seen her. 

She was, indeed, pale and slight: 
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there was a haggard look about her 
sweet face that was very touching. She 
was painfully shy and reserved, but 
this did not displease me : nothing could 
be more unlike the manners of board- 
ing-school girls in general. 

The drive was a very agreeable one: 
the air was cool and bracing, and the 
roads were splendid. We talked of 
everything except school. When we 
reached the hotel I took Irene to my 
room, where a bright wood-fire was 
burning cheerily. I made her sit be- 
side me and tell me of her occupations, 
watching, meanwhile, for any faltering 
which might afford a clew to her trou- 
ble. She spoke unreservedly of her 
studies, but when I went a step farther 
and asked about her life among her 
schoolmates, she relapsed into silence. 
I drew her close to my side. “Irene,” 
I said, “you are unhappy: come, tell 
me what is the matter—tell me as your 
friend. If you have any sorrow or have 
committed any fault, confide in me 
and you shall have all my sympathy. 
Do not fear that I shall deride you, or 
that I shall not be lenient in my judg- 
ment.” 

Her head sank on my shoulder, and 
she answered slowly, “I am unhappy, 
but I can hardly tell why, it is so foolish.” 

“Try and tell me. I have taken this 
trip merely to see you and make you 
happy and contented. I know you 
think you owe Mr. Henry (as you call 
him) a great deal; so think of that and 
tell me all, for it has worried him dread- 
fully to see you so sad.” 

She began, in a slow, quiet way, 
which I found was habitual with her: 
““When Mr. Henry brought me to this 
school he told me to be obedient to the 
teachers and friendly with the girls, but 
never to have an intimate friend—not 
even to tell them more of myself than 
that I was an orphan, and that my 
guardian had put me to school. He 
wrote often himself—oh such: nice long 
letters, sometimes so amusing! Of 
course, I never let any one read my 
letters.” 

“You were right,” I said, encourag- 


ingly. 
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“So I thought. Indeed, Mr. Henry 
had told me not to let them read my 
letters. The girls said I was foolish: 
none of them seemed to like me, and 
I was almost always alone. Still, they 
never really troubled me until last 
summer, when two new scholars came 
during vacation, who noticed me read- 
ing my letters and began teasing me 
about them. Oh, Mrs. Stone, I can’t 
tell you how they tormented me, but I 
would never tell them a word. One 
day they opened my portfolio with a 
hair-pin, and found a letter and some en- 
velopes directed to Mr. Stone. «So they 
told all through the school that I was 
engaged, and cared for nothing but 
reading and writing letters. I denied 
it, but it was of no use. One of these 
girls, named May Jordan, came to me 
one day during recess and asked me to 
join her play. It was a rough romp, 
and I refused. She said, ‘I know why: 
you want to read that letter again from 
your ‘ precious Stones.’. You are a great 
chit to be thinking of beaux: you-had 
better.go to your spelling: I saw a mis- 
spelt word in your dictation.’ I said, 
‘May, you know that is notso.’ ‘Don’t 
you know, Irene,’ she answered, ‘that 
it is against the rules to give a girl the 
lie?’ I was provoked, and said, ‘ I have 
told you I am not engaged: now you 
know it will be a falsehood for you to 
say so again.’ Some girls gathered 
round and took my letter from me, and 


I was obliged to call to the teacher to | 


make them give it up. May then told her 
that I had called her a liar, and though 
I begged to be allowed to explain, she 
punished me, making me recite ten dic- 
tionary columns. Even one such pun- 
ishment excludes you from the ‘ good- 
conduct testimonials.’ ”’ 

“Why did you not go at once to the 
principal ?”’ 

“The first of the next month she saw 
my name was off the good-conduct list— 
so sent for me and the teacher who had 
punished me. The teacher gave her 


version of the affair, and Madame said 
it was disgraceful, and sent me out of 
the room. Since then I have been mis- 
erable—teased by the girls, laughed at 
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for the disgrace, and ashamed to think 
I should have no report to send Mr. 
Henry: this has hurt me most of all.” 

“T suppose his visit on Christmas was 
only another source of annoyance ?” 

“Yes.” 

I pressed the poor little orphan to my 
heart. As she told her simple story I 
could scarcely believe she was nearly 
sixteen, her manners were so artless, 
her feelings so childlike. “Irene, you 
have been shamefully treated : you shall 
never go back there.” 

She trembled from suppressed emo- 
tion. 

“Weep, Irene,” I said: “I am sure 
you have not wept freely for many a 
day.” 

“T have had no friend,” she said, 
sobbing, “since mamma left me.” 

After a time she grew quieter. I got 
up, laid her head on the sofa cushion 
and went into the next room, where 
Henry was reading. 

I told him all, putting his own mis- 
takes so glaringly before him as to ex- 
clude any notion flattering to his vanity. 
I blamed him for putting her in a school 
with the principal of which he had no 
personal acquaintance, and also for his 
want of discretion in endeavoring to 
order her conduct, when he knew noth- 
ing of her disposition and character, 
He said little except to admire her firm- 
ness, but asked if I did not think her 
unusually sensitive. 

“T think she will be a true woman,” 
I replied. 

We talked then of what should be 
done with her. After much discussion, 
he asked if I would take her home with 
me. 

“No.” ~ 

“Why not ?” 

“Simply because I will not have so 
young a girl in my house who is not my 
daughter.” 

It was finally arranged that she should 
go for a time to a distant school, with 
the principal of which I had once been 
intimate. 

When Irene and I were ready for 
dinner, Henry came in. I was curious 
to see how they would meet. He was 
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always easy and graceful in his man- 
ners, and not less so now than on other 
occasions. He sat down beside her on 
the sofa, and taking her hands pressed 
them gently in his, saying, kindly,‘ Irene, 
your candid story is more to me than 
a thousand conduct-medals; so don’t 
think any more of the past, but forgive 
me the part I have had in making you 
unhappy.” 

“Forgive you ?”’ 

“Yes, for having so little confidence 
in you, and for being so foolish as to 
want concealed what had better have 
been known. But it is all past now: 
my ‘sensitive flower,’ I will guard you 
more carefully henceforth.” 

“But, Mr. Henry, it was so ridiculous 
in those girls to suppose I was to marry 
my guardian: you are a great deal too 
old for me, are you not ?” 

“Yes,” said Henry, dryly. 

I was amused at the girl’s artlessness, 
but it made me feel more at ease; for, 
to say truth, Henry was so handsome I 
was not surprised that silly school-girls 
should have made a hero of him. 

“Trene,”’ he said that evening, “ where 
are your letters? I do not believe they 
are too good to be opened.” 
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“I haven’t any: I had no place to 


keep them.” 
“Did you burn them ?” 
“Nearly all. Here are two in my 


pocket: they are all I have.” 

“It was well I kept all your mother’s 
letters for you.” 

“Yes, indeed! You don’t know how 
hard it is to keep anything at the 
academy.” 

“And, Irene, you have endured all 
this for so long atime, and not com- 
plained! Why were you afraid to tell 
me?” 

Here I interposed, for she was ready 
to cry. I went up to where she sat and 
laid my hand over her eyes: ‘Never 
mind now, Irene: you are too excited 
to explain. He will understand it all 
one of these days.” 

So he did, but only by degrees. He 
learned in time how deep grief for her 
mother had tinged her sensitive nature 
with sadness; how her mind had silent- 
ly expanded while closed against ordi- 
nary influences; how her heart, gentle 
and pure, instinctively kept hidden 
treasures of which it was but dimly 
conscious. 
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T is one of the enigmas of our day 
why Science should be so much re- 
vered, and its application to the prac- 
tical purposes of life remain compara- 
tively unknown and unhonored. Only 
a few privileged names in this depart- 
ment have become the common proper- 
ty of the world, and even in these cases 
a cleverly-told anecdote, often mythical 
enough, is usually the main point of in- 
terest that connects them with the mem- 
ory of the multitude. Archimedes’ 
circle, Newton's apple, Galvani’s frogs 
and Watts’ teakettle are the features of 
their lives best known to the world. A 





Brunel may become famous through his 
Thames Tunnel, a Stephenson through 
his Britannia Bridge, and a Reebling 
through his great works in our land; 
but how few otherwise well-informed 
men know, or care to know, anything 
of the great achievements of modern 
technology! On our side of the At- 
lantic we admire mainly the vast pro- 
portions of great works, and boast justly 
of having the longest railways, the 
finest bridges and the largest steam- 
boats: we point with legitimate pride at 
the railway track which here precedes 
civilization and settlement itself, and at 
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the speed with which the two oceans 
were linked to each other in even less 
than the appointed time. But we ought 
not, in our self-congratulations, to forget 
or willfully overlook what is done else- 
where, but remember that the industry 
of the Old World, though not able to 
compete with ours in gigantic propor- 
tions, still has its exploits to record and 
its triumphs to celebrate. It may not 
be amiss, therefore, to recall here some 
of the most remarkable cases of the 
kind in which European skill and en- 
ergy have proved themselves fair rivals 
of our own. 

It was one of the most striking evi- 
dences of the grandeur which charac- 
terized Roman enterprises in the days 


of Roman greatness that the engineers, - 


when laying out new military roads, in- 
variably chose an air-line, unmindful 
of such mountains and valleys, rivers 
and abysses as might lie in the way. 
Hence they brought the art of bridge- 
building especially to a degree of per- 
fection which had not been surpassed 
till the exigencies of steam in our day 
called for new methods. Such colossal 
works required necessarily a certain 
time for their construction, which even 
the progress in modern mechanics could 
not shorten essentially so long as the 
material remained the same. Wherever 
stone is employed there travel must be 
stopped, river navigation delayed and 
trade interfered with for considerable 
periods. Such has been the experience 
even of our greatest successes at Mon- 
treal, Cincinnati and St. Louis, to say 
nothing of the projected bridge between 
New York and Brooklyn. In vain have 
we learnt to make coffer-dams by pneu- 
matic methods, to sink masses of béton 
in enormous eaissons, and to employ 
divers as workmen under water; in 
vain are centrifugal pumps used instead 
of hand pumps and pater-noster works; 
in vain has steam taken the place of the 
costly and unreliable work of human 
hands: the time has been shortened, 
but it is still so enormous as to interfere 
seriously with the purpose of such gi- 
gantic enterprises. 

It was not until iron was found to 
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furnish a satisfactory substitute for stone 
that a real improvement took place in 
this respect. Now the engineer has a 
material at hand which enables him to 
produce the arches of a bridge almost 
simultaneously with the supports, and 
thus to shorten by nearly one half the 
time required for the building of a great 
bridge. Thus arose MacNiel’s first 
works in 1841, and soon after the pride 
of iron bridges, the Britannia Bridge, 
which, like the famous bridges across 
the Vistula and the Rhine, was accom- 
plished in a comparatively short time. 
The improvement of this system went 
on rapidly, and great English establish- 
ments especially began to vie with each 
other in proving how expeditiously great 
works in iron could be accomplished. 
A few instances of what has been done 
under special pressure will show the 
rapidity with which vast undertakings 
can sometimes be carried through. 

The railway between Saragossa and 
Barcelona, subject to the double super- 
vision of military and civil authorities, 
had been long delayed by angry con- 
troversies between the two powers. This 
had especially prevented the building 
of the great bridge across the Ebro, 
until the whole road was finished before 
the bridge was begun. Suddenly peace 
was made between the contending par- 
ties, and at once orders were issued to 
complete the bridge in the shortest pos- 
sible time. The two engineers, Pedro 
Miranda and William Green, went to 
work with such zeal and such admirable 
foresight that in eight months after the 
laying of the foundation-stone the first 
trains could cross the bridge, which is 
two thousand feet long and consists of 
twenty-six gigantic arches. > 

For other (mainly political) reasons it 
became important to finish the railway 
that connects Civita Vecchia with Rome 
as quickly as possible. Near the latter 


city a stream and its deep-sunk valley 
had to be crossed, which required a 
bridge six hundred feet in length and 
one hundred and thirty feet in height. 
The material was sent out from France, 
and in twenty-nine days after the arrival 
of the first cargo the bridge was in a 
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condition to permit the first locomotive 
to cross. 

A more remarkable case — one of 
three which we shall notice in detail— 
occurred in Portugal, where in the month 
of June, last year, a stone bridge on 
the railway between Lisbon and Santa- 
rem suddenly gave way, and interrupted 
the communication between these two 
important places. The contractor, an 
intelligent Portuguese, lost no time, but 
went immediately to England for ad- 
vice and assistance. Fortunately, he 
addressed himself at once to the Messrs. 
Kennard, the well-known owners of the 
Crumlin Iron Works, who examined 
the plans, and engaged to furnish a 
complete bridge, with iron pillars and 
iron arches, by the end of July, if the 
contractor would place them by the 
middle of the month in possession of 
the necessary drawings and elevations. 
The contract was made and the draw- 
ings placed in their hands on the 12th 
of July. The only advantage they had 
was the use that could be made of the 
existing stone foundations, but there 
remained the difficulty of erecting upon 
them three arches of eighty feet width. 
The pillars were built of sheet-iron 
cylinders filled with béton: bars and 
plates to the number of two thousand 
were rolled out in Staffordshire and then 
carried to the Crumlin Works, where 
they had to be cut, fitted, and joined 
and bolted together. All this was ac- 
complished, the different parts marked 
so as to be easily joined, everything 
painted, and the whole bridge put on 
board the vessel that was to carry it to 
Portugal, by the 1st of August, conse- 
quently within eighteen days after the 
order had been received. By this re- 
markable success the little kingdom of 
Portugal happens to possess not only 
the second largest and finest aqueduct 
on earth—that of Alcantara, built under 
Pombal’s rule, and two hundred and 
fifty-six feet high—but also the bridge 
of all bridges, which has been built in 
the shortest time, and yet promises 
fairly to outlast many a huge stone 
construction of this and former ages. 
Another triumph of this kind belongs 
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to France, and is alike creditable to the 
energy of her late ruler and the prompt 
skill of her engineers and _ builders. 
The great camp of Chalons had just 
been completed, a whole city of soldiers 
spread over the rolling plain of Mour- 
melon, and all Paris, ever thirsting after 
“something new,” was full of anxiety 
to enjoy the brilliant spectacle. The 
military authorities at the capital de- 
plored the distance that separated them 
from the army; the contractors were of- 
ten behindhand with their supplies, and 
the committees sent down to examine 
many important questions were serious- 
ly hampered by the remoteness of the 
camp from their books and their col- 
leagues. The emperor, aware of these 
inconveniences, determined to connect 
the camp with Paris by a railway, and 
never was imperial order executed more 
promptly and triumphantly. 

Fortunately, the Great Eastern Com- 
pany, which had a line of railways 
running from Paris to Strasbourg, and 
approaching the camp at the station of 
Chalons within a distance of about six- 
teen miles, was one of the richest and 
best-organized companies of France. 
It owned already then (in 1860) more 
than five hundred locomotives and 
twenty thousand cars, and the central 
administration in Paris, which had spent 
over one hundred millions of dollars on 
the road, could well afford to gratify the 
emperor when he expressed a wish to 
have a branch railway built not only 
in a short time, but more quickly than 
the like had ever been known before. 
The directors perceived at a glance the 
advantage that would accrue to them 
from such an addition to their great 
work ; and although the emperor allow- 
ed them only ten days for surveys and 
preparatory labors, they at once as- 
sumed the contract. 

The difficulties were by no means 
trifling, although the railway was so 
short. It had to cross the valley of 
the Marne at a considerable height 
above its level, then the river itself and 
a canal running parallel to it, and, after 
several very short curves, to span once 
more a deep valley in which the Vesle 
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flows, till it reached in a straight line 
of about two miles the camp itself. All 
this involved necessarily very heavy 
works, three bridges and high embank- 
ments. 

On the toth of July, in the evening, 
the representatives of the company laid 
before the emperor—who took a great 
personal interest in the matter—the 
complete plans for the work. They 
expected, of course, that not much time 
would be allowed them for the execu- 
tion, but they were not a little taken 
aback when Napoleon asked them if 
they would undertake to have the rail- 
way ready in two months. They con- 
sulted a few minutes with each other, 
during which they were left alone, but 
soon the emperor returned and demand- 
ed their answer. They stated that the 
difficulties were very great and the time 
too short: nevertheless they engaged to 
do the emperor's will if he, on his part, 
would order the authorities, from the 
Minister of Public Works down to the 
district officials, to dispense with all but 
the most indispensable formalities. 

The promise was given, and on the 


very next day, early in the morning, 
they received the contract duly authen- 
ticated, thus giving an earnest on the 
part of the government that everything 
should be done to aid them in their re- 


markable enterprise. At noon a meet- 
ing of the directors took place, at which 
matters were generally arranged, and 
when the sun set that evening the first 
spade had been stuck in the ground 
near Chalons. 

The first trouble—for troubles there 
were, many and grievous—was the 
want of laborers. The best and most 
experienced hands were sent for by 
telegraph from all the different works 
of the Great Eastern Company: they 
appeared in every express train from 
Lorraine, Burgundy and Alsace—others 
were imported from Belgium, West- 
pha.ia and Prussia: they received the 
highest wages, but were also required 
to do full work and in the best manner. 
Thus a force of twenty-four hundred 
first-class workmen was gathered in a 
few days around the first mile. 
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Next, all the powerful engines and 
machinery of-the whole line were put 
into requisition: steam-rams, track-en- 
gines, circular saws were set to work 
along the line, and torches, bonfires and 
electric lights supplied the light of day 
during the short summer nights, so that 


Yelays of laborers could succeed each 


other without interruption. The com- 
pany, moreover, provided for their food 
in the most careful manner. A famous 
Paris restaurateur, Chevet, was engaged 
to furnish cooked provisions for the 
little army of workmen, and a couple 
of days after the beginning of the work 
his movable kitchens were seen all along 
the line, furnishing a supply of excellent 
dinners at rates varying from six francs 
for the higher employés down to ten 
cents for the workmen. 

All these interesting features — the 
almost magic rise of a railway in a heavy 
chalk soil, the wonderful activity of 
thousands of skillful laborers on so 
short a distance, and the almost fairy- 
like illumination at night — attracted 
immense numbers of Parisians, who 
came by day and by night to witness the 
strange sight, and brought a rich reward 
at once to the enterprising company. 

High and large embankments were 
of course out of the question under such 
circumstances, and the company adopt- 
ed, therefore, our own system of trestle- 
works instead, planting immense piles 
by means of hundreds of steam-rams, 
which went to work at one and the 
same time, strengthening them simul- 
taneously by heavy cross-timbers, and 
laying the track without delay on the 
solid structure. One such trestle bridge, 
two thousand feet long, crossed the 
valley of the Marne, a second, of only. 
five hundred feet, that of the Vesle, and 
a third, of six hundred feet, the low- 
lands of a smaller stream. When the 
whole line was completed, these trestle- 
works were filled up with earth, and at 
leisure changed into huge embank- 
ments. The principal bridge, however, 
was from the first placed upon solid 
béton foundations. 

The construction began, of course, at 
Chalons, so as to remain constantly in 
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direct communication with Paris, from 
which all the material and the supplies 
had to be obtained. An electric tele- 
graph line was likewise erected along 
the route, with- a station at every thou- 
sand yards, so that not a moment was 
lost by the sending of messages and 
orders, and directions could be issued 
at once to every part of the line. The 
track spun out like a ribbon, with all 
the necessary additions of crossings, 
turnouts, barriers, fencing on both sides, 
station buildings; in fact, everything 
that belongs to the most complete out- 
fit of a first-class railway ; and as soon 
as the rails were laid down, locomotives 
came up cautiously with new material 
and supplies for the workmen. The 
country through which the new line 
passed was fortunately not very rich, 
and hence the owners of land, struck 
by this unheard-of display of energy 
and capital combined, willingly ceded 
their rights and offered their assistance 
in every available shape. 

It was said then, and it has since been 
confirmed by the emperor's own state- 
ment, that he suggested this exploit in 


no wanton desire to prove his power 
and to excite wonder and admiration, 
but with the view of ascertaining what 
could be done under similar circum- 
stances in time of war by the aid of the 
absolute power of a commanding gen- 


eral. He attained his end in the most 
satisfactory manner. On the fifty-sixth 
day after the first blow had been struck 
the locomotive passed over the whole 
line from the station at Chalons to the 
terminus in the centre of the camp; 
during the next five days the station 
buildings, restaurants and waiting-rooms 
were completely finished, and on the 
sixty-first day the emperor opened the 
new railway in person, expressing his 
high satisfaction at the unexpected suc- 
cess in the most impressive words, and 
bestowing brilliant rewards upon the 
chief agents in the great enterprise. 
What was thus accomplished on so 
large a scale at an emperor’s bidding 
found its equal two years later in a 
hardly less striking manner in an Eng- 
lish machine-shop. A task was accom- 
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plished there which proved the immense 
progress made by our generation in the 
ingenious form of tools, the division of 
labor and a thorough knowledge of the 
material to be employed. Familiarity 
has deprived us of that pleasant wonder 
with which but a few years ago we used 
to look at the powerful engines that 
moved an immense train of heavily- 
laden cars, and at the superb houses, 
with parlors, dining-rooms and kitchens, 
which cross our continent from ocean to 
ocean, but a glance at one of the great 
machine-shops in our cities is apt to 
revive our surprise. There we see the 
countless thousands of small, often di- 
minutive, parts—screws and nuts, nails 
and blocks—on which, after all, the 
safety as well as the usefulness of the 
locomotive very largely depends; we 
see the number of intelligent and ex- 
perienced workmen whose incessant 
labor is required to supply even the 
ordinary demands, and the skillful 
draughtsmen, the able engineers, the 
men of science in the highest sense of 
the word, whose full vigor of mind is 
constantly bent upon producing these 
marvels of modern skill. And when 
we are told that, in spite of this amaz- 
ing number of hands and this immense 
amount of skill and knowledge required 
by each product of such a factory, a 
full-sized and complete locomtive can 
be “turned out’’ at some of the estab- 
lishments in four days, we are justly 
amazed at such a triumph of modern 
skill and energy. 

And yet this can be done, thanks to 
the almost unlimited demand for so- 
called rolling-stock on the railways of 
the world. England is perhaps not 
quite so active as our own country in 
this respect, its narrow limits contrast- 
ing strikingly with the boundless extent ° 
of our territory; but even Germany, 
with its patriarchal government and its 
policy of cautious progress, is building 
railways at such a rate that the demand 
for locomotives and cars can be sup- 
plied only by building on every working 
day in the year at least one entire loco- 
motive and from twenty-five to thirty 
cars. The great establishment of M. 
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Borsig in Berlin, which claims to be in 
every respect the largest and complet- 
est of its kind in the world, England 
and America not excepted, possesses 
within its walls every kind of machinery 
that is required in the manufacture of 
engines, and is able to furnish every 
week three first-class locomotives, with 
tenders attached, fit for immediate use. 
And yet this is by no means the only 
article it produces, for the same factory 
is largely employed in supplying Europe 
and the East with bridges, light-houses 
and larger structures of iron. Another 
establishment in Berlin produces daily 
five or six cars for the transportation of 
goods, and a third was so perfectly or- 
ganized that it could take a contract 
during the short Austrian war to furnish 
the government daily with the complete 
outfit of a battery of artillery, the guns 
themselves only excepted ! 

An English establishment—Mr. Ash- 
bury’s, at Openshaw, near Manchester 
—had been called upon to enter into a 
somewhat similar arrangement, and 
offered to furnish convincing proof of 
its ability to comply with the demands 
of government. The test was this: a 
commission was sent down, in whose 
presence a goods-wagon, sixteen feet 
long and eight feet wide, and resting 
on four wheels of hammered iron, was 
to be built up, from the raw material, 
in twelve hours, at the expiration: of 
which time it was to be sent, without 
time for change or correction, to the 
Great Exhibition in London. The task 
was apparently undertaken in boastful 
security, but it was actually carried out 
in less than the appointed time. Five 
huge blocks of Mordeneia fir wood from 
the East Indies were cut up by steam 
saws in seven hours and_ twenty-six 
minutes to furnish the three hundred 
and five pieces necessary for the body 
of the car. The planing, grooving, join- 
ing and finishing of the wood-work took 
two hours and forty-six minutes. The 
whole body was, however put together, 
screwed in, covered, painted, varnished 
and numbered in ten and a half hours, 
thanks to the intelligent co-operation of 
thirty-eight picked workmen. 


Vo. VI.—32 





The iron works belonging to the es- 
tablishment received at fifteen minutes 
past seven o'clock in the morning nine- 
ty-five hundredweight of pig iron, which 
was drawn out of the furnace at fifteen 
minutes before nine, and an hour later 
the first loop was placed under the 
steam-hammer. The whole of the 
iron-work, weighing seventy hundred- 
weight, was ready for use in less than 
six hours after the crude iron had 
been received; and yet there were not 
less than one hundred and seventy-one 
heavy pieces, and of smaller pieces 
alone three hundred and forty-two 
screws, bolts and nuts, which had to be 
forged separately. ‘The first axletree 
reached the turning-lathe soon after 
eleven o'clock, and in seven hours and 
twenty minutes all the tires were weld- 
ed on and the wheels completed by the 
aid of sixty-three men and boys. The 
foundry had, at the same time, been 
actively at work, and finished all the 
cast pieces in less than eleven hours 
from the moment when the models had 
been commenced. Then the axletrees 
were fitted in, the iron-work fastened 
on the wood-work— which alone re- 
quired the boring of five hundred and 
twenty-two holes in iron—and by ten 
minutes before six the whole car was 
completed. Some slight corrections re- 
quired fifty minutes more, but in the 
incredibly short time of eleven hours 
and twenty minutes the whole car, 
weighing one hundred and twenty hun- 
dredweight, had been built up out of 
massive timber and crude iron, and 
could be placed upon the rails. Nota 
single tool had been purchased for this 
marvelous exploit, and no labor had 
been employed but such as was ordi- 
narily engaged at the machine-shop. 
The commission examined the work 
carefully, and accepted it as in every 
respect satisfactory. 

The same evening, at seven o'clock, 
the car was despatched to London, where 
it arrived early on the following morn- 
ing, and at noon, consequently thirty 
hours after the first saw had touched 
the timber and the first pig of iron had 
been pushed into the furnace, the work 
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had been done, the car had traveled 
some two hundred miles, and taken its 
allotted place in the great building of 
the Exhibition. And yet this extraor- 


dinary success, showing the startling 
results obtained by a judicious applica- 
tion of the energy and ingenuity of our 
age, is not the only gratification we de- 
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rive from such efforts: there is‘more en- 
couragement and greater hope yet in the 
thought that a few years more will pro- 
duce even greater triumphs, and show 
such progress as the world has not seen 
since the days of the ancients. 

SCHELE DE VERE. 





THE 


ETWEEN that indefinitely remote 

age of the past when flourished the 
savage race whose flint weapons have 
been so widely found through Southern 
Europe, and the enlightened present, 
stretches a period perhaps greater than 
any of us are yet prepared to admit. 
During all this period man has been 
advancing toward his present position, 
and it becomes a question of interest to 
trace the footprints he has left in his 
long upward march. 

The modern enlightenment of Europe 
and America is but a sudden growth 
out of the barbarism of a few centuries 
back, in some phase of which barbar- 
ism the rest of the world is still plunged. 
Yet beyond this dark phase we have 
historical evidence of periods of civil- 
ization, lacking, it is true, many most 
important modern features, but far above 
the subsequent condition into which 
mankind descended, and from which a 
few favored races have lately emerged. 

Our knowledge of this civilized energy 
of the past is only partly derived from 
history. A more reliable record of the 
condition of the vanished nations is that 
left us in the ruins of ancient shrines 
and cities, and in traces of agriculture 
and artistic skill left by races of whom 
no history tells and no tradition speaks. 

A thousand agencies have been at 
work to raze these records of human 
existence from the earth. Fire and the 
sword have raged unceasingly : villages 
have been built of the spoils of royal 
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palaces, and the marbles of mighty 
temples have been degraded into step- 
ping-stones for rude huts. Of many a 
great city of the past possibly no stone 
remains: powerful nations may have 
passed away and left no trace of their 
existence; yet so great was the vigor 
of the old builders, or so long the period 
in which they wrought, that the whole 
earth is strewn with the remains of their 
handiwork. 

At a very remote period in the past 
nations of civilized men were spread 
widely over Asia, living in strongly- 
built and walled cities, versed in agri- 
culture, capable of great mechanical 
achievements, and possessing written 
lariguage and a considerable knowledge 
of science and art. Some of these peo- 
ples, as the Chinese, have historical 
records reaching many thousands of 
years into the past. Others, as the In- 
dians, have preserved mythical stories 
of their origin through which the truth 
is dimly seen. Of others, as the Assyr- 
ians, contemporary nations have pre- 
served some account. Others again 
have died, and left no mark other than 
stone monuments to tell us that here 
lies a dead nation. 

The annalists of Greece have left us 
many accounts of the glory of ancient 
Egypt, yet from them alone we should 
have but a dim idea of the skill and 
strength of its people. But these annals 
are richly supplemented by vast monu- 
ments, which attest in imperishable cha- 
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racters the art and power of that great 
nation, on which Herodotus and his 
critical countrymen looked in its decay, 
with its proudest cities already in ruins. 
Even before the fathers of the Jews went 
down into Egypt it is probable that its 
glory had culminated and commenced 
to wane; and without the pyramids, 
sphinxes, obelisks, temples and tombs, 
with their profuse paintings and inscrip- 
tions, that so thickly crowd the banks 
of the Nile, we should possess but an 
indefinite idea of a people into whose 
political and domestic life we can now 
deeply enter. 

Their chief historians, the Greeks, 
adepts with the pen and deeply versed 
in the arts of civilization, have left 
abundant records of their own private 
and political history ; and, though much 
of their literature has been lost, enough 
remains to show us in its living colors 
that rare commonwealth whose enlight- 
enment is the brightest appearance in 
the dark skies of the past. 

Yet we should be little willing to ac- 
cept an Athenian’s estimate of the ar- 
tistic skill of his nation were not the 


glowing words of description fully at- 
tested by the evidence of those wonder- 
ful remains which arise on every soil 


touched by the feet of Greeks. The 
Parthenon conveys more in a glance 
than would the perusal of a library of 
descriptive volumes. The Apollo Beél- 
videre, the Venus de’ Medici, with the 
numerous other marvels of ancient 
sculpture, are rich annotations giving 
life to the pages of the great writers of 
the golden age of Art. And we are yet 
far from having unearthed all that time 
has kindly preserved of the artistic 
wealth of Greece. Even within a year 
or two past many new relics of this an- 
cient civilization have been found. The 
island of Cyprus has yielded a num- 
ber of perfect statues to the spade of 
the explorer. At Prime, in Asia Minor, 
a large number of works of sculpture, 
architectural marbles and inscriptions 
have been collected. Numerous in- 
scriptions have been found in the exca- 
vations at Ephesus ; a colossal head has 
been discovered near Smyrna; and in 
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fact almost daily additions are being 
made to the harvest gathered from the 
broad field of Grecian antiquities. 

The history of Rome is as fully written 
in ruins, and, despite its long occupa- 
tion by the army of artists and explor- 
ers, is yet daily yielding fresh traces of 
its ancient glory. Old Rome lies buried 
under the streets of the modern city, 
and the spade is gradually revealing 
all that remains of the splendor of the 
metropolis of the Ancient World. The 
past year has been as rich in these dis- 
coveries as any former ones. We may 
particularize Chevalier Rosa’s explora- 
tions in Napoleon’s property on the Pal- 
atine Hill. He has revealed the re- 
mains of a swimming-school, consisting 
of a series of chambers whose walls are 
adorned with fine encaustic paintings of 
various mythological subjects, surround- 
ing which are some delicate drawings 
executed with great skill and in very 
brilliant colors. On one of the walls is 
the giant Polyphemus surprising Galatea 
and Acis; on another is Io chained to 
a rock, guarded by Argus and delivered 
by Mercury. But both the one-eyed 
giant and the hundred-eyed guardian 
are here represented with the normal 
number of eyes. 

Similar discoveries of ancient build- 

ings have been made by digging in 
other parts of the city: one has a fine 
mosaic pavement representing Mercury 
with the caduceus, and a nymph carry- 
ing a cornucopia, while the corners 
represent the Four Seasons with their 
attributes. 
_ A more interesting discovery is that 
of the ancient marble wharf on the 
Tiber. Here, buried in the river mud, 
has been unexpectedly found a rich 
collection of valuable marbles, includ- 
ing some rare specimens of rose-colored 
alabaster. Why the engineers of ancient 
Rome left these treasures to sink and 
become forgotten in their muddy bed is 
beyond our conjecture. They are now 
being rapidly raised, and generously 
distributed by Papal liberality to various 
churches throughout Europe. 

The new excavations ordered into 
the site of buried Herculaneum will 
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doubtless largely increase our know- 
ledge of the arts and customs of the 
great empire of the past, for this city, 
having been larger and more important 
than Pompeii, is likely to add greatly to 
the rich archeological cabinet of the 
latter, and has already yielded some 
new and interesting information in re- 
gard to the domestic habits of its 
occupants. 

But these Campanian cities are not 
the only ones which volcanic energy 
has preserved for the eyes of modern 
archeologists. In the works at the 
Suez Canal there were used large quan- 
tities of a light pumice, which is found 
on two islands of the Greek Archi- 
pelago, named Santorin and Therasia. 
This material has been quarried quite 
through, and beneath it, on the original 
surface of the islands, appear the ruins 
of ancient habitations. The pumice is 
ef volcanic origin, and probably buried 
this lost community as the ancient Ital- 
ian cities were buried under the Vesu- 
vian ashes. The walls unearthed are 
built of irregular blocks of unhewn lava, 
roughly laid, the interstices being filled 
with a reddish volcanic ash. Among 
the walls were laid long branches of 
olive wood, which wood was also used 
in the roofs. No olive trees now grow 
upon the islands. Vessels of lava and 
earthenware have been found, the pot- 
tery being of various kinds, and some 
specimens presenting peculiarities not 
found in any Greek, Etruscan or Egyp- 
tian pottery. There is no trace of metal 
in any of the buildings, if we except 
some hammered gold beads, which, 
with certain obsidian knives of exquis- 
ite finish, may have been obtained from 
some ancient civilization of Asia Minor. 

These ruins lead us deeper into the 
stream of man’s existence in Europe, 
and back beyond the decorous bounds 
of history, or even the elastic borders 
of tradition, in which are included the 
Grecian and Roman antiquities which 
we have glanced at. 

- Far older than all the historical mon- 
uments of Greece and Italy are nume- 
rous remains of ancient masonry, called 
Cyclopean from their massive charac- 
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ter. These ruins are conjecturally 
ascribed to the Pelasgians, a people 
who seem to have inhabited Southern 
Europe at some very remote period, 
and of whom we know little more than 
the name. Whoever were the real 
builders of these very ancient monu- 
ments, they certainly possessed a skill 
in the movement of heavy masses which 
it would tax us to equal without the aid 
of powerful steam engines. In the 
walls of some of the old Grecian cities 
we have striking examples of the work 
of the Cyclopean builders. The walls 
of Tyrens are built of huge blocks of 
stone, each from twenty to thirty tons 
weight. These stones are marked by 
their rude, polygonal shape, and are 
laid one on another without cement. 
Another of the Cyclopean monuments 
is the peculiar erection near the city of 
Mycene, Greece, popularly known as 
Agamemnon’s Tomb. This is a hol- 
low, dome-shaped structure, the arch 
having been formed by causing the 
blocks of stone to successively overlap 
until they met at top and completed the 
dome. Afterward the projecting cor- 
ners of the blocks were cut away and 
the curve produced. The lintel of the 
doorway of this building is composed 
of one immense block, twenty-seven 
feet long by seventeen wide, and four 
feet eight inches thick, its calculated 
weight being one hundred and sixty- 
four tons. Surely the advance in me- 
chanical vigor has been very slow, 
when we find a people antedating the 
earliest historical records of Greece 
capable of transporting and lifting into 
place such vast blocks of stone. In the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus is an erection 
somewhat similar, called the Tomb of 
Mithridates, built of huge Cyclopean 
masonry. In all the ancient seats of 
the Pelasgians specimens of similar mas- 
sive architecture are abundant. 

The Etruscan remains in Italy have 
points in common with the polygonal- 
stoned Pelasgian structures, and dis- 
play in its incipiency the principle of 
the arch, which was afterward so ex- 
tensively used in Rome. This principle, 
however, seems to have been known 
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to all the early builders, and was so | zontal stones. 


rarely employed simply because it was 
not adapted to their peculiar styles of 
architecture. The Etruscan remains 
consist of walls, sculptured tombs, vases, 
etc., and point as clearly to the gradual 
growth of Roman civilization as the 
Pelasgian monuments do to that of 
Greece. These nations were little given to 
archeology, and claimed for themselves 
all the merit of their civilization, giving 
but faint credit to the probably long 
periods of culture that preceded them. 
The Athenians were far too apt to take 
to themselves what plainly belonged to 
others, and failed to properly recognize 
even that enlightened Ionian confed- 
eracy to which they owed such poets as 
Homer, such philosophers as Pythag- 
oras, and such historians as Herodotus. 

If rudeness be any criterion of age, 
yet older monuments of the early civil- 
izations exist abundantly in Western 
Europe. Among these are numerous 
defensive works scattered over the sur- 
face of Great Britian and Ireland, con- 
sisting of earthworks, trenches, circum- 
vallations, etc., while in Ireland are re- 
mains of ancient military stations on 
the plains, locally called Raths. In 
Wiltshire, England, is one huge earth- 
work one hundred and seventy-five feet 
high, its base covering an area of more 
than five acres. 

More interesting relics are those pe- 
culiar erections ascribed to the Celts, 
for no other reason than that the Celts 
were the first historical inhabitants of 
this region. The principal locations of 
these strange ruins are at Stonehenge 
and Avebury in England, and at Car- 
nac in France. 

At Avebury are erected some six 
hundred and fifty immense stones, from 
three to twelve feet thick and from five to 
twenty high, they being partly grouped 
in the form of a circle of fourteen hun- 
dred feet diameter, partly in interior cir- 
cles and straight lines. A circular wall 


of earth surrounds the whole edifice. 
Stonehenge is built of similar stones, 
consisting principally of a number of 
huge upright blocks arranged in a cir- 
cle, upon the tops of which are laid hori- 
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When we consider that 
these blocks weigh some thirty tons 
each, that they have been transported 
a distance of sixteen miles, and after- 
ward lifted twenty feet high and accu- 
rately fitted to mortices cut in the up- 
right stones, we cannot but wonder at 
the enterprise, vigor and skill of these 
most ancient architects. 

On the plain of Carnac, in North- 
western France, is a vast collection of 
similar stones. They extend here in 
eleven long lines, parallel to the coast, 
the whole number of stones being over 
five thousand. They are said to have 
formerly covered an area of three 
leagues, and to have numbered over 
ten thousand. Some of these stones 
measure twenty-two feet high, twelve 
wide and six thick. Yet Carnac is a 
bare plain of sand, and the energetic 
builders of these uncouth monuments 
must have transported their massive 
materials from a very considerable dis- 
tance. 

Similar erections to that of Stone- 
henge have been discovered both in 
Southern Arabia and in India. The 
resemblance is too close to be imputed 
to chance, and we are forced to believe 
that this pre-historic race extended 
along the whole southern coast of Eu- 
rope and Asia, being the same, possibly, 
as the builders of the Cyclopean mon- 
uments. 

Other traces of their workmanship 
are huge flat stones, fixed upon up- 
rights previously placed in the ground, 
one of which, called the Bagneux Fairy 
Rock, near Saumur, France, is twenty- 
three feet square and over three feet 
thick, its estimated weight being one 
hundred and twenty tons. 

Numerous graves, supposed to contain 
the remains of some of this same people, 
have been found widely in England 
and France, and have yielded much 
information regarding the race of men 
who built them. . 

In Northern Africa, in the ancient 
Numidian and Carthaginian provinces; 
are the ruins of numerous ancient cities. 
Most of these existed in historical times, 
and are, like similar ruins in England, 
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Spain, etc., attributable to the Roman 
empire. These are marked by traces 
of a considerable degree of architectural 
splendor. The origin of others prob- 
ably reaches back to the earliest Car- 
thaginian epoch. Sucha ruin was found 
within the last year on the summit of 
an Algerian hill, extending over a space 
of several square miles. It consists of 
the walls of houses, built of small hewn 
stones, in which were found numerous 
specimens of broken pottery and of 
bright -colored porcelain — examples, 
perhaps, of Asiatic art at the period of 
the earliest Phoenician colonies. There 
is reason to believe that the ruins of 
many other cities lie hidden in this 
region, in quarters to which travel has 
not yet extended. 

But civilization was not confined to 
the northern shores of Africa. In the 
wide region to the south of Egypt is 
supposed to have lain that most ancient 
Ethiopia which appears in the earliest 
records and traditions of mankind as 
even then an ancient and powerful com- 
munity. There are certainly through 
all this country many traces of some 
old civilization. Still farther south, in 
the gold district recently discovered 
near the Cape of Good Hope, have been 
found numerous old pits, very deep, 
shored up with wood, and presenting 
evidence of having yielded gold to the 
miners of some ancient community. 
These may have been the early Phe- 
nician explorers, whose ships certainly 
sailed round Africa. 

If now we journey east and cross the 
borders of Asia, relics of the great civil- 
izations of the past meet our eyes at 
every step. Asia Minor is full of the 
ruins of its great capitals, their sites be- 
ing marked by miserable Turkish vil- 
lages seated in the midst of the ruined 
walls and broken marbles of the past. 

Syria too is covered with ruins of its 
old cities, some built so massively as to 
defy the hand of time. Palmyra and 
Baalbec astonish the traveler with the 
grandeur of their walls and columns, 
and with the vast array of ruins spread 
over desert sites where once resound- 
ed the roar of splendid and populous 
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cities. The great temple at Baalbec is 
one thousand feet long, its walls built 
with a massive strength unequaled in 
any other part of the world. Three of 
its stones in particular measure each 
from sixty-three to sixty-seven feet: in 
length, and are variously estimated at 


‘from twelve to seventeen wide and from 


nine to twelve thick. These three mon- 
strous blocks, weighing over one thou- 
sand tons each, have been lifted to the 
height of twenty feet and accurately 
fitted to their place in the wall. Great 
indeed must have been the mechanical 
skill of the old builders, to perform with- 
out the aid of steam such marvelous 
feats of strength. 

Another striking relic of the past is 
the ruined city of Petra. Only ap- 
proachable through a long mountain 
pass, whose walls on each side are 
honeycombed with tombs, it breaks on 
the eye of the traveler like a grand 
metropolis of ruin spread over a wide 
amphitheatre in the heart of the moun- 
tains. Among its remains is the Deir, 
a huge temple hewn in the solid rock. 
There is also a theatre hewn in the 
rock, its arena one hundred and twen- 
ty feet in diameter, and capable of 
seating from three to four thousand 
spectators. 

Jerusalem, a far more_ interesting 
ancient capital, has the past almost 
razed out of it by time and human oc- 
cupation. Modern exploration, however, 
has found some traces of its ancient 
might, having laid bare the rocky ribs 
and arches of the foundation of Solo- 
mon’s great temple, buried deep in the 
hillside by the accumulated soil of thou- 
sands of years. 

More to the east, in a region almost 
closed to the traveler by Bedouin hos- 
tility, have been found the sites of other 
vanished cities of the past. These, how- 
ever, can scarcely be called ruins, the 
stone houses being so massively built as 
to defy the assaults of time. Doors, 
formed each of a single slab of stone, 
yet swing freely on stone hinges, and 
admit the stranger to unique apartments 
yet in a habitable condition, though 
empty for thousands of years. 
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Everywhere throughout this region 
the architects of the past have been 
busy. Even in the rugged mountain 
walls of the Caucasus they have hewn 
cities in the rocks, while deserted salt- 
mines stand in further witness of their 
energy and skill. 

On the sea-coast of ancient Pheenicia 
are ruins of great cities, whose date 
reaches back to a remote antiquity. 
The Tyre of the Scriptures is a very 
ancient city, and yet is believed to have 
been preceded by a series of great com- 
mercial cities which were in ruins be- 
fore the birth of history. At Ruad, an 
island on the Syrian coast, are striking 
remains of an ancient Phoenician poit. 
Part of an encircling wall remains, built 
of immense blocks, which are nearly 
eleven feet square and from fifteen to 
sixteen long. Old reservoirs of beau- 
tiful construction, hewn in the rock, are 
still used by the dwellers on Ruad. 
On the adjoining coast are the remains 
of five other cities, forming a vast array 
of ruins, which extend three or four 
leagues along the coast. Of these, the 
one called Marathos is supposed to be 
of the most hoary antiquity, and is re- 
markable for its vast structures. The 
Dominican Brocard, who visited it in 
the thirteenth century, speaks of pyra- 
mids of surprising grandeur formed of 
blocks twenty-eight feet long and over 
six feet thick. Ernest Rénan found 
here a vast court, one hundred and 
eighty feet long by one hundred and 
fifty-six wide, scooped out of the solid 
rock. Another remarkable structure is 
a stadium hewn in the rock, seven hun- 
dred and thirty-eight feet long by one 
hundred wide. Ten rows of seats sur- 
round the central arena, the structure 
ending in a circular amphitheatre. He 
considers the skill displayed in rock- 
sculpture wonderful, but cautions us 
against viewing this rockwork as the 
whole architecture of the builders. He 
believes it to have been built upon in 
wood, so that the complete structure 
probably presented a magnificence of 
which we must take as earnest these 
massive foundations, whose grandeur 
no historical monument can emulate. 
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Arabia is full of the remains of some 
pre-historic civilization. This great pen- 
insula, of which the interior was long 
supposed to be a desert, but was found 
by Palgrave in great measure fertile and 
thickly populated, is known to have 
been, from the remotest date of history, 
a seat of civilization ; and there is much 
reason to consider it the original of that 
most ancient Ethiopia which has an un- 
defined existence in the earliest tradi- 
tions of mankind, and is described under 
the name of Cush alike in the Hebrew 
Scriptures and in the Sanskrit geogra- 
phy. These ruins cover the whole 
country, though none of them have 
been fully explored, and only a few 
visited. Wellsted found at Nakab-el- 
Hadjar the remains of an immense 
wall, ten feet thick at bottom and 
originally about forty feet high, which 
is built around the base of a consider- 
able hill. It is composed of large blocks 
of a grayish marble, which are cut and 
fitted with the greatest skill. The wall 
is flanked by square towers at equal 
distances apart. The hill is covered 
with remains of edifices, some of them 
strongly resembling in style the old 
Egyptian buildings. Ruins of what 
must have been powerful cities have 
been found and described at various 
other points on the coast. 

Arnaud, a French explorer, visited in 
the interior of Yemen the ruins of the 
ancient city of Saba. This great city, 
once the supposed capital of South Ara- 
bia, and from which the Greeks called the 
whole country Saba, is now represented 
by a wide array of ruins. In the same 
district are remains of several other 
cities. Here were found traces of a 
great dike forming a long and mas- 
sive embankment between two moun- 
tains, and formerly used to dam up a 
stream. Its origin goes so far back into 
the dim mists of time that, solid and 
vast as it was, it was already decaying 
through age, in the time of Queen Bel- 
kis. This queen is said to have been a 
contemporary of Solomon ; possibly that 
queen of Saba (or Sheba) who paid him 
the celebrated visit. She is known to 
have repaired this dike, which afterward 
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broke, however—a catastrophe entail- 
ing great devastation. 

These vast constructions are proba- 
bly attributable to some ancient race 
preceding the advent of the Aryan and 
Semitic tribes, and remarkable both for 
their mechanical vigor and for their 
colonizing spirit. As the Aryan race 
in pre-historic times spread from India 
on the east to Ireland on the west, so, at 
a period much farther removed into the 
illimitable past, these energetic builders 
seem to have spread over the same wide 
region. The Aryans, however, made 
their migrations by land, while these 
earlier wanderers appear to have jour- 
neyed in ships, and so left their chief 
marks on the sea-coasts. In India, 
Africa, Arabia, Syria, Greece, Italy, and 
at numerous points on the Atlantic, are 
found gigantic structures, alike in their 
massiveness and in many architectural 
points. In Chaldea, which has no stone, 
immense structures in brick attest the 
vigor of its inhabitants. 

Crossing the Euphrates, we enter a 
new world of the past. In place of the 
verdant hills and graceful ruins of Syria, 
we find the flat plains of Mesopotamia, 
with only some unsightly mounds of 
earth and crumbling brickwork as earn- 
ests of the mighty empiresof Assyria and 
Babylonia. Yet these rude and unin- 
viting dirt-heaps, which are found along 
the course of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
have yielded to us records of the past 
which had almost died out of the pages 
of history, for they bury the palaces of 
dead Nineveh and of Babylon in its 
glory. The excavations of Layard and 
others have revealed many treasures of 
ancient Art. These consist of gigantic 
winged bulls and lions with human 
heads, cut with a breadth of design and 
a calm dignity of expression which only 
thorough artists could have achieved. 
Carved in bas-relief on the palace walls 
were great human figures, while over 
all these walls were graven pictures 
of the wars and triumphs of their in- 
habitants. Numerous lines of writing 
in a wedge-shaped alphabet were cut 
into the slabs of Nineveh and stamped 
upon the bricks of Babylon. These 
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inscriptions have proved very difficult 
to read, but are at length yielding to the 
steady labor of philologists, and strange- 
ly, among the first results of their trans- 
Jation, is the interesting announcement 
lately made by Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
that the Babylonian writings in the 
British Museum contain a record similar 
to that given in Genesis. He claims 
that in these writings the garden of 
Eden is given as the old name of Baby- 
lonia, and that the geographical de- 
scription of the country agrees with the 
Mosaic account, even to the names of 
the four rivers of Eden. The story of 
the Flood and of the building of the 
tower of Babel is also given. As it is 
said that a library of stamped bricks 
has been lately found beneath the ruins 
of Babylon, we may hope for further 
important revelations in this direction. 

But south of these old empires are 
the monuments of a yet older people, 
who vanished before the birth of history. 
This region of Lower Mesopotamia, now 
thinly inhabited, was in those days a 
densely-populated region. It has al- 
ready yielded to investigation the ruins 
of twenty-five great cities, and the sites 
of very many villages, yet the district 
is only partly explored. One of these 
ruins is supposed to be the biblical “Ur 
of the Chaldees.” This city is sup- 
posed to have been built on the Persian 
Gulf, at the mouth of the Euphrates. 
Yet so long a period has elapsed since 
its building that the gulf is now one 
hundred and fifty miles distant, this ex- 
tensive delta having been accumulated 
by the river since that time. Another 
of these cities is asserted to have been 
the Mosaic Babel, the great city of 
Nimrod, instead of Babylon, as usually 
supposed. 

In the neighboring kingdom of Persia 
are numerous relics of the past of the 
most interesting character. The ruins 
of Persepolis, in particular, present al- 
most the grace of a Grecian temple 
combined with a Cyclopean massive- 
ness. Egypt excepted, no spot on the 
globe displays such masonry, and it 
stands unrivaled in its skillful combina- 
tion of enormous blocks of marble. 
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Some of these marbles yet retain a mir- 
ror-like polish. The ruins stand ona 
vast terrace of masonry, fifteen hundred 
by eight hundred feet. Magnificent 
ranges of steps lead from the plain to 
the level of the terrace, the steps being 
three and a half inches high and fifteen 
deep, yet so immense are the blocks of 
marble that in some cases six steps are 
cut in a single stone. This antique 
ruin introduces to usa style of archi- 
tecture of no known order, though in 
certain points resembling both the 
Egyptian and the Indian. On the stairs 
and throughout the ruins are carved 
great numbers of human and animal 
figures, gigantic warriors, combats with 
wild beasts, processions bringing tribute, 
etc. Many of the walls are covered 
with inscriptions in the Persian wedge- 
shaped characters, three styles of this 
mode of writing being used here. 

To the north of this region, in Central 
Asia, Arminius Vambéry found abun- 
dant ruins — among them extensive re- 
mains east of the Caspian, connected 
with which were relics of a great wall, 
which he traced for ten geographical 
miles. He also found remains of a 
vast aqueduct extending one hundred 
and fifty miles to the Persian moun- 
tains. The ruins of the very ancient 
city of Balkh in this region cover a cir- 
cumference of twenty miles, and, like 
Babylon, yield an inexhaustible treasure 
of bricks to the modern inhabitants. 

Going still east, India presents us 
with evidence of an architectural skill 
unsurpassed out of Egypt, the ruins 
found in the peninsula of Hindostan 
falling little short of the Egyptian mon- 
uments in grandeur and equaling them 
in diversity. These are the more in- 
teresting from having broken upon the 
modern world like a sudden revelation 
of the richness of the past, being buried 
until our day in that unknown and 
fable-haunted far East which for cen- 
turies was a veritable realm of magic to 
the European. All over this broad land 
are spread the remains of a mighty civ- 
ilization—massive temples whose origin 
is lost in the hoary mists of antiquity, 
while the art and strength of the build- 
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ers remain a marvel to their degenerate 
successors ; as far above their physical 
ability as are the great literary antiqui- 
ties of the Indians above their mental 
calibre. 

These Indian remains belong to three 
classes of edifices—the first being wholly 
excavated in the solid rock, the second 
partly excavated and partly built above 
ground, the third wholly built. 

Of the first class the temples on the 
islands of Elephanta and Salsette are 
the most striking examples. A broad 
front, supported by low but massive 
pillars of peculiar architecture, leads to 
a deep excavation in the living rock, 
in whose dark vault rise massive statues 
of the three-headed deity of the Hin- 
doos, the faces wrought into a calm dig- 
nity of expression that only the hand 
of genius could have attained. These 
most ancient caverns display the art 
of architecture in its simplest form, 
but combined with that element of 
grandeur which so often accompanies 
simplicity. In the temples at Ellora, 
on the contrary, the designs are rich 
and varied in character, while the ex- 
ecution is complete in its details both 
of architecture and sculpture. Yet 
these latter temples, evidently much 
later in date, are still so ancient that 
no tradition exists of their erection. At 
this station, in the heart of the coun- 
try, the whole face of a mountain is 
excavated into almost every kind of 
building usually found above ground. 
Here are hewn in the solid rock stairs, 
bridges, chapels, columned porticoes, 
halls, obelisks and massive statues and 
bas-reliefs of the Hindoo deities, while 
the various details of their history are 
profusely engraved on nearly all the 
walls. This rock-hewn city stands un- 
rivaled in the world, the richest and 
most elaborate work of excavation ever 
designed by the genius or wrought by 
the artistic skill of man. 

The ruins of Mavalipuram are a strik- 
ing specimen of the second class of 
erections. These remains are of city- 
like extent, and are almost entirely 
rock-hewn. The greater portion of the 
old city has been swallowed by the sea, 
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and is plainly observable to a consider- 
able distance from the shore. But a 
few miles inland, on a rocky hill-sum- 
mit, is a vast collection of excavated 
grottoes, halls and other buildings, prin- 
cipally temples, but in some cases appa- 
rently intended for the accommodation 
of travelers, covering in all an extent 
of twelve miles. Probably an earlier 
work is a rudely-built wall of massive 
hewn stones of Cyclopean size. Here 
have also been found numerous works 
of sculpture, occasionally in perfect 
preservation. 

Of the third class of erections there 
are numerous examples. At Tanjore is 
a pagoda of hewn stone two hundred 
feet high, containing the statue of a bull 
sixteen feet long and twelve high cut 
from one block of brown porphyry. 
A later work is the temple of the first 
Jain, which is built of the purest white 
marble, and embraces cells, altars, col- 
umns, porticoes, domes, etc., all wrought 
with a rich and delicate execution, and 
of the greatest variety in form and 
ornament. 

At Chillambaram is an immense and 


unique temple, covering an area of 
thirteen hundred and thirty-two by nine 


hundred and thirty-six feet. Pyramids 
stand at each of the four entrances to 
the temple, one of which is said to ex- 
ceed St. Paul’s Cathedral in size. In 
another of these pyramids there depend 
from the nave to the tops of four but- 
tresses festoons of an immense stone 
chain, which is in all five hundred and 
forty-eight feet long. Each garland of 
this strange chain consists of twenty 
links cut from a single stone sixty feet 
long ; the monstrous links being ten feet 
in circumference, with a girth of thirty- 
two inches, and being polished to the 
smoothness of glass. Within the en- 
closure is a single hall supported by 
more than one thousand pillars over 
thirty-six feet high. The central pagoda 
is very high, and measures at its base 
three hundred and sixty by two hundred 
and sixty feet. It is built of immense 
blocks of stone, some of them forty feet 
long, five feet wide and four thick. 
These stones, weighing sixty tons, must 
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have been brought a distance of two 
hundred miles. 

Such enormous blocks of stone are 
numerous in Indian architecture ; while 
farther north, at Bamian, in Cabool, 
where, for a distance of eight miles, the 
side of a mountain is honeycombed with 
excavations, are two enormous idols, cut 
in the mountain side, one of which is 
of the unequaled height of one hun- 
dred and twenty feet. 

On the Coromandel coast is a temple 
to Juggernaut, known as the Black Pa- 
goda. Its walls are sixty feet high, and 
in parts twenty feet thick. Above these 
is a curious pyramidal roof, formed of 
stones which overlap till they approach 
close enough to admit of being crossed 
by iron beams. Upon these the temple 
is topped by an immense mass of ma- 
sonry, the whole edifice being two hun- 
dred feet high. Within are numerous 
stones supposed to have fallen from the 
roof, some of them over twenty-two tons 
in weight. 

Such are the characters of a few of 
the numerous and diverse temples of 
India, the whole land displaying similar 
tokens of its great past. 

In the island of Ceylon the Buddhists 
have left immense temples, full of statues 
of Buddha. This island contains ex- 
tensive ruins of cities, whose builders © 
are unknown, but dating from before 
Christ. One of these ruins is sixteen 
miles square, presenting dome-shaped 
structures and long rows of pillars 
twelve feet high. In some places lakes 
for irrigation have been formed by wall- 
ing in valleys with great walls of the 
most massive masonry, similar to the 
great Arabian dike already mentioned. 
Some of these walls are two miles long 
and very high, forming lakes twenty 
miles in circumference. 

Java is full of ancient ruins. In one 
spot are remains of nearly four hundred 
temples, while relics of palaces, aque- 
ducts, baths, etc., are everywhere dis- 
tributed. Also throughout Siam, Borneo, 
Japan and many Pacific islands, relics 
of the past are numerous. Idol monu- 
ments of immense size and evident an- 
tiquity are found in many of the Pacific 
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islands, their elaboration and _ finish 
being far above the art of the present 
inhabitants. Thus in Easter Island, a 
solitary spot in the midst of the Pacific, 
have been found about one hundred 
and fifty colossal images, thirty feet 
high and nine wide, their weights being 
respectively from twenty to thirty tons. 
Most of these have been thrown on 
their faces, but in the side of a crater 
sixteen were found standing erect, silent 
witnesses of that vigorous past from 
which the island has so sadly degen- 
erated. 

China, in which still exists the shadow 
of its ancient civilization without even 
the shadow of its ancient energy, still 
retains abundant relics of its former 
condition, sufficient to attest all that is 
claimed in the records of this antique 
race. China is an anomaly among na- 
tions, in having for thousands of years 
retained her peculiar civilization and 
form of government almost intact, 
change of rulers failing to involve 
change either of people or of political 
and social principles. Yet, while re- 
taining her peculiar industries and 
modes of thought, her people have lost 
muscular and mental vigor, and no 
longer attempt the great works they so 
abundantly achieved in days of old. 
The whole land is full of ancient 
bridges, embankments, canals—in fact, 
all kinds of engineering work—in which 
are displayed a skill in the science of 
building and a power of cutting granite 
almost rivaling those of Egypt. The 
master-work of this people, however, is 
their celebrated wall, which stands with- 
out a rival as the greatest work of en- 
gineering ever performed by the hand 
of man, the Pyramids being mere specks 
in comparison. This immense wall is 
in all twelve hundred and forty miles 
long, bounding the whole northern fron- 
tier of China, and vigorously scaling all 
the mountains in its way. The best 
points of defence have been seized with 
a skill worthy of a modern engineer, 
towers and bastions occurring at inter- 
vals of one hundred yards, while the 
whole forms a line of works which, de- 
fended with the same vigor expended 
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in building it, must have proved im- 
pregnable to the rude nomads of Mon- 
golia. This vast work is built in the 
most substantial manner, principally of 
granite, and with a grand architectural 
design. It is in many places in a re- 
markable state of preservation, consid- 
ering the assaults of time and of its 
human foes. 

The skill of the Chinese is also dis- 
played in their many and long canals, 
these forming their principal highways. 
The Grand Canal is unequaled by any 
similar work of modern times. Many 
miles of this immense work run at a 
considerable elevation above the level 
of the plain, the bed being built up with 
massive walls of granite. Among other 
ancient monuments in China are the 
suspension bridges. These are nume- 
rous throughout the kingdom, being sup- 
ported, like modern ones, on iron wires, 
which are braced by other wires attached 
above and below the bed of the bridge. 

Among the numerous evidences of a 
pre-historic period of civilization may 
be mentioned the remains of an old 
wall which has been found near Cabool, 
buried four feet under ground. It has 
been traced for a great distance, and is 
supposed to indicate some immense city 
of the far past, its vast antiquity being 
shown by the great thickness of soil 
which has gathered over its ruins. 

Even in the northern deserts, peopled 
in all historical times by barbarous 
nomads, there has been a period of civ- 
ilization at some time in the dim past 
far beyond the birth of history or tra- 
dition. 

In the steppes south of the mountains 
which lie tothe north of Lake Balkash are 
numerous proofs of a primeval civilized 
occupation. Among these are the traces 
of various old canals, intended for pur- 
poses of irrigation. In some of these 
water still runs, producing by its over- 
flow luxuriant pastures adorned with sin- 
gularly beautiful flowers. These proofs 
of an ancient agricultural population 
are strange relics to be found in the 
midst of an almost barren desert, peo- 
pled by a race whose life is spent in 
seeking through this sandy waste the 
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grassy spots which form the pasture- 
grounds of their extensive herds. In 
this region vast numbers of tumuli are 
scattered over the plain. There_are 
also extensive earthworks, which once 
formed either the cities or the strong- 
holds of the dense and partly-civilized 
population to whom they are due. One 
of these old works on the Lepsou River 
forms a parallelogram seven hundred 
by three hundred yards in extent, its 
walls of earth being now twelve feet 
high, and sixteen feet thick at bottom 
and nine at top, and bearing evidence 
of much greater height originally. Near 
by is a large tumulus one hundred and 
fifty feet in diameter and fifty high. 
Further proofs of the activity of their 
builders are the remains of ancient 
mines which occur in the neighboring 
mountains. 

More to the south, in the desolate 
country near Kopal, the tumuli are nu- 
merous, some being very large, the 
whole country in fact presenting the 
aspect of a vast cemetery; and yet not 
a tree, scarcely a bush, is visible, the 
ground being a coarse gravel mixed 
with sand, and seeming to preclude the 
idea of its ever having yielded subsist- 
ence to the dense population whose 
graves are the sole evidence of their 
former existence. 

At one point in the valley ofthe Kora, 
where its precipitous mountain borders 
stand back from the river, are found 
five isolated stones standing on end, 
whose position and appearance seem to 
point conclusively to their erection by 
human hands. Yet these stones are of 
such gigantic dimensions as to throw 
into the shade all similar Celtic monu- 
ments, the largest measuring seventy- 
six feet high, twenty-four wide and 
nineteen thick, and probably weighing 
over twenty-six hundred tons. They 
stand at a distance from the cliffs, and 
some of them lean far from the vertical. 
A yet larger one has fallen, and is of 
such dimensions as to support a thicket 
of young trees, which are rooted and 
growing luxuriantly upon it. In further 
evidence of man’s former presence here 
is acircle of stones piled in the shape 
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of a dome forty-two feet in diameter 
and twenty-eight high. These are sur- 
rounded, at a distance of ten feet, by 
another circle composed of blocks of 
quartz rock. 

Such are some few of the numerous 
traces of human occupation scattered 
over the steppes, while we have been 
able to give but a mere glimpse at the 
abundant relics of vanished civilizations 
which are spread everywhere through- 
out the Eastern hemisphere, chiefly 
wrought by the hands of nations whose 
names are scarcely known to history, 
or who perished in those far distant 
ages of which even tradition has pre- 
served no record. To give aught like 
a full view of these extensive remains 
would need volumes, and must include 
many traces of human action which we 
have scarcely glanced at, such as 
mounds, lines of earthworks, pyramidal 
heaps, pottery, and many other monu- 
ments of man’s past. If the whole 
present civilized world, with its count- 
less works of art and skill, were desert- 
ed, and ravaged during thousands of 
years by war, scathed by fire and rent 
by earthquakes, its iron all rust, its 
books all ashes, its wood and perishable 
fabrics all dust, the archzologist of the 
future would find far less evidence of a 
great past than is presented to us in the 
works yet remaining from the pre-his- 
toric ages. It is probable, then, that 
these extensive remains are significant 
of a greater degree of civilization than 
their builders are credited with, for the 
most important indications of civilized 
society are, unfortunately, the most per- 
ishable. The extent to which massive 
walls have been rent and overthrown 
shows plainly that only the most im- 
perishable material and the firmest 
architecture can withstand the ravages 
of time. 

Who built these vast monuments, that 
were as great a marvel at the birth of 
history as they are now? What vigor- 
ous race is this that has died out of ex- 
istence, and left not even its name be- 
hind, and the origin of many of whose 
greatest works lies buried in the past 
beyond all human research? We find 
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a general character of Cyclopean mas- 
siveness of materials, boldness of de- 
sign and vigor of execution displayed 
in them all. Besides this characteristic, 
we discover peculiar modes of building 
extending from England to India. The 
Stonehenge of the West is paralleled 
in Western Asia; the dikes of Arabia 
are duplicated in Ceylon; the Pelasgian 
arch is not confined to Greece, nor the 
Egyptian pyramid to the banks of the 
Nile; traces of vast structures in brick 
are found alike at Balkh and in Chal- 
dea; the Celtic barrow is found in In- 
dia,—these and other links of connec- 
tion pointing to a common origin. Are 
they, then, the work of a great race, 
preceding all history and tradition, 
whose empire extended from farthest 
India to the shores of Erin? Their di- 
versities do not preclude this, for equal 
diversities are displayed in the works 
of the various Aryan tribes which in 
later times have spread over a yet more 
extensive territory. 

Some little idea of the degree of civ- 
ilization possessed by them may be ar- 
rived at by considering their architec- 


tural skill, and the great knowledge of 
mechanical expedients displayed in their 
power of moving and lifting heavy ma- 


terials. The use of the inclined plane is 
not sufficient to account for their achieve- 
ments, for they have lifted some very 
heavy weights in positions in which no 
inclined plane could be erected. 
Ancient tradition and mythology also 
dimly point to great peoples and great 
deeds in the far past, yielding baffling 
hints which it is very difficult to erect 
into history. Many important histor- 
ical points are also engraved on the 
bricks and stones of their temples. 
From the hieroglyphics much of Egyp- 
tian history has been learned, and the 
Numerous inscriptions on the Arabian, 
Chaldean and Persian ruins may yet 
yield useful additions to our knowledge 
of the past. The artistic powers of this 
race are shown in numerous sculptures 
of decided ability —their mechanical 
skill in the fact that the Indian rock- 
temple at Elephanta is hewn in a hard 
porphyry which tries the temper of the 
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best steel. Of their science the famed 
astronomical skill of the Chaldeans is 
an earnest. Records of astronomical 
observations extending many years were 
found by the savants of Alexander's 
army in the temples of Babylon, and 
sent home to Aristotle. Similar records 
may still exist in Chaldea. 

We know that the Phoenicians had 
written books, and have much reason 
to suppose that both they and the Egyp- 
tians were tribes of the old race in ques- 
tion. That they were a maritime race 
we may judge from the Phoenician skill 
in this respect, from the fact that the 
most important ruins lie near the sea- 
coast, and from the mythological stories 
of early maritime adventure. Hercules 
may have been an old sea-rover of this 
race. In his great expedition west he 
is represented as carrying a cup, which 
may possibly have been the old form 
of the mariner’s compass. We have 
reason to believe that the Phoenicians 
possessed this instrument, and know 


‘that it once took the form ofa cup of 


water, on whose surface the needle 
floated. Bacchus also was possibly a 
conquering hero of this race, the deeds 
of whose kings may have originated 
many of the Greek myths. And if we 
wish a name by which to designate their 
empire, the Cush of the Hebrews and 
Indians, and the Ethiopia of the Greeks, 
probably point to the land of this old 
people. 

Their ancient culture came down in 
the streams of Phoenician, Chaldean 
and Egyptian civilization, giving inspi- 
ration in the West to the Grecian en- 
lightenment, and in the East infiltrating 
the mind of the Indian Aryans. From 
Greece and its daughter in civilization, 
Rome, came the origin of the enlight- 
enment of the Modern World, reaching 
down to us through the links of the 
Alexandrian schools and the Saracen 
culture. 

Thus it appears that no nation or race 
of men can go back to the origin of 
its civilization, the culture of mankind 
seeming to be a plant of slow but con- 
tinuous growth, traceable back in an 
unbroken line for thousands of years, 
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while the first, perhaps equally long, 
epoch of its growth is utterly lost to us, 
or only seen in such rude relics as re- 
main in the Swiss lake-dwellings, or in 
the work of the earlier savage tribes of 
Western Europe. The empire of pre- 
historic civilization extended to Amer- 
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ica, on whose soil it has left its mark. 
The consideration of these American 
remains must, however, be left to a suc- 
ceeding article, they being as nume- 
rous and as striking as those we have 
already described. 

CHARLES Morris. 





IN LOVE WITH A SHADOW. 


ESAR DIDOTTE was a native of 
Cologne. He was of a sanguine 
disposition, twenty-two years old, and 
was employed by Jean Maria Farina 
(whose Eau de Cologne has attained a 
world-wide reputation) as a clerk in the 
counting-room of the vast manufactory 
in the Rue de Puanteur. 

After three harmonious years, César 
Didotte and Jean Maria Farina had a 
slight difficulty : what this difficulty was 
about is immaterial — sufficient that it 
was. It was very slight at first, but 
both parties were stiff-necked and the 
difficulty increased, until at last César 
Didotte and Jean Maria Farina parted ; 
and they parted in anger. 

When this parting became absolute 
and final, two desires of equal strength 
arose in César’s breast, and these were 
—to be avenged on his late master, and 
to make his own fortune. 

He determined to combine these two 
purposes in this wise: He would man- 
ufacture a perfume far better and cheap- 
er than Jean Maria Farina’s Eau de 
Cologne: this perfume of course would 
be bought by every one, to the utter 
exclusion of the article manufactured 
by his rival, who, in consequence of 
being unable to sell his wares, would 
be ruined, while his own (César Di- 
dotte’s) pockets would be rapidly filled 
by the profits arising from the enormous 
sales of his article. Thus easily and 
quickly would his two great purposes 
be attained. One is so very sanguine 
at twenty-two! 





César was in possession of a little 
money, part of which he had inherited 
from his father, and part of which he 
had saved from his salary; for he had 
been prudent, and, whatever else might 
be the faults of Jean Maria Farina, in 
the matter of salary his conduct had 
been exemplary. But even with this 
money, César’s chance for anything like 
success would have seemed, to unpreju- 
diced eyes, very slim. 

César Didotte, when he had made up 
his mind to anything, always gave him- 
self up for a season to profound thought. 
So on this occasion he took a profound 
think. The result of this profound 
think was the following logical chain 
of deductions: ‘The public adores any- 
thing that is outré: if one is outré, one 
will be successful: / will be outré—ergo 
I shall be successful.” 

Acting on this reasoning, he deter- 
mined that his new perfume should be 
contained in strangely-shaped vases of 
the finest Sévres pottery, and that each 
vase should be enclosed in a casket of 
unique design, and that these caskets, 
besides carving and gilding, should 
have portrayed on their panels pictures 
of the loveliest women that the most 
refined fancy of the greatest artists could 
create ; for the perfume was to be called 
“L’Haleine d’une Femme charmante,” 
and the pictures were to represent /es 
Semmes from whom 7’ haleine had been 
extracted. It will be seen that César’s 
original idea as to cheapness had com- 
pletely vanished. He had got astride 
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of a hobby, poor boy! and the hobby 
was running away with him. 

In ‘pursuance of his grand scheme, 
an architect of distinction was en- 
gaged to make designs for the caskets, 
orders were sent off to the great works 
at Sévres for the vases, and a sublime 
carver was employed to make the dis- 
tinguished architect’s designs a reality 
in rare and costly woods. 

As the bills for these various articles 
came in, César found that original de- 
signs of architects of distinction, unique 
vases of Sévres pottery and sublime 
carvings in wood were the most expen- 
sive luxuries that he had ever indulged 
in. And if to these were to be superadd- 
ed the creations of the refined fancy of 
the greatest artists, these creations would 
undoubtedly be the “last straw,” and 
the result would be that César Didotte’s 
financial back would be broken. So, 
instead of great artists preparing the 
pictures for the caskets, this portion of 
the work was performed by a simple 
photographer; but even a simple pho- 
tographer will not work for nothing, and 
the “little bill’? sent in by this acidu- 
lated son of the sun was the last that 
César paid. Why tell of his sad end- 
ing? We saw how it must result from 
the first. The clouds of ruin closed 
darkly in around the unfortunate César 
Didotte. Naught was left for him but 
to succumb. Cruel officers of the law, 
fiends in human shape, bore away his 
precious caskets and vases: a sale 
took place, and—oh horror of horrors ! 
—jJean Maria Farina became their 
owner ! 

But César Didotte’s sorrows did not 
end with the loss of his caskets, his 
vases, his desire of revenge, his hopes 
of fortune and of the immortality which 
he would have attained by his perfume. 
No: he sank lower yet. The heartless 
and profligate Jean Maria Farina heaped 
insult upon his injuries by coolly ad- 
vising him to let bygones be bygones, 
and requesting him to resume his clerk- 
ship in the great manufactory of Eau 
de Cologne! 

César Didotte was a heartbroken man; 
so he allowed himself to be insulted, and 
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resumed his clerkship. Ah, my friends, 
this is a cruel world! 

[The above anecdote was kindly fur- 
nished to me by an eminent French 
author, whose veracity is undoubted ; 
and inasmuch as it has a direct bearing 
upon the story which I am about to 
relate, I have deemed it fitting that it 
should be given entire to the reader. ] 


Richard Wentworth was an enthu- 
siast upon two subjects —to wit: pretty 
women and Jean Maria Farina’s Eau de 
Cologne. The latter he could always 
obtain without trouble, for where is 
there a town of so little importance that 
one is unable therein to purchase Jean 
Maria Farina’s Eau de Cologne? Echo 
promptly answers, ‘* Nowhere.” 

As to the former— Well, there is 
sometimes more difficulty. His desire 
to become acquainted with every pretty 
girl that he saw was frequently produc- 
tive of strange and amusing adventures. 
Instance: He happened to be loafing 
round Pier No. 14 East River on the 
day on which the “Golden Rule’”’ sailed 
for Panama. Amongst the passengers 
he noticed one of the fair subjects of 
his enthusiasm. In an instant his re- 
solve was formed. He rushed to the 
shipping-office and engaged passage on 
the vessel, rushed back and tumbled 
on board, and in an hour was steaming 
down the bay. Next morning he dis- 
covered that the object of his admira- 
tion was not on board—had merely 
been there to bid a friend good-bye. 
Richard was sold! This was not the 
worst of it: as we know, the ‘Golden 
Rule” 

‘©On a coral reef did come to grief,”’ 
even as in different waters came to 
grief the “Nancy Bell;” and although 
he was not compelled “to wittle free”’ 


*€ On the crew of the captain’s gig,” 


as were the mariners on the last-named 
unfortunate vessel, yet he had a pretty 
rough time of it; and if he did not repent 
his precipitation in dust and ashes, he at 
least repented on salt junk and ship’s 
biscuit, which, I take it, of the two modes 
of repentance, is by odds the worst. 
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Any number of similar instances of 
his eccentricities might be cited, but as 
they have nothing whatever to do with 
his being “In Love with a Shadow,” I 
pass them over. 

As before stated, Richard’s secondary 
enthusiasm was Jean Maria Farina’s 
Eau de Cologne. It was an amiable 
weakness, and, one would think, not 
likely to prove romantic. But it is 
never safe to say that anything is un- 
romantic. 

A friend of Richard's, while stopping 
at Cologne on a visit to the three kings 
and the eleven thousand virgins, 
chanced to observe in the salesroom of 
the manufactory in the Rue de Puanteur 
one of César Didotte’s caskets, which 
had been degraded to the low estate of 
a simple vase of Eau de Cologne. The 
friend was greatly pleased with the ele- 
gance of the design and execution, and 
remembering Richard’s peculiar fond- 
ness for the seductive perfume which 
the casket contained, he invested an 
indefinite number of Napoleons and 
became the possessor of it. After mak- 
ing, in the American fashion, an all-em- 
bracing tour of Europe in three months, 
the friend returned to his Transatlantic 
home, and shortly thereafter presented 
Richard with the casket. 

As a work of art the casket was an 
undoubted success: the architect of dis- 
tinction and the sublime carver in wood 
had immortalized themselves. Nor 
were the original designs in Sévres 
pottery unfit accompaniments to the 
work of these great artists: the vases 
were unique and very beautiful. In 
short, the whole affair was one of those 
triumphs of mind over matter that only 
occur once in a century. As we are 
aware, the financial troubles of the un- 
fortunate César Didotte had compelled 
him to substitute simple photographs 
for paintings by an eminent artist, but 
the photographer whom he had employ- 
ed was of premiere force, and had ac- 
complished his work in a style that re- 
dounded not only to his own individual 
credit, but to the credit of French pho- 
tographers at large. 

Knowing as we do Richard's admira- 
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tion for pretty faces, we can readily 
imagine his delight when he beheld the 
collection of pictures accompanying the 
perfume in which he took such pleasure. 

At first sight he regarded them much 
as the third Calender regarded the forty 
damsels—as being each more beautiful 
than the other. Gradually, however, 
a particular one assumed a more and 
more prominent position, until it finally 
eclipsed all the others. The pictures 
seemed to be copies of paintings of the 
classic school, to judge from the drape- 
ries, which were excessively airy, and 
would hardly have done for street cos- 
tumes, to put it delicately. This one 
particular star, however, was arrayed 
in the costume ordinarily worn by ladies 
of the present day, and this circumstance 
it was that first attracted Richard’s at- 
tention. From continually gazing at 
this picture his susceptible nature be- 
came unduly influenced by its beauties, 
and before he was aware of it he was in 
love with a shadow! An absurd thing, 
even if the shadow had been the shadow 
of a flesh-and-blood woman; but the 
shadow of a picture!—the idea was 
preposterous. 

Richard, however, gradually worked 
himself into the belief that it was mot 
the shadow of a painting, and that 
somewhere the photograph had a living 
and breathing Reality. His ground for 
this assumption was very slight—merely 
the difference in dress between this and 
the other figures—but for a hopeful man 
this was quite sufficient. When he had, 
on this slight proof, convinced himself 
of the being of the Reality, he became 
fired with the purpose of going in search 
of her, and, when found, marrying her 
right out of hand. 

With this end in view he applied to 
the friend who had brought the casket 
for any information which he could give 
that would be likely to assist him in 
finding the fair unknown. All that 
he could obtain from this source was 
the bare statement as to where the 
casket had been purchased, which 
amounted to almost nothing. Still, 
with nothing more explicit to guide 
him, he made his arrangements for a 
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lengthened sojourn in France, deter- 
mined to find the Reality or—explode. 

Richard possessed a cousin of eccen- 
tric habits: the family, I am grieved to 
say, were known as “the crazy Went- 
worths,”’ as each member of it was apt 
to be distinguished by some peculiarity 
more or less remarkable. Now the pe- 
culiarity of this cousin was amateur 
photography. If he had not been born 
a Wentworth, this would not, probably, 
have been considered at all singular; 
but being so born his friends and ac- 
quaintances were pleased to consider it 
a sign of the family failing. Undoubt- 
edly he studied the science of photogra- 
phy with much greater minuteness than 
an ordinary amateur is apt to do. Not 
only was he acquainted with the process 
of taking every variety of sun-pictures, 
but he had also a thorough knowledge 
of the entire manufacture of photo- 
graphic materials. In short, he was a 
walking encyclopedia of photography. 
Now, this encyclopzedia was of an un- 
certain and nomadic nature. He had 
a rather singular habit of disappearing 
occasionally for months at a time, turn- 
ing up again in the most natural man- 
ner in some most unnatural place. It 
was this habit, to my mind, that stamped 
him as a Wentworth, rather than his 
photographic propensities. 

That this bird of passage should hap- 
pen to alight on his rooftree at this par- 
ticular juncture was looked upon by 
Richard as being little short of a special 
providence. What form of assistance 
he would receive Richard was at a loss 
to know, but his cousin “ knew all about 
photographs, and must be able to do 
something.” This beautiful evidence 
of faith was amply justified. 

A smoking council was called, and 
between the whiffs, after a short pre- 
liminary explanation, the case was thus 
stated for the plaintiff by Wentworth, 
Q. C.: “Here’s the picture’’ (picture 
produced and handed to the jury)— 
“bought in Cologne, November 17, last 
year—live woman somewhere—love her 
—going to hunt her up and marry her. 
Tell me what you know, that’s a good 


old Bird!” 
Vox, VI.—33 
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The amiable old Fowl thus adjured, 
after examining the photograph for the 
space of five minutes with the greatest 
attention, spoke as follows: “The pic- 
ture is undoubtedly French—” 

“Tell me something that I don’t 
know,”’ interrupted Richard. 

“‘And has been,” went on the other, 
heedless of the interruption, ‘“ undoubt- 
edly taken by an artist who is not a 
member of the French ‘Société Photo- 
graphique.’ The proof is, that all mem- 
bers of the Société agree and pledge 
themselves not to use the bichloride of 
nitrate of silver in the preparation of 
their pictures. The reasons for this are 
numerous: the chief one is—” 

“Bother the bichloride of nitrate of 
silver! What earthly difference does it 


‘make what preparation was used, if I 


don’t know who used it ?” 

“True,”’ calmly replied the Fowl: “I 
was regarding the matter from a scien- 
tific point of view.” 

“You will be kind enough to regard 
it from a practical point of view, and 
endeavor to assist me in finding the 
original of the photograph.” 

“It’s rude to interrupt, Richard; be- 
sides, I am coming to the practical part 
in a moment.” And settling himself 
comfortably, the old Bird thus oracular- 
ly delivered himself: “ Your chances of 
discovering this young woman, provid- 
ed that there zs such a young woman 
and that the picture is not the creation 
of an artist's fancy, depend upon the fol- 
lowing facts: Photographers in France 
are divided into two classes—those who 
belong to the ‘Société Photographique,’ 
and those who do not. Of the first, 
which is by far the larger portion, a 
society record or catalogue is kept, 
giving the name and place of business 
of each member. A// photographers 
are registered by the police, and copies 
of all these registers are kept at the 
Hétel de Ville in Paris. By an impe- 
rial decree the manufacture of photo- 
graphic materials is confined to three 
large houses in Paris, and these houses 
are compelled to keep a register of all 
goods manufactured and of the persons 
to whom the articles are sold. Now, in 
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France thirteen sizes of cameras are 
used—No. 1 being the smallest, the 
size increasing regularly to No. 13, the 
largest. Of these cameras, Nos. 3, 4 
and 5 are most commonly used: the 
feast used are Nos. 7, 8 and 9. The 
photograph under consideration was 
taken with a No.8 camera. You under- 
stand me so far ?” 

“Perfectly,’’ said Richard, who was 
utterly confused with this array of sta- 
tistics. 

“Very good. Well, then, your course 
of action must result from a combina- 
tion of all these facts. First, go to 
Paris and examine the registers at the 
Hétel de Ville, comparing them care- 
fully with the catalogue of the ‘ Société 
Photographique.’ By this means you 


will be enabled to find who are zot- 


members of the Société, and it was one 
of them who took the picture. Of these 
you will make a careful list. When this 
is done you will next go to the manu- 
facturers of photographic materials, 
show your list and ask which of those 
named in it has bought a No. 8 camera. 
These you will check off with their ad- 
dresses. Finally, go to each of these 
photographers so checked, show your 
picture and ask the name of the original 
—ask, and the chances are a thousand 
to one that they will be unable to tell 
you! Js that claret-cup that George is 
bringing in? I am so thirsty!’ And 
the Oracle sank wearily back and al- 
lowed himself to be cupped. 

“By Jove, old fellow! you're a per- 
fect trump! Who would have imagined 
that all the photographic rubbish you’ve 
been cramming into your head for the 
last ten years would ever come to any 
practical use? Why, the case is as 
clear as daylight. Of course the beg- 
gars keep a register of negatives, just 
as they do here; so all I shall have to 
do when I find my man will be to give 
him the number: he’ll refer to his book, 
find the name, and the whole thing will 
be settled in five minutes.” 

“*Seems to me,’’ said the Oracle, lan- 
guidly, “that there’s a trifling defect in 
your reasoning. I don’t believe that 
there zs any number on this pictsre.” 
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“It’s on the back,’’ said Richard, 
confidently. 

“Shall I smash the box and see?” 
asked the Oracle. 

“Certainly: go ahead.” 

The result was as predicted: not a 
shadow of a number was visible, and 
the casket was ruined. 

“Hallo!” said the Oracle, suddenly, 
after a careful examination of the pic- 
ture: “here’s her name.” 

“Her what?” 

“Her name. Lucie — Lucie de —° 
something or other: I can’t make it 
out.” 

Richard snatched the picture from 
the Oracle’s hands and -examined it 
eagerly. The name was on that part 
of it which had been covered by the 
moulding of the casket, and a few drops 
of varnish had managed to run down 
and obscure a portion of the writing. 
The Oracle was correct; Lucie de— 
something or other—was all that was 
readable. Richard attempted to re- 
move the varnish, and in part succeed- 
ed, but he removed the paper under- 
neath as well, and with it all possible 
hope of discovering the name. So near 
to a discovery, and yet to fail so utterly 
in making it! 

“Don’t cry, old fellow,” said the 
Oracle, aggravatingly. 

Did the Recording Angel set a fine 
of five shillings against Richard’s name 
just then? Truth compels us to say 
that if the Recording Angel attended to 
his business he most certainly did. 

Cool reflection, however, showed 
Richard that he was not a bit worse off 
than before the discovery had been 
made that there was a name: indeed 
he had one clew more—the name “ Lu- 
cie.”” (“What a pretty name it is!" 
thought Richard.) 

The Oracle’s advice should be fol- 
lowed to the letter, and that he would 
be enabled, by so following it, to find 
his “ Reality,’ Richard had not a doubt. 
So, with hope strong in his breast, he 
made his preparations for going to 
France. 


After a couple of weeks spent in toss- 
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ing about on the briny, Richard landed 
in “La belle France,’ and immediately 
set about the prosecution of his search. 
A catalogue of the “Société Photograph- 
ique’’ was purchased, and armed with 
letters from the American minister, with 
whom he was acquainted, he found the 
doors of the Hotel de Ville fly open at 
his approach, and the registers which 
he wished to examine placed at his 
disposal. 

Two weary weeks were spent in com- 
paring the catalogue and registers, se- 
lecting, as the Oracle had directéd, the 
names of photographers not members 
of the Société. The result was a list of 
some two hundred and fifty names, any 
one of which might be that of the pho- 
tographer who took the picture which 
Richard possessed. 

The next step was to go to the 
manufacturers of photographic mate- 
rials. These were disposed to bluff 
him at first, but when they understood 
that his quest was connected with une 
affaire du ceur, the natural French gal- 
lantry came to the front, and every as- 
sistance was rendered to him. 

A couple of days finished this part of 
the work, and left him with his list re- 
duced to seventy-odd names, the re- 
spective owners of which were scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of 
France. 

As all good generals lay down plans 
for their campaigns, Richard, with the 
assistance of Murray, laid down a plan 
for his, dividing the empire into sec- 
tions, to be “drawn” successively, and 
he hoped successfully ; and as soon as 
this plan was fixed he proceeded to act 
on it. : 

A three-volume novel might be filled 
with Richard’s adventures amongst 
French photographers, but whether 
anybody would read such a three-vol- 
ume novel is quite another question. 

After a month’s steady work he had 
run to earth some sixty of the men 
whose names were on his list, and the 
sixty had said as one man that they 
hadn't the ghost of an idea as to who 
the Reality of Richard’s shadow might, 
could, would or should be. Richard 
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wasn’t exactly discouraged, but it was 
“ getting monotonous.” 

His search led him at last to the sleepy 
old cathedral town of Rheims, famous 
in days of yore for its excommunicative 
lord cardinal and God-fearing jackdaw. 
(The excommunicative lord cardinal is 
dead long ago, and the jackdaws of 
Rheims have become, in the lapse of 
centuries, corrupt, and are now no better 
than the jackdaws of anywhere else. 
This is a moral, and shows—well, I don’t 
know exactly what, but something very 
remarkable, without doubt.) 

There were three photographers in 
Rheims who were not members of the 
Société, and who had in their possession 
No. 8 cameras. So many chances in 
one town made Richard's “ dying hope 
revive again,’ and he went at his work 
with spirit. 

The first photographer was very polite: 
he was also very sorry—‘désolé,”’ he 
said—that he was unable to afford mon- 
sieur any information relative to the 
picture about which monsieur was so 
anxious; but unfortunately he, the pho- 
tographer, had never seen it before, nor 
any person who in the least resembled 
it. Richard’s hopes fell a little as he 
bade No. 1 “good-day,”’ and proceeded 
to No. 2. 

No. 2, though not so polite and sym- 
pathetic as No. 1, had the same answer 
to communicate, and communicated it. 
Richard's hopes had another fall. 

Photographer No. 3 lived in the out- 
skirts of the town, and it took Richard 
some little time to find him. At last he 
discovered a modest little house, above 
the main entrance of which protruded 
a modest little sign bearing the modest 
little name of “ Raphael Michel Angelo 
Jeans,” and stating that all descrip- 
tions of the finest photographs could 
be obtained from that artist. As this 
was the man of whom he was in search, 
Richard entered the atelier, and was 
confronted by the proprietor of the 
name. He was a queer-looking little 
fellow, this artist in sun-pictures: his 
legs, short and thin, were surmounted 
by a long, fat body, which in turn was 
capped by a huge head. The idea was 
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irresistibly forced upon Richard that the 
little man had been cradled as an infant 
in a funnel, the shape of which, in his 
growth, he had assumed. He had be- 
sides the oddest habit, whenever he 
spoke, of flapping his ears, which were 
simply immense, as if they had been a 
a pair of wings. Altogether, he was a 
very remarkable object. 

“Does monsieur wish his picture 
taken ?” 

“No,” replied Richard. ‘I came to 
ask if you can give me any informa- 
tion relative to this picture,’ showing 
his ‘‘Shadow”’ as he spoke to the pho- 
tographer. ‘‘I have reason to believe 
that it was executed either by you or by 
one of your workmen, and should be 
willing to pay almost any sum if you 
will give me the name and address of 
the original.” 

Raphael gazed attentively at the pho- 
tograph for a few moments, and then 
said: ‘You are right, monsieur: this 
picture was executed in my atelier for 
one Monsieur Didotte, if I remember 
rightly, of Cologne. As to the name 
of the original, I haven’t the slightest 

.idea what it is. Monsieur has probably 
been struck with the beauty of my 
workmanship, and desires to possess 
further specimens of my skill ?” 

“No, again, Monsieur Raphael; but 
your work, like that of your great name- 
sake, is so true to life that my heart has 
succumbed to the beauty which you 
have so faithfully portrayed. I am in 
love with your picture, and have trav- 
eled thousands of miles to find the 
original.” 

Raphael’s ear waved a graceful ac- 
knowledgment of the compliment in 
the first part of Richard’s sentence, but 
at the last part his face fell. ‘Alas, 
monsieur!”’ he said, “I am utterly un- 
able to assist you, for the original of the 
picture I never saw, and her name I 
never knew.” 

“The deuce you didn’t! How did 
you take her photograph if you didn’t 
see her, I should like to know?” Rich- 
ard spoke sharply, for he thought that 
Raphael was—telegramming. 

Raphael understood the turn which 
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Richard’s thoughts had taken, and his 
ears flapped reprovingly. ‘Monsieur 
is hasty,’’ he said. “The picture was 
copied by me from a negative belong- 
ing to my brother, who was also a pho- 
tographer.” 

“Pardon me, Monsieur Raphael: my 
long and fruitless search has tried my 
nerves, making me hardly accountable 
for frequent little outbursts of passion. 
But this brother of whom you speak, 
where is he ?”’ 

“IT presume not to say, monsieur : le 
bon Dieu is merciful, and I hope that 
poor Adolphe is a blessed saint in heav- 
en, but I must own that I doubt it a 
little. He was always a scatterbrained 
scamp, was Adolphe, and gave us great 
trouble with his mad conduct. The ras- 
cal aspired to be a literary man, and was 
never so happy as when he was scribbling 
some nonsense or other: love-letters 
were his principal compositions — the 
dog was always in love—and these he 
wrote by reams. Poetry he would reel 
off by the mile, and when these sources 
failed he would write what he called his 
‘loch:’ what the word means I cannot 
say—he picked it up from a wild sailor- 
fellow whom he met in his rambles— 
but Adolphe’s ‘loch’ was a sort of jour- 
nal, which he kept with more or less 
regularity during the last few years of 
his life. I could never have patience 
to read it, as it is nothing but a history 
of his wild pranks. Two years ago he 
announced his intention of settling 
down and becoming a photographer, be- 
ing incited to this resolution by my suc- 
cess in winning fame and fortune in the 
business. We were all greatly pleased 
with his resolve, and supposed that it 
was a genuine reform. But before he 
had been in the business six months he 
took a picture of the Countess Dum- 
wadsky: within .a week he was cap- 
tured, tried and sentenced to the gal- 
leys at Toulon. He felt the disgrace 
keenly, poor boy! and before the first 
year of his sentence had half expired 
he expired himself—dying, I verily be- 
lieve, of a broken heart.” 

Raphael's ears wagged mournfully as 
he told the story of his brother’s mis- 
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deeds and death, seeming to emphasize 
the saddest portions of the narrative 
with their emphatic wavings. 

When he finished, Richard burst out 
indignantly: “Sent to the galleys for 
taking the picture of a countess, when 
his business compelled him to take 
the picture of any one that desired it! 
Well, that zs French justice with a 
vengeance!” 

“Monsieur misunderstands: the pic- 
ture that Adolphe took was a miniature 
that was left with him to be copied, and 
which was set with diamonds valued at 
fifty thousand francs.” 

“Ah!” was all that Richard could 
reply: the perfect coolness with which 
Raphael thus made a confidant of an 
entire stranger in such a very delicate 
family matter quite took away his breath. 

“Yes, monsieur,’’ continued Raphael, 
“the poor misguided youth took the 
frame of the miniature to a jeweler and 
attempted to sell it: as ill luck would 
have it, he took it to the very man 
whom the countess had employed to 
make it, and of course it was at once 
recognized. The jeweler had his sus- 
picions, and detained Adolphe while he 
sent to ask the countess if she had au- 
thorized the sale: of course she had not, 
so poor Adolphe was, as I said, caught, 
tried and sentenced to the galleys.” 

For a few moments there was a 
silence, only broken by the flapping of 
Raphael's ears. 

The photographer then resumed: 
“And this picture, monsieur, which you 
show me, I would that I were able to 
give you some information respecting 
it, but indeed I cannot. The negative 
from which I copied it was one of a 
number that I found amongst Adolphe’s 
effects after his death: where it was 
taken originally I have not the slightest 
idea, for Adolphe could never be in- 
duced to settle down to any fixed spot, 
but went rambling around the country 
with his camera slung over his shoulder, 
and a knapsack, containing his chem- 
icals and a few odds and ends of cloth- 
ing, strapped on his back, taking his 
pictures in farmers’ kitchens or on the 
roadside, just as he happened to meet a 








customer. Ah, he was a born vaga- 
bond, was Adolphe.” 

“Here is a portion of a name,” said 
Richard, drawing the attention of Raph- 
ael to the name which the Oracle had 
discovered: “perhaps it may afford 
means of discovering the original of 
the picture.” 

For a few moments Raphael gazed 
at the name with a puzzled expression : 
then his face cleared. “I think that I 
can explain it, monsieur,” he said. 
‘At the time that I prepared this picture 
for Monsieur Didotte a Parisian opera 
troupe was performing here at Rheims. 
I remember that one of my workmen 
was struck with a likeness which he 
imagined existed between the prima 
donna and this picture: it was undoubt- 
edly he who wrote these words, and 
they are intended for ‘Lucie de Lam- 
mermoor’—the opera was Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” 

“And dd the prima donna resemble 
the picture?” asked Richard. 

“Not a particle, monsieur: it was all 
the silly fellow’s fancy.” 

“And so, Monsieur Raphael, you are 
utterly unable to give me the slightest 
clew ?” said Richard, despairingly. 

“Alas, monsieur! it is beyond my 
power.” 

‘At least allow me to express my ap- 
preciation of your kind sympathy. Pray 
accept this trifling sum as a recompense 
for your time, upon which I have un- 
warrantably trespassed ;” saying which 
Richard pressed a rouleau of Napoleons 
into the hand of the little photographer, 
and sadly left the atelier. 

When Raphael opened the rouleau 
and saw the sum which Richard had 
denominated “trifling,” his astonish- 
ment was beyond bounds. “Ten Na- 
poleons for half an hour of my time!” 
he exclaimed: “he must be a prince 
traveling incognito!” And the little 
man’s ears wagged at such a rate that 
there was positive danger of their wag- 
ging off. 

Poor Richard! The disappointment 
was stunning. The checks which he 
had heretofore experienced in his pur- 
suit of the “ Reality” had been merely 
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temporary, but this one seemed final. 
He had found the man from whom the 
picture emanated, and that man was 
unable to tell him anything about it. 
He walked back to his hotel in a dazed 
and semi-idiotic condition, in which 
state he continued during the remainder 
of the day. 

Next morning his buoyant nature re- 
asserted itself, and he again began to 
lay plans for the prosecution of his 
search. While engaged in this train of 
thought he naturally reverted to his 
conversation with Raphael: suddenly 
the remembrance of Adolphe’s “log”’ 
flashed across his mind. “By Jove, 
what an ass I was!’’ he exclaimed. 
Which opinion, taken as an abstract 
statement, was probably quite correct. 

His ring brought down the bell-rope 
and a waiter simultaneously, the latter 
inquiring in a terrified manner, “If 
monsieur was ill?’ Without paying 
any attention to the man’s polite solici- 
tude regarding his health, Richard sent 
him off at top speed for a carriage, into 
which, as soon as it arrived, he jumped, 
ordering the driver to gallop his horses 
to Raphael’s. Arrived there, Richard 
burst into the atelier in such a violent 
manner that Raphael was scared out 
of what little growth was left in him, 
and his very ears refused to wag from 
terror. 

“The log, the journal, Monsieur 
Raphael!” said Richard, wildly: “I 
beseech you to let me see it.” 

“My prince—I mean monsieur—what 
log, what journal? I do not understand.” 

“Your brother Adolphe’s log—that 
of which you told me yesterday. I feel 
convinced that in that journal I shall 
find the name of the original of my 
picture: pray allow me to see it. Any 
sum that you may choose to name I 
shall not consider as too great a price 
for the privilege which I ask.” 

Raphael had by this time recovered 
his equanimity, and replied: “Mon- 
sieur's mind is vast and far-seeing: 
certainly nothing is more likely than 
that Adolphe should have noted in his 
log the fact of his having taken: the 
picture of such a beautiful woman, for 
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he was always on the lookout for that 
species of animal, the rascal! I shall 
be delighted to show monsieur the 
manuscript; and as to remuneration, 
after monsieur's princely gift of yester- 
day I cannot ask any.” 

“A thousand thanks, Monsieur Raph- 
ael; and when can I become possessed 
of the log ?” 

“Instantly, monsieur.’”” And as he 
spoke Raphael unlocked a cabinet 
which stood at one end of the atelier, 
and after a few minutes’ search amongst 
a promiscuous mass of papers, drew 
forth a battered and dog’s-eared vol- 
ume, which he handed to Richard. “It 
is yours, monsieur,”’ he said; “and I 
sincerely hope that through it you may 
be enabled to find the beautiful Reality 
of your picture.” 

Richard’s thanks were confused, as 
he was crazy to get back to his hotel, 
where he could examine the precious 
volume at his ease; but as they were 
elucidated by a roll of crisp bank-notes, 
which he forced the amiable and sym- 
pathetic photographer to accept, it is 
probable that they were understood: 
Raphael certainly wagged his ears in 
an understanding way. Richard drove 
back to his hotel at the same break- 
neck pace at which he had left it, and 
rushing to his room, shut the door with a 
bang and sat himself down to examine 
the manuscript. 

By this time every one in the hotel, 
from the colonel of chasseurs who had 
apartments on the first floor, to the little 
scullion who slept in the loft amongst 
the bats, was fully convinced that Rich- 
ard was stark, staring mad, and there 
was very serious counsel being held be- 
tween the landlord and the landlord's 
wife as to the expediency of having him 
clapped into a strait-jacket and sent off 
to Dr. Girardin’s Maison des Fous—an 
establishment which, dear reader, I can 
heartily recommend in case it should 
ever become necessary to send you to 
such an institution. 

Richard, all this while serenely un- 
conscious of the concern felt for his wel- 
fare, was deeply absorbed in Adolphe's 
log. It was very amusing, certainly, 
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that history of a scampish Frenchman, 
and at any other time Richard would 
have enjoyed it keenly. As it was, 
however, he was in such a state of ex- 
citement that his risibles were hardly 
moved by the very many queer scrapes 
which Adolphe had managed to get 
into, and from which he had invariably 
retired with graceful ease, always the 
winner. 

The. photographic part of Adolphe’s 
life had been short, and the account of 
it was contained in a few pages, but 
Richard, fearing to miss any possible 
clew, read the whole thing through from 
beginning to end; and the result was— 
nothing! As he listlessly turned the 
leaves of the journal after having ar- 
rived at this gratifying conclusion, he 
came across two leaves stuck together 
at the edges, which he must have over- 
looked in his hurried reading. Hope 
told him that a discovery was at hand, 
and for once Hope was not an arrant 
liar. This was what he read: 

“Blois, 7 September.—Awoke before 
the sun had risen. The cool morning 
air seemed to tempt me to begin my 
walk to Tours before the heat of the day 
set in. A friendly shed offered ready 
assistance in descending from my cham- 
ber window to the ground; and with 
the sweet sounds of gently stirring life 
all around me, the first sleepy twitter of 
the birds in the hedgerows and the soft 
lowing of the waking cattle in the fields, 
I gayly set out on my walk. I had 
gone a couple of miles perhaps, when 
I suddenly remembered that my bill at 
‘La Pointe du Jour’ was unpaid. Was 
it an accidental omission or had it oc- 
curred designedly? I swear I cannot 
tell. ’Twas too far to go back, that was 
certain ; so I consoled myself by breath- 
ing a little prayer for grace for madame 
the hostess when she should discover 
that I had disappeared, and happily 
continued on my way. 

“About noon a beautiful park ap- 
peared on the right of the road: through 
the openings between the trees I could 
catch glimpses of a noble chateau, from 
the topmost turret of which a great flag 
flapped lazily under the hot sun. 
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“As this scene appeared I apostro- 
phized myself in the following manner: 
‘Adolphe, my boy, under the roof of 
that princely chateau is to be found 
your dinner. You are hungry—go and 
eat. The ravens fed the good prophet 
in the wilderness: if your family is to 
be believed, you yourself are a small 
profit to them or any oneelse. Further- 
more, you too are ravenous; the sim- 
ilarity of the casesis great. Go, nothing 
doubting, and you will be fed.’ My 
faith was rewarded: when is faith sot 
rewarded? My appearance at the cha- 
teau was hailed with delight. Monsieur 
the count wished his favorite horse pho- 
tographed ; madame the countess, her 
favorite cat; the cook wished his pic- 
ture taken for the countess’ femme de 
chambre, and the femme de chambre, 
reciprocally, wished her picture taken 
for the cook; and so on through the 
household. In short, I reaped a rich 
harvest. But the crowning glory of the 
day was when mademoiselle, the count’s 
niece, sent for me to her boudoir, and 
I was allowed the exquisite bliss of 
assisting the sun to trace on paper her 
lovely countenance. Words are totally 
inadequate to describe her beauty. She 
was not a blonde, she was not a bru- 
nette, but all the graces that seem to be 
peculiar to both of these styles were 
united in her. The effect was dazzling. 
Alas! the time was all too short, stretch 
it as I would: an hour was all that I 
could by any pretext pass in her society. 
As I left the boudoir the sun cast a 
dimmer light, and Nature, which while 
I was with her had seemed all harmony 
and beauty, was now repulsive and 
discordant. 

“I made arrangements with the count 
to return in a week with the finished 
pictures, and sadly took my departure. 

“Marseilles, 20 September.—I have 
been unable to return to the chateau: 
that miserable woman, the hostess of 
‘La Pointe du Jour,’ was not affected by 
the prayer which I breathed for her, 
and has set the police on my track. 
Luckily, I happened to overhear a man 
in a cabaret tell the story of what he 
termed my ‘robbery and flight,’ and by 
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this means was enabled to put a long 
stretch of country between myself and 
my pursuers. To think that a horrid 
woman, the hostess of a miserable inn, 
should have prevented me from again 
beholding the count’s beautiful niece! 
Farewell, lovely lady: your adoring 
Adolphe will carry your ‘ negative’ with 
him to the tomb !” 

When Richard had finished the fore- 
going he laid down the manuscript, 
caught up his hat, and waving it round 
his head gave vent to three genuine 
American cheers, to which he super- 
added a not less genuine American 
“tiger.” The cheers might have been 
endured, but this anachronism in zool- 
ogy was too much for the dwellers in 
the hotel. The landlord, the landlady, 
the waiters, the chambermaids, the col- 
onel of chasseurs and the little scullion, 
all rushed madly to Richard’s room, 
and a general cry of “Suppress that 
dormouse !”” was sounded through all 
the corridors and chambers of the hotel. 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland had 
just been translated and published, and 
they had all been reading it, which ac- 
counts for their uttering this seemingly 
irrelevant war-cry. 

Richard’s door, not being made to 
resist such a pressure, burst open when 
the crowd brought up against it, and 
the whole Josse comitatus was landed 
in a confused heap at Richard's feet. 
The colonel of chasseurs arose swear- 
ing from the stomach of the small scul- 
lion, upon which Fate had seated him, 
and the small scullion arose, some min- 
utes later, crying, for the colonel of 
chasseurs was a stout man and had come 
down with crushing violence. The land- 
lord and the landlady, the waiters and 
chambermaids, picked themselves or 
each other up, and then they all looked 
at Richard, and Richard calmly looked 
at them all. 

“Will monsieur explain the cause of 
the strange noise which arose in his 
room a few moments since ?’’ inquired 
the landlord. 

“With pleasure, monsieur the land- 
lord,” returned Richard: “the cause 
of that noise was—exuberance of joy.” 
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“Monsieur will pardon me if I ex- 
press the opinion that such evidences 
of joy are unseemly.” 

“Monsieur the landlord will please 
pardon me if I express my opinion that 
for him and his whole household to burst 
into a stranger’s room is unseemly.” 

“But, monsieur—” 

“But me no buts, monsieur the land- 
lord: your conduct is outrageous. I 
leave your house instantly: bring me 
my bill.” 

“The blessed saints be praised!” 
murmured the landlady. 

“It shall be as monsieur desires,’’ re- 
plied the landlord ; and he left the room, 
followed by the landlady, the waiters, 
the chambermaids, the colonel of chas- 
seurs and the little scullion. Two hours 
later Richard was on his way to Paris. 

Long after all remembrance of the 
excommunicative lord cardinal and the 
holy jackdaw has faded from the minds 
of the good people of Rheims, will the 
visit of the American gentleman, who 
made strange and horrible noises from 
exuberance of joy, remain vivid and 
distinct. 


Richard arrived in Paris late in the 
afternoon. A consultation with Murray 
informed him that a night express start- 
ed for Blois at 10 p. M. This suited 
him exactly. He bolted his dinner and 
rushed to the station, arriving just as 
the starting-bell was ringing: he had 
just time to tumble into a carriage and 
the train rolled away. In the compart- 
ment which he had entered there was 
but one other traveler, and as he was 
asleep, if Richard had felt any desire 
for lively converse on the journey, he 
would have been disappointed: fortu- 
nately, he felt no such desire. The un- 
known traveler was so carefully wrapped 
in railway rugs as to resemble strongly 
an Egyptian mummy on his way to visit 
some of his friends in a French grave- 
yard: the illusion was a little dispelled 
by a traveling cap drawn over his face, 
for Egyptian mummies, as a rule, do not 
wear traveling caps. As Richard was 
tired from the excitement of the day 
and his journey up to Paris, he quickly 
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followed the mummy’s example, and 
went to sleep too. 

When he awoke the sun was stream- 
‘ing in at the carriage window, and the 
train was sweeping along the lovely 
valley of the Loire, amidst blooming 
orchards and bright green fields, while 
here and there a shimmering glimpse 
of the river was visible between the 
trees. 

Richard gazed in a sleepily apprecia- 
tive way at the landscape for a few 
moments, and then turned his attention 
to his fellow-traveler. The cap had 
fallen back from the mummy’s face, 
and Richard’s surprise may be imagined 
when he recognized in the mummy his 
cousin the Oracle! His sleepiness van- 
ished in an instant, and springing up 
he gave his relative a most terrific punch 
in the ribs with the laudable purpose of 
wakening him. 

“What the devil are you about?” 
roared the sufferer, starting to his feet 
with an expression of intense agony on 
his countenance. 

“By Jove, old fellow!” said Richard, 
heartily, “I’m delighted to see you: 
you're the very last man that I expected 
to meet.” 

““Do you mean to say that you delib- 
erately waked me up, by crushing in 
three of my ribs and ruining my di- 
gestion for ever, for no other purpose 
than to tell me that I was ‘the last man 
that you expected to meet, and that you 
were glad to see me? Allow me to 
observe that 7 am #o¢ glad to see you - 
quite the reverse.” 

“Really, old fellow, I beg your par- 
don: I didn’t mean to punch so hard. 
I hope I didn’t hurt you much.” 

“Oh, of course it doesn’t hurt much 
to have one’s ribs caved in,” said the 
Oracle, sulkily. “And now that you've 
expressed your joy at seeing me,” he 
added in a moment, “ perhaps you'll let 
me finish my nap: I’m horribly sleepy.” 

“Certainly, old fellow; but before you 
go off tell me what ever has brought 
you to France ?” 

»“ Will you promise not to bother me 
about explanations, at least not till I 
wake up?” 
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“Yes.” 

“Honor bright, remember! Well, 
I’ve come to France to get married!” 
Saying which, the Oracle calmly curled 
himself upon the seat and straightway 
fell into a serene and peaceful slumber, 
leaving Richard utterly dumbfounded. 

Richard ruminated on this strange 
freak of the Oracle’s, but was unable to 
make head or tail of it. “I wish the 
beast would wake up and explain,” he 
thought, but the Beast did not seem 
inclined to wake up and explain, so 
Richard had to work out the best theory 
he could to account for his cousin's 
coming to France to get married; and 
of course, having nothing to go on, the 
theory was totally incorrect. 

The train proceeded on its way for a 
couple of hours more, while Richard 
theorized and the Oracle slumbered, 
and then stopped at a station which 
Murray located some ten or twelve 
miles from Blois. The stop waked the 
Oracle, who jumped up and seized his 
rugs and shawl with the evident inten- 
tion of alighting, the guard at the same 
moment opening the door of the carriage. 

“IT get out here, Dick,” he said: “watch 
whom I join. I shall see you to-night 
at Blois. Ta-ta!’’ 

“Hold on!” cried Richard: “where 
are you going ?” 

““Dépéchez vous, monsieur: le convoi 
va partir,” said the guard, authorita- 
tively, and the Oracle jumped out and 
the door of the carriage was slammed to. 

As directed, Richard watched whom 
the Oracle joined. It was a lady, but 
he could not see her face. Just as 
the train started, apparently in pursu- 
ance of the Oracle’s desire, the lady 
turned, looked full at Richard and 
smiled in the most bewitching manner. 
Every drop of blood in Richard’s body 
rushed tumultuously to his heart: it was 
she, his adored REALITY! When he 
recovered from the effects of his sur- 
prise the train was entering the station 
at Blois. He drove to a hotel, and 
passed the remainder of the day in a 
state of mazy wonderment. 

That the Oracle, whom four months 
ago he had left in America with the 
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apparent purpose of passing the rest of 
his natural life there, should turn up in 
this unexpected manner, was remark- 
able, but, the habits of the individual 
being taken into consideration, not very 
surprising. That they should chance 
together in a railway train was also re- 
markable, but again, considered as be- 
fore, not astonishing. But that the 
Oracle was going to be married—that 
was remarkable without any qualifying 
condition whatever; and that, with this 
intention of matrimony hanging over 
him, he should meet the girl that he 
(Richard) adored at a railway station, 
and go off with her hanging on his arm, 
was positively astounding, and, Richard 
could not disguise it from himself, hor- 
ribly suggestive. What if his chase 
should prove fruitless, after all? What 
if—but this was too frightful an idea to 
contemplate—what if the Oracle, struck 
with the beauty of the fair ‘“ Shadow,” 
had also come in search of her, and, 
his skill enabling him to find her more 
quickly, was already engaged, or—or— 
married to her? (Richard could not 
even think this last thought above a 
whisper.) He knew that all his doubts 
would be solved when, in the evening, 
the Oracle paid the visit which he had 
promised on the train: still, it was hard 
to wait. As to taking any measures 
toward seeing his Reality that day, he 
felt it would be impossible. It would 
need all his strength of mind to pass 
through that meeting successfully, and 
in his present nervous condition he 
knew that he could not attempt it. 

It was the weariest day he had yet 
passec but at last evening arrived, and 
with it the Oracle. As he entered the 
room, Richard collared him and de- 
manded an explanation of the strange 
coincidences of the day. 

“Keep cool, Dick, and sit down and 
listen.” 

Richard could not very well keep 
cool, but he could, and did, sit down 
and listen, while the Oracle gave the 
following narrative : 

“On my last visit to France, from 
whence I had just returned when I 
stopped at your place four months ago, 
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I met the Count de Cardiac, and was 
invited by him to his chateau for a few 
weeks’ shooting. 

“At the chateau I met his niece, 
Eloise de Cardiac, the young lady whom 
you saw at the station to-day, and also 
the Reality of your ‘Shadow.’ How it 
happened I’m sure I don’t know, but 
a friendship grew up between Eloise 
and myself, which in due time ripened 
into love: I proposed and was ac- 
cepted.” 

Here Richard gave a horrible groan 
as at this blow he saw his castle in the 
air come, with a grand crash, tumbling 
to the ground. 

“I’m sorry for you,’’ continued the 
Oracle, “but really, old fellow, I don’t 
see how I can help you. Well, shortly 
after I became engaged I was compclled 
to return to America on business, and 
of course, being there, I had to see after 
you, and found you, as you know, gone 
mad overa picture. Imagine my aston- 
ishment when I found that the picture 
with which you were in love was a pho- 
tograph of my intended wife! I rather 
flatter myself that I concealed my feel- 
ings very well, and the temptation for 
a little practical joke induced me to 
assist you in your wildgoose chase. 
That the advice which I gave you was 
in the abstract good is evidenced by 
your having found your Reality by fol- 
lowing it. 

“T left New York on a steamer sailing 
two days after yours, and on arriving 
in France at once came down to the 
chateau to report to Eloise the state of 
affairs. She was immensely amused, 
and has taken the greatest interest in © 
your proceedings, for we’ve known. all 
about your wanderings since the week 
after you landed, having had a secret . 
agent in our employ, who has followed 
your every movement, and has trans- 
mitted a daily record of the same to the 
chateau. Some of them are very funny, 
Dick. 

“Yesterday I assumed the réle of spy 
myself, going up to Paris for the express 
purpose of riding down with you this 
morning. That youshould see her join 
me at the railway station was an idea 
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of Eloise’s, as she thought it would give 
you a hint as to how matters stood be- 
tween us, and would tend to ‘let you 
down easy.’ Indeed, all the ‘ accidents’ 
and ‘coincidences’ of to-day had been 
prearranged: my sleepiness on the train 
and my rudeness when you waked me 
up were parts of the programme, as we 
did not wish you to have a chance to 
‘pump’ me, thinking the affair would 
be more dramatic if developed slowly. 

“T believe that’s all, Dick, and I’m 
sure I’m very sorry if you have been 
caused any pain by our little plot; but 
really it is as much your fault as ours, 
as you were coming to France whether 
you had met me or not. 

“The carriage is below, and Eloise is 
dying to see you; so I hope you will 
forgive us and come over to the cha- 
teau. By the way,I forgot to tell you 
that you are to be first groomsman; so 
the sooner you're introduced to the bride 
the better, as the wedding comes off in 
a week.” 

During this long explanation Rich- 
ard's breast had been torn with conflict- 
ing emotions. Rage at the cheeky way 
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in which the Oracle had fooled him 
was, of course, the first and most nat- 
ural feeling. But as the story grad- 
ually unfolded, the comic side of the 
affair forced itself upon him: do what 
he would to prevent it, he could not 
help seeing what a very absurd figure 
he had cut in the matter. It must be 
remembered that his love was only for 
a “Shadow,” after all, and that the pas- 
sion, though violent, was not so deep- 
seated as it would have been if the 
shadow had been a reality. 

The climax was reached when the 
Oracle, in such a very matter-of-fact 
way, informed him that he was to stand 
as a groomsman at the marriage where 
he had expected to figure as groom. It 
was too much for him: he went off into 
a jolly, ringing laugh. 

After this of course any attempt at 
dignified sorrow was out of the question. 
There was only one course open to him, 
and that was—to accept the Oracle's in- 
vitation to the chateau, and, when the 
time came, to play the part which Fate 
had assigned him. Richard accepted 
his destiny. T. A. JANVIER. 
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ARLY in the reign of James I. there 
appeared at the English court a 
handsome young cavalier of an ancient 
family, winning manners, conspicuous 
talents and unbounded ambition. 

This young courtier was George Cal- 
vert, who was destined in a few years 
to occupy a commanding position under 
the government of England, and to be- 
come one of the most illustrious found- 
ers of English colonies in America. 

George Calvert was born at Kipling, 
in Yorkshire, in the year 1582. He 


was thus a contemporary of some of the 
most remarkable men that have ever 
lived in any age or in any country. At 
the time of Calvert's birth, Shakespeare, 





whose mighty genius was to fill the 
world with wonder and delight, was an 
idle and rather fast. youth, who had 
never left his native village; Spenser 
had not yet written Zhe Faerie Queen ; 
Sidney was still the most brilliant orna- 
ment of the court of Elizabeth; Raleigh 
was meditating those daring adventures 
in the New World which exhausted his 
fortune and established his fame; Lei- 
cester, after ruling England, through the 
heart of England’s queen, for more than 
twenty years, had lost the favor of Eliza- 
beth, to which the young and accom- 
plished Essex was rapidly rising; rare 
Ben Jonson was reading Ovid at West- 
minster School; Coke was just entering 
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upon the professional career which was 
to raise him to wealth and fame; Bacon 
also was just beginning his glorious 
career at the Bar which was to end in 
disgrace; while Burleigh, Walsingham 
and other illustrious men who contrib- 
uted to the splendor of Elizabeth's reign 
were grown old in the public service. 

In the eleventh year of his age Cal- 
vert was entered at Trinity College, Ox- 
ford. He applied himself to his studies 
with extraordinary zeal and industry, 
and was graduated a Bachelor of Arts 
at the early age of fifteen. At college 
he displayed a fondness for elegant lit- 
erature rather than for mathematics and 
philosophy. 

After leaving the university he made 
the grand tour, which was considered 
in those days indispensable to com- 
plete a gentleman’s education. In his 
travels he acquired a familiarity with 
foreign languages, and a knowledge of 
men which contributed greatly to his 
success in public life. After spending 
several years on the Continent, he re- 
turned to England, and soon afterward 
married. 

Calvert now entered upon public life. 
His first position was that of private 
secretary to Sir Robert Cecil, afterward 
Earl of Salisbury and Lord High Treas- 
urer of England. This distinguished 
patron introduced him to James. Cal- 
vert soon won his way to the good 
graces of the king, and became his fa- 
vorite attendant at court and in his 
journeys through the country. His 
promotion was rapid and brilliant: he 
was first made Clerk of the Privy Coun- 
cil and Correspondent of Foreign Af- 
fairs; in 1617, he was knighted; in 
1619, James appointed him one of the 
Secretaries of State; and soon after he 
was made principal Secretary of State 
for life, with a pension of one thousand 
pounds; in 1624, he was created Baron 
of Baltimore in Ireland. 

The court of James I. presented a 
singular mixture of learning and profli- 
gacy. The king himself was a disgust- 
ing combination of scholarship, pusil- 
lanimity, coarseness, childishness and 
weak tyranny. 
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Calvert, being a finished scholar, was 
of great service to the royal pedant in 
his learned disquisitions and antiqua- 
rian researches, often assisting him with 
his advice and occasionally with his pen. 
One notable example was the tractate 
anathematizing Vorstius, the successor 
of Arminius in the University of Ley- 
den, which was begun by James, and 
was completed in 1612 by Calvert. We 
may be sure that Calvert, who was a 
clever man of the world, feigned a great 
deal of this taste for “quaint, curious 
and forgotten lore” in order to please 
the king, and no doubt the expression 
of this congenial taste first won him the 
favor and friendship of James. 

Calvert was one of the principal pro- 
moters of the intended marriage of 
Prince Charles with the Infanta of 
Spain, and greatly favored the romantic 
visit of the prince and the Duke of 
Buckingham to the Spanish court, which 
took place in 1623. When this match 
was broken off through the arrogance 
and duplicity of Buckingham, the in- 
fluence of Calvert at court was consid- 
erably weakened. In the summer of 
1624, having quarreled with the power- ~ 
ful and-vindictive favorite, and being 
on bad terms with Prince Charles, he 
retired from the intrigues, contentions 
and dangers of the court to his beautiful 
country-seat, Thistleworth. He needed 
rest; his health was broken, his mind 
troubled ; he was disappointed : his ene- 
mies were numerous and revengeful, his 
friends few and lukewarm. He experi- 
enced in all its fullness and fury the 
truth of the celebrated lines— 

“« He who surpasses or subdues mankind 

Must look down on the hate of those below.” 

In the autumn Calvert returned to 
London and resumed his duties as Sec- 
retary of State. He was reconciled with 
Buckingham: nevertheless, he deter- 
mined to resign, and in the month of 
January, 1625, six weeks before the 
death of James, he carried his deter- 
mination into execution. Of this resigna- 
tion a contemporary writer, Archbishop 
Abbot, says: “Secretary Calvert hath 
never looked merrily since the prince’s 
coming out of Spain. It was thought 
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that he was much interested in the 
Spanish affair. A course was taken to 
rid him of all employments and nego- 
tiations. . . . His Majesty suffered him 
to resign his secretary's place, . . . and 
hath made him Baron of Baltimore in 
Ireland.”’ 

Two years before he attained the latter 
distinction Lady Calvert died. She was 
a good, faithful, devoted wife, and had 
borne him eleven children. Sir George 
may have mourned deeply, but he cer- 
tainly did not mourn long, the loss of his 
wife, for one of the old English writers 
mentions him, eight months after her 
death, as being present at the king’s fes- 
tival at Windsor in honor of St. George: 
“He was very gay and gallant, all in 
white cap-a-pie, even to his white hat 
and white feather.” 

Freed from the engrossing duties of 
his high office, Calvert had now the 
leisure to engage personally in expedi- 
tions to the New World. The romantic 
voyages and strange adventures of 
Raleigh, Drake and Gilbert had fired 
the hearts of the Cavaliers of England, 
and at a very early period of his public 
life Calvert became deeply interested in 
colonization schemes in America. He 
had long been a member of the great 
Virginia Company when in 1621 he ob- 
tained from King James a patent creat- 
ing him sole lord and proprietary of a 
portion of Newfoundland; and in the 
same year he sent a colony thither. 
This was a costly and unsuccessful un- 
dertaking. The proprietary expended 
twenty-five thousand pounds in building 
warehouses, granaries and a splendid 
residence for himself. Lord Baltimore 
visited the colony in 1625. The rugged 
soil and uncongenial climate dissatisfied 
and disgusted him. The colony lan- 
guished until 1628, when it was finally 
abandoned, and Calvert sought a more 
agreeable clime. This he found on the 
borders of the Chesapeake Bay, which 
he explored the same year. He was 


delighted with the noble expanse of the 
waters of the Chesapeake and with its 
beautiful tributary streams, whose banks 
were vocal with the sungs of birds and 
blooming with the rich flowers of that 
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fair region. The soft and delicious cli- 
mate and the remarkable fertility of the 
soil were very inviting after his recent 
experience of the bleak and barren 
coasts of Newfoundland. Alsop, an 
early English emigrant, writes in the 
following enthusiastic strain of this 
much-favored land: ‘‘ Any one who de- 
sires to see the Landskip of the Crea- 
tion drawn to the life should view Mary- 
Land drest in her green and fragrant 
Mantle of the Spring. Neither do I 
think there is any place under the Heav- 
enly altitude, or that has footing or room 
upon the circular Globe of this world, 
that can parallel this fertile piece of 
ground in its multiplicity, or rather 
Nature’s extravagancy of a super- 
abounding plenty.” 

Lord Baltimore returned to England 
in the summer of 1630, and was very 
cordially welcomed back by Charles I., 
with whom he was now on the most 
agreeable terms. The king bestowed 
upon him several tokens of good-will: 
among other marks of royal kindness 
Calvert was presented with two thou- 
sand pounds, and a few months after- 
ward an annual pension of one thou- 
sand pounds was granted to him. 

He set himself diligently about the 
work of preparing a charter for the 
colony which he proposed establishing 
on the Chesapeake. When the charter 
was completed, it was submitted to the 
king, who approved of it, and letters 
patent were promised; but before the 
papers were executed, George, the first 
Lord Baltimore, died. But the charter 
lived, and will always live, a magnifi- 
cent monument of his wisdom, his virtue 
and his truly Christian philanthropy. 
The charter of Maryland, anticipating 
by one hundred and forty-four years 
some of the most striking features of 
the Declaration of Independence, pro- 
claimed the glorious principles, until 
then unknown in the world, of civil and 
religious liberty, and has been truly and 
eloquently pronounced one of the no- 
blest of the works that human hands 
have reared—the most glorious procla- 
mation ever made of the liberty of 
thought and worship. 
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To George Calvert the immortal glory 
is due of having laid the foundation of 
free government in America. Living 
in the enervating atmosphere of a 
court—and that the court of the des- 
potic Stuarts—he rose superior to his 
early training and his constant sur- 
roundings, and adopted the beautiful 
and wise maxim: /eace fo all, persecu- 
tion of none. 

George Calvert died on the 15th of 
April, 1632. The charter was executed 
on the 20th of June of the same year, 
the name of Cecilius being substituted 
for that of his father. King Charles 
gave the name of Zerra Maria, or 
Maryland, to the new province, in hon- 
or of his queen, Henrietta Maria, in- 
stead of Crescentia, the name by which 
Calvert had determined to call it. 

In less than three months after the 
body of the first Lord Baltimore was 
deposited in the chancel of St. Dun- 
stan’s Church, London, the patent which 
Charles I. had promised him was issued 
in the name of Cecilius Calvert, his 
eldest son and the successor to the title. 
To him was entrusted the fulfillment of 
his father’s design, and he determined to 
carry it out at once. But he experienced 
many vexatious delays in England and 
great opposition in Virginia. At length, 
in July, 1633, the powerful influence of 
Wentworth prevailed, and it was de- 
cided in a privy council that Lord Balti- 
more should not be disturbed in his un- 
dertaking; and a royal letter was des- 
patched to the governor and council of 
Virginia, stating that Lord Baltimore 
intended to transport a number of per- 
sons “to that part called Maryland 
which we have given him;” and they 
were commanded to afford him friendly 
help and assistance in furtherance of 
his undertaking. 

Every difficulty being overcome and 
every arrangement completed, the col- 
onists who were to commence the set- 
tlement of Maryland sailed from the 
Isle of Wight on the 22d of November, 
1633, in two vessels—the Ark, a ship of 
four hundred tons, and the Dove, a 
pinnace of fifty tons. The emigrants 
numbered two hundred, mostly Catholic 
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gentlemen of fortune and family. The 
expedition was commanded by Leonard 
Calvert, brother of Lord Baltimore, who 
united in a remarkable degree the daring 
spirit of youth with the prudent wisdom 
of age. He was only twenty-six years 
old when his brother appointed him 
leader of the new colony and first gov- 
ernor of Maryland. To George Calvert 
belongs the honor of originating, to 
Cecil of organizing, and to Leonard of 
planting, the Maryland colony. 

The voyage was prosperous; and after 
tarrying twenty days at Barbados, and 
fourteen at St. Christopher's, the gallant 
little party entered the Chesapeake on 
the 24th of February, 1634. The gov- 
ernor of Virginia received Calvert and 
his friends very kindly, and entertained 
them for several days at Jamestown. 
On the 3d of March they sailed up the 
Chesapeake, and after spending three 
weeks in exploring the numerous and 
beautiful rivers of Maryland, they 
finally landed, planted the cross and 
took possession of “the country for our 
Saviour and for our sovereign lord the 
king of England.’’ Mass was said by 
Father White, the chaplain, a solemn 
procession was formed and the litany 
of the cross was chanted. 

Let us contemplate for a moment the 
beautiful and interesting spectacle pre- 
sented to the world by the brave band 
of pilgrims who landed on that memor- 
able March morning on the shores of 
Maryland. Many of those Catholic 
Cavaliers had left elegant homes, en- 
deared to them by a thousand tender 
and delightful recollections, and braved 
the perils of a long and dangerous win- 
ter voyage, to raise in the wilderness 
the day-star of toleration. Unlike the 
colonists of Massachusetts and Virginia, 
who demanded religious liberty for them- 
selves, but denied it to all others, the 
Catholic settlers of Maryland extended 
the hand of fellowship to all men, and 
granted to them the blessing of civil 
and religious liberty. And there, too, 
Protestants were protected against Prot- 
estant persecution. In the language 
of Kent: “While the Puritans were 
persecuting their Protestant brethren in 
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New England, and the Episcopalians 
retorting the same severity on the Puri- 
tans in Virginia, the Catholics, against 
whom the others were combined, formed 
in Maryland a sanctuary where all might 
worship and none might oppress, and 
where even Protestants sought refuge 
from Protestant intolerance.” 

This is simple historical justice. That 
little spot by the Chesapeake was the 
only home which religious liberty then 
had in the wide world, and appropri- 
ately and beautifully was Maryland call- 
ed the “ Land of the Sanctuary.”” The 
most accomplished of living Maryland- 
ers has said, with equal truth and beau- 
ty, that the immortal principles on which 
the colony was founded place the land- 
ing of the pilgrims from the Dove and 
the Ark among the grandest incidents 
of human history. 

The infant colony prospered apace 
under the wise, prudent and beneficent 
administration of Governor Calvert. The 
Indians were friendly, because they were 
treated with kindness : the colonists were 
happy, because they possessed those 
dearest rights of man—CIVIL AND RE- 
LIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

A tract published in London in 1635, 
the year after the landing of the first 
colonists, contains the following passage 
in reference to the colonization of Mary- 
land: “The benefit and honour of such 
an action was readily apprehended by 
diverse Gentlemen, of good birth and 
qualities, who thereupon resolved to 
adventure their Persons, and a good 
part of their fortunes with his Lordship, 
in the pursuite of so noble and (in all 
likelihood) so advantageous an enter- 
prise.” The extraordinary liberality of 
the government of Maryland to persons 
of all Christian sects and to all classes 
of men induced emigration not only 
from England and the neighboring col- 
onies, but also from Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, Sweden, France and Germany: 
the downtrodden and unfortunate of all 
lands found a sanctuary and a home in 
Maryland. 

Alsop, who has already been quoted 
in this article, has a very quaint para- 
graph in relation to the government of 
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the colony: “ He that desires to see the 
real Platform of a quiet and sober Gov- 
ernment extant, Superiority with a weak 
and yet Commanding power sitting at 
the Helme, steering the actions of State 
quietly through the multitude and di- 
versity of Opinion’s waves that diverse- 
ly meet, let him look on Mary-Land 
with eyes admiring, and he'll then judge 
her Zhe Miracle of this Age.” 

In the year 1642, Governor Calvert 
visited England to consult with his 
brother, Lord Baltimore, about the 
affairs of the colony. Before leaving - 
Maryland he appointed Giles Brent 
“Lieutenant General, Admiral, Chief 
Captain, Magistrate, and Commander 
of the province.” Great and remark- 
able changes had taken place during 
his ten years’ absence from England. 
When he left his native land, Charles I. 
was the powerful ruler of a peaceful if 
not contented people. He now found 
the country torn by a fierce civil war, 
and the king, deprived of most of his 
authority, engaged in a bloody struggle 
with his dissatisfied people, which in a 
few years ended in his defeat and death. 

At the commencement of the civil 
war, Lord Baltimore adhered strongly to 
the royal side, and was one of that gal- 
lant band of loyal gentlemen who fol- - 
lowed the king to Oxford after the Par- 
liamentary party had established its 
power in London. When the genius of 
Cromwell restored order and govern- 
ment in England, and placed that ex- 
traordinary man in supreme power, 
Baltimore submitted to the ruling au- 
thority. 

After remaining in England two years, 
Governor Calvert returned to Maryland. 
He found the colony divided into two 
factions by the civil war in the mother 
country. Clayborne, a daring adven- 
turer from Virginia, in conjunction with 
one Richard Ingle, a freebooter and 
outlaw, having raised a band of despe- 
rate men, succeeded in expelling the 
proprietary government. Governor Cal- 
vert took refuge in Virginia, and the 
insurgents kept possession of the gov- 
ernment for two years, oppressing and 
plundering the people without mercy. 
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Toward the close of the year 1646, Gov- 
ernor Calvert returned to Maryland at 
the head of a small but brave and de- 
termined band of followers, regained 
possession of the government, and soon 
restored peace and prosperity to the 
distracted province. But he only re- 
turned to die. On the 16th of April, 
1647, he issued a general pardon to all 
who had been engaged in the rebellion, 
and on the gth of June of the same year 
he died, in the bloom of manhood, and 
when the young colony most needed 
his courage, his activity and his useful 
talents. 

Cecil Calvert survived his brother 
many years, living long after the death 
of Cromwell, the restoration of Charles 
II. and the rise of another Bucking- 
ham: he died at an advanced age on 
the 19th of November, 1675. The sec- 
ond Lord Baltimore was a liberal-spirit- 
ed nobleman, a warm-hearted and gen- 
erous gentleman. He expended forty 


thousand pounds of his private fortune, 
during the first two years of the coloniza- 
tion of Maryland, in transporting peo- 
ple, stores and provisions to the new 


province. He married Anna, daughter 
of the Earl of Arundel, one of the most 
distinguished Catholic peers of England. 

His son Charles succeeded to the title 
and estate. He had in 1662 been ap- 
pointed by his father governor of Mary- 
land, and resided many years in the 
province, administering its affairs with 
ability, wisdom and justice during a 
period of great danger and embarrass- 
ment: he endeared himself to the col- 
onists by his many noble qualities. He 
married, in Maryland, Jane, the widow 
of the Honorable Henry Sewall, one of 
the most prominent colonists, and lived 
for several years at Mattapany-Sewall, 
near the mouth of the Patuxent River. 
After the death of his father he went to 
England, but returned to Maryland in 
1681. During the next two or three 
years he held several conferences with 
William Penn, in order to settle the dis- 
puted boundary of Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania, but no satisfactory arrange- 
ment was effected between them; nor 
was the controversy finally settled until 
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the year 1760, when Frederick Lord 
Baltimore and Richard and John Penn 
signed terms of agreement. 

It was during the lifetime of Charles 
Calvert that the monstrous outrage 
against religious liberty was committed 
which a liberal-spirited clergyman of 
the Church of England justly pro- 
nounced “‘a violation of the unalterable 
principles of justice.” In a colony 
founded by a Catholic, planted by a 
Catholic and settled chiefly by Catho- 
lics—a colony where the broad and 
glorious doctrine of religious toleration 
was first proclaimed—a colony which 
welcomed within its borders all who 
were persecuted for conscience’ sake,— 
in this Catholic colony, within the same 
century that witnessed its settlement, . 
the privilege of public worship was not 
allowed to Catholics, the Church of 
England was established by law, and 
all were taxed to support it: Catholics 
were deprived of the right to vote, and 
were not allowed to hold offices of trust 
and profit. This injustice continued to 
be practiced, with more or less severity, 
until the American Revolution, when 
the immortal principles of religious lib- 
erty were established throughout the 
whole extent of this country. 

The first Charles Lord Baltimore died 
on the 2oth of February, 1714, at the 
good old age of eighty-four years. He 
was the last Lord Baltimore that de- 
serves our respect and admiration. Of 
those that came after him, one was a 
court tool; another, who occupied the 
exalted position of Gentleman of the 
Bed-chamber to Frederick, Prince of 
Wales, having the distinguished onor 
of putting on his Royal Highness’ shoes, 
is described by a courtly poet of the 
time as 

«* Complete in person, in address polite, 

Fashioned to please, to polish and delight.” 
Frederick, the last and least Lord Balti- 
more, was a man of pleasure, a fashion- 
able voué, a breaker of lamps and 
wrencher-off of knockers, an abductor 
of milliner-girls, and a participant in 
other high-bred amusements. Occasion- 
ally this dissipated lord roused himself 
from his ignoble pleasures and attempt- 
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ed better things, aspiring to be num- 
bered among the noble authors of Eng- 
land. ‘In 1767 he published a Zour to 
the East, of which Horace Walpole 
severely says: “His bills on the road 
for post-horses would deserve as much 
to be printed. His book proves a well- 
known truth—that a man may travel 
without observation and be an author 
without ideas.” Two years later he 
published a volume of prose and poetry 
under the title of Gaudia Poetica, which 
is very scarce and very stupid. Again, 
in two years he published at Venice 
another book, Celestes et. Inferi. This 
was his last work, for the same year he 
died, a worn-out old man at the age of 
forty. With him the title became ex- 
tinct. The proprietaryship of Mary- 
land he left to his natural son, Henry 
Harford, who enjoyed its benefits until 
the American Revolution placed the 
State government in the hands of the 
sovereign people. After the Revolution, 
Mr. Harford visited Maryland, and the 
State paid him a large sum of money 
as an indemnity for the loss of his quit- 
rents. In the histories of the War of 
Independence, in the chapter on com- 
pensations made by the British govern- 
ment to Tory subjects who lost by the 
separation of the Colonies, the list of 
the compensated is headed by Henry 
Harford, who received ninety thousand 
pounds. Mr. Harford was a highly ac- 
complished gentleman. He left a large 
family in England, but nothing is known 
of his descendants. 

One of Frederick Calvert’s sisters 
married John Browning, Esq. Their 
son, Charles Browning, the last legiti- 
mate descendant of the Calvert family, 
came over from England about the year 
1823, and made an unsuccessful effort 
to obtain from the State of Maryland 
certain quit-rents which he claimed as 
the heir of the last Lord Proprietary of 
Maryland. After his visit to Maryland, 
he lived and died in France. He wrote 
some letters full of bitter sarcasm against 
those people in Maryland who had op- 
posed his claim. 

The present Maryland Calverts are 


descended from Charles, fifth Lord Bal- 
Vor. VI.—34 
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timore, and are an illegitimate branch 
of the family. The descendants of 
Benedict Calvert, the natural son of 
Charles, are quite numerous through 
male and female branches. Nelly, the 
daughter of Benedict, married Wash- 
ington Lee Custis. Mr. Edmund Rogers 
of Baltimore is a lineal descendant of 
Mrs. Custis. Mount Airey, in Prince 
George’s county, Maryland, has been 
the family-seat of the Calverts for sev- 
eral generations. There is also a branch 
of the family at Riverdale, near Wash- 
ington. j 

George H. Calvert, the grandson of 
Benedict, is the most distinguished liv- 
ing member of the family. He was 
born in Baltimore in 1803, and after 
graduating with high honors at Harvard 
College in 1823, he entered the Univer- 
sity of Géttingen. Here he mastered 
the German language, and became well 
acquainted with its literature. After re- 
turning home he edited with marked 
ability the Baltimore American, at that 
time one of the leading journals of the 
South. He has published many orig- 
inal works, as well as translations from 
the German. He wrote the first Ameri- 
can work on Phrenology, a tragedy en- 
titled Count Fulian, a fragment on 
“Arnold and André,” translated a met- 
rical version of Schiller’s Don Carlos, 
and also part of the correspondence 
between Goethe and Schiller. He has 
been an. occasional contributor to Zhe 
North American Review, Putnam's 
Monthly, and other literary periodicals. 
Mr. Calvert has resided since 1843 at 
Newport, Rhode Island, of which city 
he was elected mayor in 1853. 

The people of Maryland have not 
shown themselves deficient in gratitude 
to their founders and benefactors. The 
commercial metropolis of the State is 
named after the city in Ireland from 
which the family derived their title; a 
rich, beautiful and fertile county bears 
the name of Calvert; another county, 
Anne Arundel, is called after the wife 
of Cecil; and the county-seat of St. 
Mary’s is named after Leonard, the first 
governor of Maryland. 

EUGENE LEMOINE DIDIER. 
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KNEW I should find the Daisy, 
With her forehead so brave and white, 
For the sun is her lover, to comfort her, 
And to keep her in beauty bright ; 
And she folds the last of his kisses 
In the golden well of her cup, 
Then fearless sleeps in the frosty fields 
Till the morning wakes her up. 


And the purple Pink o’ the mountain 
Droppeth her velvet train 

Where the stricken glory of forest leaves 
Is shed in a scarlet rain, 

And nods to the late red Clover, 
And the stoical Immortelle; 

And the timid buds of the Dewberry 
Hide down in the sunny dell. 


And I gathered the golden Aster 
And the blossom blades of grass, 

Each bowing low, like a courtier, 
To let his lady pass; 

But the Violets !—oh, the Violets !— 
I thought they were all asleep, 
Each on her pillow of thistledown 

In the pine wood dark and deep. 


But they stood in hapless beauty 
Under the sullen skies, 
Each lamenting her mother, Spring, 
With the sorrow of dewy eyes: 
Five o’ them, April’s darlings, 
On a bank of yellow’d moss, 
That long ago the south wind 
Had forgotten to blow across. 


And I took these meek, sweet orphans, 
Fair set ’neath emerald eaves; 
But all for the love of the secret dear 
That was hidden among their leaves. 
Five little heads blue hooded, 
Your message was all for me, 
And ye were its fittest carriers, 
For all that ye were so wee! 
HOWARD GLYNDON. 
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SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE NEW SMITHY. 


IR HARRY was sitting alone in 

the library when the tidings were 
brought to him that George Hotspur had 
reached Humblethwaite with a pair of 
post-horses from Penrith. The old but- 
ler, Cloudesdale, brought him the news, 
and Cloudesdale whispered it into his 
ears with solemn sorrow. Cloudesdale 
was well aware that Cousin George was 
no credit to the house of Humble- 
thwaite. And much about the same 
time the information was brought to 
Lady Elizabeth by her housekeeper and 
to Emily by her own maid. It was 
by Cloudesdale’s orders that George 
was shown into the small room near 
the hall; and he told Sir Harry what 
he had done in a funereal whisper. 
Lady Allingham had been quite right 
in her method of ensuring the general 
delivery of the information about the 
house. 

Emily flew at once to her mother. 
“George is here,” she said. Mrs. Quick, 
the housekeeper, was at that moment 
leaving the room. 

“So Quick tells me. What can have 
brought him, my dear ?”’ 

“Why should he not come, mamma ?” 

“Because your papa will not make 
him welcome to the house. Oh dear! 
he knows that. What are we to do?” 
In a few minutes Mrs. Quick came 
back again. Sir Harry would be much 
obliged if her ladyship Would go to him. 
Then it was that the sandwiches and 
sherry were ordered. It was a compro- 
mise on the part of Lady Elizabeth 
between Emily’s prayer that some wel- 
come might be shown and Sir Harry’s 
presumed determination that the ban- 
ished man should continue to be re- 
garded as banished. “Take him some 
kind of refreshment, Quick—a glass of 





wine or something, you know.” Then 
Mrs. Quick had cut the sandwiches 
with her own hand, and Cloudesdale 
had given the sherry. ‘He ain’t eaten 
much, but he’s made it up with the 
wine,” said Cloudesdale when the tray 
was brought back again. 

Lady Elizabeth went down to her 
husband, and there was a consultation. 
Sir Harry was quite clear that he would 
not now, on this day, admit Cousin‘ 
George as a guest into his house, nor 
would he see him. To that conclusion 
he came after his wife had been with 
him some time. He would not see him 
there at Humblethwaite. If George 
had anything to say that could not be 
said in a letter, a meeting might be 
arranged elsewhere. Sir Harry con- 
fessed, ‘however, that he could not see 
that good results could come from any 
meeting whatsoever. “The truth is, 
that I don’t want to have anything more 
to do with him,” said Sir Harry. That 
was all very well, but as Emily's wants 
in this respect were at variance with 
her father’s, there was a difficulty. 
Lady Elizabeth pleaded that some kind 
of civility, at least some mitigation of 
opposition, should be shown, for Emily’s 
sake. At last she was commissioned to 
go to Cousin George, to send him away 
from the house, and, if necessary, to 
make an appointment between him and 
Sir Harry at the Crown at Penrith for 
the morrow. Nothing on earth should 
induce Sir Harry to see his cousin any- 
where on his own premises. As for any 
meeting between Cousin George and 
Emily, that was of course out of the 
question, and he must go from Hum- 
blethwaite. Such were the instructions 
with which Lady Elizabeth descended 
to the little room. 

Cousin George came forward with the 
pleasantest smile to take Lady Elizabeth 
by the hand. He was considerably re- 
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lieved when he saw Lady Elizabeth, 
because of her he was not afraid. “I 
do not at all mind waiting,” he said. 
“How is Sir Harry?” 

“Quite well.” 

“And yourself?” 

“Pretty well, thank you.” 

“And Emily ?” 

Lady Elizabeth knew that in answer- 
ing him she ought to call her own daugh- 
ter Miss Hotspur, but she lacked the 
courage: “Emily is well too. Sir Harry 
has thought it best that I should come 
to you and explain that just at present 
he cannot ask you to Humblethwaite.” 

“T did not expect it.” 

“And he had rather not see you him- 
self—at least not here.” Lady Elizabeth 
had not been instructed to propose a 
meeting. She had been told rather to 
avoid it if possible. But like some other 
undiplomatic ambassadors, in her desire 
to be civil she ran at once to the ex- 
tremity of the permitted concessions. 
“If you have anything to say to Sir 
Harry—” 

“T have, Lady Elizabeth—a great 
deal.” 

“And if you could write it—’’ 

“T am so bad at writing.” 

“Then Sir Harry will go over and see 
you to-morrow at Penrith.” 

“That will be so very troublesome to 
him!” 

“You need not regard that. 
hour shall he come ?” 

Cousin George was profuse in de- 
claring that he would be at his cousin's 
disposal at any hour Sir Harry might 
select, from six in the morning through- 
out the day and night. But might he 
not say a word to Emily? At this prop- 
osition Lady Elizabeth shook her head 
vigorously. It was quite out of the 
question. Circumstanced as they all 
were at present, Sir Harry would not 
think of such a thing. And then it 
would do no good. Lady Elizabeth did 
not believe that Emily herself would 
wish it. At any rate, there need be no 
further talk about it, as any such inter- 
view was at present quite impossible. 
By all which arguments and refusals, 
and the tone in which they were pro- 


At what 
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nounced, Cousin George was taught to 
perceive that—at any rate, in the mind 
of Lady Elizabeth —the process of pa- 
rental yielding had already commenced. 

On all such occasions interviews are 
bad. The teller of this story ventures 
to take the opportunity of recommend- 
ing parents in such cases always to re- 
fuse interviews, not only between the 
young lady and the lover who is to be 
excluded, but also between themselves 
and the lover. The vacillating tone, 
even when the resolve to suppress va- 
cillation has been most determined, is 
perceived_and understood, and at once 
utilized, by the least argumentative of 
lovers, even by lovers who are obtuse. 
The word “never” may be so pro- 
nounced as to make the young lady’s 
twenty thousand pounds full present 
value for ten in the lover’s pocket. 
There should be no arguments, no let- 
ters, no interviews, and the young lady’s 
love should be starved by the absence 
of all further mention of the name, and 
by the imperturbable good-humor on 
all other matters of those with whom 
she comes in contact in her own do- 
mestic circle. If it be worth anything, 
it won’t be starved, but if starving to 
death be possible, that is the way to 
starve it. Lady Elizabeth was a bad 
ambassador ; and Cousin George, when 
he took his leave promising to be ready 
to meet Sir Harry at twelve on the mor- 
row, could almost comfort himself with 
a prospect of success. He might be 
successful if only he could stave off the 
Walker and Bullbean portion of Mr. 
Frart’s persecution! For he understood 
that the success of his views at Humble- 
thwaite must postpone the payment by 
Sir Harry of those moneys for which Mr. 
Hart and Captain Stubber were so un- 
reasonably greedy. He would have 
dared to defy the greed but for the 
Walker and Bullbean portion of the af- 
fair. Sir Harry already knew that he was 
in debt to these men—already knew with 
fair accuracy the amount of those debts. 
Hart and Stubber could not make him 
worse in Sir Harry’s eyes than he was 
already, unless the Walker and Bullbean 
story should be told with the purpose 
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of destroying him. How he did hate 
Walker and Bullbean and the memory 
of that evening! and yet the money 
which now enabled him to drink cham- 
pagne at the Penrith Crown was poor 
Mr. Walker's money! As he was 
driven back to Penrith he thought of 
all this, for some moments sadly and 
at others almost with triumph. Might 
not a letter to Mr. Hart, with perhaps 
a word of truth in it, do some good? 
That evening, after his champagne, he 
wrote a letter: 


“DEAR MR. Hart: Things are going 
uncommon well here, only I hope you 
will do nothing to disturb just at present. 
It stust come off if a little time is given, 
and then every shilling willbe paid. A 
few pounds more or less won’t make any 
difference. Do arrange this, and you'll 
find I'll never forget how kind you have 
been. I’ve been at Humblethwaite to- 
day, and things are going quite smooth. 

“Yours most sincerely, 
“GEORGE HOTSPUR. 

“Don’t mention Walker’s name, and 

everything shall be settled just as you 


shall fix. 
“‘ The Crown, Penrith, Thursday.” 


The moment the letter was written he 
rang the bell and gave it to the waiter. 
Such was the valor of drink operating 
on him now, as it had done when he 
wrote that other letter to Sir Harry! 
The drink made him brave to write, 
and to make attempts, and to dare con- 
sequences; but even whilst brave with 
drink, he knew that the morning’s pru- 
dence would refuse its assent to such 
courage, and therefore, to save himself 
from the effects of the morning's cow- 
ardice, he put the letter at once out of 
his own power of control. After this 
fashion were arranged most of Cousin 
George's affairs. Before dinner on that 
day the evening of which he had passed 
with Mr. Walker he had resolved that 
certain hints given to him by Mr. Bull- 
bean should be of no avail to him—not 
to that had he yet descended, nor 
would he so descend—but with his 
brandy after dinner divine courage had 
come, and success had attended the 
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brave. As soon as he was awake on 
that morning after writing to Mr. Hart, 
he rang his bell to inquire whether that 
letter which he had given to the waiter 
at twelve o’clock last night were still in 
the house. It was too late. The letter 
in which so imprudent a mention had 
been made of Mr. Walker’s name was 
already in the post. Never mind,” 
said Cousin George to himself: ‘“‘ None 
but the brave deserve the fair."”” Then 
he turned round for another nap. It 
was not much past nine, and Sir Harry 
would not be there before twelve. 

In the mean time there had been 
hope also and doubt also at Humble- 
thwaite. Sir Harry was not surprised 
and hardly disappointed when he was 
told that he was to go to Penrith to see 
his cousin. The offer had been made 
by himself, and he was sure that he 
would not escape with less; and when 
Emily was told by her mother of the 
arrangement, she saw in it a way to the 
fulfillment of the prayer which she had 
made to her father. She would say 
nothing to him that evening, leaving to 
him the opportunity of speaking to her 
should he choose to do so. But on the 
following morning she would repeat her 
prayer. On that evening not a word 
was said about George while Sir Harry 
and Lady Elizabeth were together with 
their daughter. Emily had made her 
plan, and she clung to it. Her father 
was very gentle with her, sitting close 
to her as she played some piece of music 
to him in the evening, caressing her 
and looking lovingly into her eyes as 
he bade God bless her when she left 
him for the night; but he had deter- 
mined to say nothing to encourage her. 
He was still minded that there could be 
no such encouragement, but he doubted 
—in his heart of hearts he doubted. 
He would still have bought off Cousin 
George by the sacrifice of half his prop- 
erty, and yet he doubted. After all, 
there would be some consolation in that 
binding together of the name and the 
property. 

“What will you say to him, dear?” 
Lady Elizabeth asked her husband that 
night. 
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“Tell him to go away.” 

“Nothing more than that ?” 

“What more is there to say? If he 
be willing to be bought, I will buy him. 
I will pay his debts and give him an 
income.” 

“You think, then, there can be no 
hope?” 

“Hope! For whom ?”’ 

“For Emily.” 

“T hope to preserve her from a scoun- 
drel.”” And yet he had thought of the 
consolation ! 

Emily was very persistent in carrying 
out her plan. Prayers at Humblethwaite 
were always read with admirable punc- 
tuality at a quarter past nine, so that 
breakfast might be commenced at half 
past. Sir Harry every week-day was 
in his own room for three quarters of an 
hour before prayers. All this was like 
clockwork at Humblethwaite. There 


would always be some man or men with 
Sir Harry during these three quarters 
of an hour—a tenant, a gamekeeper, a 
groom, a gardener or a bailiff. But 
Emily calculated that if she made her 
appearance and held her ground the 


tenant or the bailiff would give way, 
and that thus she would ensure a pri- 
vate interview with her father. Were 
she to wait till after breakfast this would 
be difficult. A very few minutes after 
the half hour she knocked at the door 
and was admitted. The village black- 
smith was then suggesting to Sir Harry 
a new smithy. 

“Papa,” said Emily, “if you would 
allow me half a minute—” 

The village blacksmith and the bailiff, 
who was also present, withdrew, bowing 
to Emily, who gave to each of thema 
smile and a nod. They were her old 
familiar friends, and they looked kindly 
at her. She was to be their future lady, 
but was it not all important that their 
future lord should be a Hotspur ? 

Sir Harry had thought it not improb- 
able that his daughter would come to 
him, but would have preferred to avoid 
the interview if possible. Here it was, 
however, and could not be avoided. 

“Papa,” she said, kissing him, “you 
are going to Penrith to-day ?” 
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“Yes, my dear.” 

“To see Cousin George ?”” 

“Yes, Emily.” 

“Will you remember what we were 
saying the other day ?—what I said ?” 

“T will endeavor to do my duty as 
best I may,” said Sir Harry after a 
pause. 

“T am sure you will, papa, and so do 
I. Ido endeavor to do my duty. Will 
you not try to help him ?” 

“Certainly, I will try to help him— 
for your sake rather than for his own. 
If I can help him with money, by pay- 
ing his debts and giving him means to 
live, I will do so.” 

“Papa, that is not what I mean.” 

“What else can I do?” 

“Save him from the evil of his ways.” 

“T will try. I would if I knew how, 
even if only for the name’s sake.” 

“For my sake also, papa. Papa, let 
us do it together—you and I and mam- 
ma. Let him come here.” 

“It is impossible.” 

“Let him come here,” she said, as 
though disregarding his refusal. ‘You 
need not be afraid of me. I know how 
much there is to do that will be very 
hard in doing before any—any other 
arrangement can be talked about.” 

“T am not afraid of you, my child.” 

“Let him come, then.” 

“No: it would do no good. Do you 
think he would live here quietly ?” 

“Try him.” 

“What would people say ?” 

“Never mind what people would say: 
he is our cousin—he is your heir. He 
is the person whom I love best in all 
the world. Have you not a right to 
have him here if you wish it? I know 
what you are thinking of; but, papa, 
there can never be anybody else— 
never.” 

“Emily, you will kill me, I think.” 

“Dear papa, let us see if we cannot 
try. And oh, papa, pray, pray let me 
see him.” : 

When she went away the bailiff and 
the blacksmith returned, but Sir Harry’s 
power of resistance was gone, so that 
he succumbed to the new smithy with- 
out a word. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
COUSIN GEORGE’S SUCCESS. 


THOUGHTS crowded quick into the 
mind of Sir Harry Hotspur as he had 
himself driven over to Penrith. It was 
a dull, dreary day in November, and 
he took the close carriage. The dis- 
tance was about ten miles, and he had 
therefore something above an hour for 
thinking. When men think much they 
can rarely decide. The affairs as to 
which a man has once acknowledged 
to himself that he may be either wise 
or foolish, prudent or imprudent, are 
seldom matters on which he can by any 
amount of thought bring himself to a 
purpose which to his own eyes shall be 
clearly correct. When he can decide 
without thinking, then he can decide 
without a doubt and with perfect satis- 
faction. But in this matter Sir Harry 
thought much. There had been various 
times at which he was quite sure that 
it was his duty to repudiate this cousin 
utterly. There had never been a time 
at which he had been willing to accept 
him. Nevertheless, at this moment, 
with all his struggles of thought, he 
could not resolve. Was his higher duty 
due to his daughter or to his family, 
and through his family to his country, 
which, as he believed, owed its security 
and glory to the maintenance of its 
aristocracy? Would he be justified— 
justified in any degree—in subjecting 
his child to danger in the hope that his 
name and family pride might be main- 
tained? Might he take his own desires 
in that direction as any makeweight 
toward a compliance with his girl's 
strong wishes, grounded as they were 
on quite other reasons? Mr. Boltby 
had been very eager in telling him that 
he ought to have nothing to say to this 
cousin, had loaded the cousin’s name 
with every imaginable evil epithet ; and 
of Mr. Boltby’s truth and honesty there 
could be no doubt. But then Mr. Boltby 
had certainly exceeded his duty, and 
was of course disposed, by his profes- 
sional view of the matter, to think any 
step the wisest which would tend to save 
the property from dangerous hands. 
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Sir Harry felt that there were things to 
be saved of more value than the prop- 
erty—the family, the title, perhaps that 
reprobate cousin himself; and then, 
above all, his child. He did believe 
that his child would not smile for him 
again unless he would consent to make 
some effort in favor of her lover. 

Doubtless the man was very bad. Sir 
Harry was sick at heart as he thought 
of the evil nature of the young man’s 
vices. Of a man debauched in his life, 
extravagant with his money, even of a 
gambler, a drunkard, one fond of low 
men and of low women,—of one even 
such as this there might be hope; and 
the vicious man, if he will give up his 
vices, may still be loved and at last re- 
spected. But of a liar, a swindler, one 
mean as well as vicious, what hope 
could there be? It was essential to Sir 
Harry that the husband of his daughter 
should at any rate be a gentleman. 
The man’s blood, indeed, was good, 
and blood will show at last, let the 
mud be ever so deep. So said Sir 
Harry to himself. And Emily would 
consent that the man should be tried 
by what severest fire might be kindled 
for the trying of him. If there were 
any gold there, it might be possible to 
send the dross adrift and to get the gold 
without alloy. Could Lady Allingham 
have read Sir Harry’s mind as his car- 
riage was pulled up, just at twelve 
o'clock, at the door of the Penrith 
Crown, she would have been stronger 
than ever in her belief that young 
lovers, if they be firm, can always con- 
quer opposing parents. 

But, alas! alas! there was no gold 
with this dross, and in that matter of 
blood, as to which Sir Harry’s ideas 
were so strong, and indeed so noble, he 
entertained but a muddled theory. Vo- 
blesse oblige. High position will de- 
mand, and will often exact, high work. 
But that rule holds as good with a 
Bonaparte as with a Bourbon, with a 
Cromwell as with a Stuart, and suc- 
ceeds as often and fails as often with 
the low born as with the high. And 
good blood too will have its effect— 
physical for the most part—and will 
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produce bottom, lasting courage, that 
capacity of carrying on through the mud 
to which Sir Harry was wont to allude, 
but good blood will bring no man back 
to honesty. The two things together 
no doubt assist in producing the highest 
order of self-denying man. 

When Sir Harry got out of his car- 
riage he had not yet made up his mind. 
The waiter had been told that he was 
expected, and showed him up at once 
into the large sitting-room looking out 
into the street which Cousin George 
had bespoke for the occasion. He had 
had a smaller room himself, but had 
been smoking there, and at this moment 
in that room there was a decanter and a 
wine-glass on the chiffonier in one 
corner. He had heard the bustle of the 
arrival, and had at once gone into the 
saloon prepared for the reception of the 
great man. “I am so sorry to give 
you this trouble,’’ said Cousin George, 
coming forward to greet his relative. 

Sir Harry could not refuse his cousin’s 
hand, though he would willingly have 
done so had it been possible. “I 
should not mind the trouble,” he said, 
“if it were of any use. I fear it can be 
of none.” 

“TI hope you will not be prejudiced 
against me, Sir Harry.” 

“T trust that I am not prejudiced 
against any one. What is it that you 
wish me to do ?” 

“I want permission to go to Humble- 
thwaite as a suitor for your daughter’s 
hand.” So far Cousin George had pre- 
pared his speech beforehand. 

‘And what have you to recommend 
you to a father for such permission ? 
Do you not know, sir, that when a gen- 
tleman proposes to a lady, it is his duty 
to show that he is in a condition fit for 
the position which he seeks—that in 
character, in means, in rank, in conduct, 
he is at least her equal.” 

“As for our rank, Sir Harry, it is the 
same.” 

“And for your means? You know 
that my daughter is my heiress?” 

“I do, but it is not that that has 
brought me to her. Of course I have 
nothing. -But.then, you know, though 
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she will inherit the estates, I must 
inherit—” 

“If you please, sir, we will not go 
into all that again,”’ said Sir Harry, in- 
terrupting him. “I explained to you 
before, sir, that I would have admitted 
your future rank as a counterpoise to 
her fortune if I could have trusted your 
character. I cannot trust it. I do not 
know why you should thrust upon me 
the necessity of saying all this again. . 
As I believe that you are in pecuniary 
distress, I made you an offer which I- 
thought to be liberal.” 

“Tt was liberal, but it did not suit 
me to accept it.” George had an ink- 
ling of what would pass within Sir 
Harry’s bosom as to the acceptance or 
rejection of that offer. “I wrote to you 
declining it, and as I have received no 
answer, I thought that I would just run 
down. What was I to do?” 

“Do? How can I tell? Pay your 
debts. The money was offered you.” 

“TI cannot give up my cousin. Has 
she been allowed to receive the letter 
which I left for her yesterday ?” 

Now, Sir Harry had doubted much in 
his own mind as to the letter. During 
that morning’s interview it had still been 
in his own possession. As he was pre- 
paring to leave the house he had made 
up his mind that she should have it, 
and Lady Elizabeth had been commis- 
sioned to give it her, not without in- 
struction and explanation. Her father 
would not keep it from her, because he 
trusted her implicitly, but she was to 
understand that it could mean nothing 
to her, and that the letter must not of 
course be answered. 

“It does not matter whether she did 
or did not,” said Sir Harry. “Iask you 
again whether you will accept the offer 
made you by Mr. Boltby, and give me 
your written promise not to renew this 
suit ?”” 

“TI cannot do that, Sir Harry.” 

Sir Harry did not know how to pro- 
ceed with the interview. As he had 
come there, some proposition must be 
made by himself. Had he intended to 
be altogether obstinate, he should have 
remained at Humblethwaite and kept 
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his cousin altogether out of the house. 
And now his daughter’s prayers were 
ringing in his ears: ‘‘ Dear papa, let us 
see if we cannot try.” And then again 
that assurance which she had made him 
so solemnly: “Papa, there never can 
be anybody else!’’ If the black sheep 
could be washed white, the good of such 
washing would on every side be so 
great! He would have to blush—let 
the washing be ever so perfect, he must 
always blush—in having such a son-in- 
‘law; but he had been forced to acknow- 
ledge to himself of late that there was 
infinitely more of trouble and shame in 
this world than of joy or honor. Was 
it not in itself a disgrace that a Hotspur 
should do such things as this cousin 
had done, and a disgrace also that his 
daughter should have loved a man so 
unfit to be her lover? And then from 
day to day, and from hour to hour, he 
remembered that these ills were added 
to the death of that son who, had he 
lived, would have been such a glory to 
him. More of trouble and disgrace! 
Was it not all trouble and disgrace? 
He would have wished that the day 
might come for him to go away and 
leave it all, were it not that for one 
placed as he was placed his own life 
would not see the end of these troubles. 
He must endeavor‘o provide that every- 
thing should not go to utter ruin as soon 
as he should have taken his departure. 

He walked about the room again, try- 
ing to think. Or perhaps all thinking 
was over with him now, and he was re- 
solving in his own mind how best he 
might begin to yield. He must obey 
his daughter. He could not break the 
heart of the only child that was left to 
him. He had no delight in the world 
other than what came to him reflected 
back from her. He felt now as though 
he was simply a steward endeavoring 
on her behalf to manage things to the 
best advantage ; but still only a steward, 
and as such only a servant who could 
not at last decide on the mode of man- 
agement to be adopted. He could en- 
deavor to persuade, but she must decide. 
Now his daughter had decided, and he 
must begin this task, so utterly distaste- 
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ful to him, of endeavoring to wash the 
blackamoor white. 

“What are you willing to do?” he 
asked. 

“ How to do, Sir Harry ?” 

“You have led a bad life.” 

“I suppose I have, Sir Harry.” 

“ How will you show yourself willing 
to reform it?” 

“Only pay my debts and set me up 
with ready money, and I'll go along as 
slick as grease!” Thus would Cousin 
George have answered the question had 
he spoken his mind freely. But he 
knew that he might not be so explicit. 
He must promise much, but of course, 
in making his promise, he must arrange 
about his debts. “I'll do almost any- 
thing you like. Only try me. Of 
course it would be so much easier if 
those debts were paid off. I'll give up 
races altogether, if you mean that, Sir 
Harry. Indeed, I'm ready to give up 
anything.” 

“Will you give up London ?” 

“London!” In simple truth, George 
did not quite understand the proposition. 

“Yes: will youleave London? Will 
you go and live at Scarrowby, and learn 
to look after the farm and the place ?” 

George’s face fell, his face being less 
used to lying than his tongue, but his 
tongue lied at once: “Oh yes, certainly, 
if you wish it. I should rather like a 
life of that sort. For how long would 
it be ?” 

“For two years,” said Sir Harry, 
grimly. 

Cousin George, in truth, did not un- 
derstand. He thought that he was to 
take his bride with him when he went 
to Scarrowby, ‘‘Perhaps Emily would 
not like it,” he said. 

“It is what she desires. You do not 
suppose that she knows so little of your 
past life as to be willing to trust herself 
into your hands atonce. She is attached 
to you.” 

“And so am I to her—on my honor, 
Iam. I’m sure you don’t doubt that.” 

Sir Harry doubted every word that 
fell from his cousin’s mouth, but still he 
persevered. He could perceive though 
he could not analyze, and there was 
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hardly a tone which poor Cousin George 
used which did not discourage the ba- 
ronet. Still, he persevered. He must 
persevere now, even if it were only to 
prove to Emily how much of basest clay 
and how little of gold there was in this 
image. 

“*She is attached to you,” he contin- 
ued, ‘‘and you bear our name and will 
be the head of our family. If you will 
submit yourself to a reformed life, and 
will prove that you are fit for her, it may 
be possible that after years she should 
be your wife.” 

“After years, Sir Harry ?” 

“Yes, sir, after years. Do you sup- 
pose that the happiness of such a one 
as she can be trusted to such keeping 
as yours without a trial of you? You 
will find that she has no such hope 
herself.’”’ 

“Oh, of course: what she likes—” 

“T will pay your debts on condition 
that Mr. Boltby is satisfied that he has 
the entire list of them.” 

George, as he heard this, at once de- 
termined that he must persuade Mr. Hart 
to include Mr. Walker’s little account 
in that due to himself. It was only a 
matter of a few hundreds, and might 
surely be arranged when so much real 
money would be passing from hand to 
hand. 

“TI will pay everything: you shall 
then go down to Scarrowby, and the 
house shall be prepared for you.” 

It wasn’t supposed, George thought, 
that he was absolutely to live in solitary 
confinement at Scarrowby. He might 
have a friend or two, and then the sta- 
tion was very near. 

“You are fond of shooting, and you 
will have plenty of it there. We will 
get you made a magistrate for the coun- 
ty, and there is much to do in looking 
after the property.” Sir Harry became 
almost good-humored in his tone as he 
described the kind of life which he in- 
tended that the blackamoor should live. 
“We will come to you for a month each 
year, and then you can come to us for 
a while.” 

“When shall it begin ?”” asked Cousin 
George as soon as the baronet paused. 
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This was a question difficult to be an- 
swered. In fact, the arrangement must 
be commenced at once. Sir Harry 
knew very well that, having so far 
yielded, he must take his cousin back 
with him to Humblethwaite. He must 
keep his cousin now in his possession 
till all those debts should be paid and 
till the house at Scarrowby should be 
prepared, and he must trust to his daugh- 
ter’s prudence and high sense of right 
not to treat her lover with too tender 
an acknowledgment of her love till he 
should have been made to pass through 
the fire of reform. 

“You had better get ready and come 
back to Humblethwaite with me now,” 
said Sir Harry. 

Within five minutes after that there 
was bustling about the passages and 
hall of the Crown Hotel. Everybody in 
the house, from the august landlord 
down to the humble stable-boy, knew 
that there had been a reconciliation be- 
tween Sir Harry and his cousin, and 
that the cousin was to be made welcome 
to all the good the gods could give. 
While Cousin George was packing his 
things, Sir Harry called for the bill and 
paid it—without looking at it, because 
he would not examine how the blacka- 
moor had lived while he was still a 
blackamoor. 

“I wonder whether he observed the 
brandy?” thought Cousin George to 
himself. 


CHAPTER XXI. _ 
EMILY HOTSPUR’S SERMON. 

THE greater portion of the journey 
back to Humblethwaite was passed in 
silence. Sir Harry had undertaken an 
experiment in which he had no faith 
himself, and was sad at heart. Cousin 
George was cowed, half afraid, and yet 
half triumphant. Could it be possible 
that he should “ pull through,”’ after all ? 
Some things had gone so well with him. 
His lady friends had been so true to 
him! Lady Allingham, and then Mrs. 
Morton, how good they had been! Dear 
Lucy! He would never forget her. 
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And Emily was such a brick! He was 
going to see his Emily, and that would 
be so “jolly!” Nevertheless, he did 
acknowledge to himself that an Emily 
prepared to assist her father in sending 
her lover through the fire of reform 
would not be altogether “‘so jolly’’ as 
the Emily who had leaned against him 
on the bridge at Airey Force while his 
arm had been tight clasped round her 
waist. He was alive to the fact that 
romance must give place to business. 

When they had entered the park gates 
Sir Harry spoke: “You must under- 
stand, George "’—he had not called him 
George before since the engagement 
had been made known to him—“ that 
you cannot yet be admitted here as my 
daughter’s accepted suitor, as might 
have been the case had your past life 
been different.” 

“T see all that,”” said Cousin George. 

“It is right that I should tell you so; 
but I trust implicitly to Emily’s high 
sense of duty and propriety. And now 
that you are here, George, I trust that 
it may be for your advantage and for 
ours.” 

Then he pressed his cousin’s hand, if 
not with affection, at least with sincerity. 

“I’m sure it is to be all right now,” 
said George, calculating whether he 
would be able to escape to London for 
a few days, so that he might be able to 
arrange that little matter with Mr. Hart. 
They couldn’t suppose that he would be 
able to leave London for two years 
without a day’s notice! 

Sir Harry got out of the carriage at 
the front door, and desired Cousin 
George to follow him into the house. 
He turned at once into the small room 
where George had drunk the sherry, 
and desired that Lady Elizabeth might 
be sent to him. 

“My dear,”’ said he, ‘‘I have brought 
George back with me. We will do the 
best that wecan. Mrs. Quick will have 
a room for him. You had better tell 
Emily, and let her come to me for a 
moment before she sees her cousin.” 
This was all said in George’s hearing. 
And then Sir Harry went, leaving his 
cousin in the hands of Lady Elizabeth. 
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“I am glad to see you back again, 
George,” she said, with a melancholy 
voice. 

Cousin George smiled and said that it 
would be “all right.” 

“T am sure I hope so, for my girl’s 
sake. But there must bea great change, 
George.” 

“No end of a change,” said Cousin 
George, who was not in the least afraid 
of Lady Elizabeth. 

Many things of moment had to be 
done in the house that day before din- 
ner. In the first place, there was a 
long interview between the father and 
daughter. For a few minutes perhaps 
he was really happy when she was 
kneeling with her arms upon his knees, 
thanking him for what he had done, 
while tears of joy were streaming down 
her cheeks. He could not bring him- 
self to say a word of caution to her. 
Would it not be to paint the snow white 
to caution her as to her conduct ? 

“T have done as you bade me in 
everything,’’ he said. “I have proposed 
to him that he should go to Scarrowby. 
It may be that it will be your home for 
a while, dear.” 

She thanked him, and kissed him 
again and again. She would be so 
good. She would do all she could to 
deserve his kindness. And as for 
George—‘ Pray, papa, don’t think that 
I suppose that it can be all done quite 
at once.” Nevertheless, it was in that 
direction that her thoughts erred. It 
did seem to her that the hard part of 
the work was already done, and that 
now the pleasant paths of virtue were 
to be trod with happy and persistent 
feet. 

“You had better see him in your 
mother’s presence, dearest, before din- 
ner, and then the awkwardness will b 
less afterward.” 

She kissed him again, and ran from 
his room up to her mother’s apartment, 
taking some back stairs well known to 
herself, lest she should by chance meet 
her lover after some undue and unpre- 
pared fashion. And there she could sit 
down and think of it all! She would 
be very discreet. He should be made 
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to understand at once that the purgation 
must be thorough, the reform complete. 
She would acknowledge her love to 
him, her great and abiding love, but of 
lovers’ tenderness there could be but 
little — almost none—till the fire had 
done its work and the gold should have 
been separated from the dross. She had 
had her way so far, and they should find 
that she had deserved it. 

Before dinner Sir Harry wrote a letter 
to his lawyer. The mail-cart passed 
through the village on its way to Pen- 
rith late in the evening, and there was 
time for him to save the post. He 
thought it incumbent on him to let Mr. 
Boltby know that he had changed his 
mind, and though the writing of the 
letter was not an agreeable task, he did 
itatonce. He said nothing to Mr. Bolt- 
by directly about his daughter, but he 
made it known to that gentleman that 
Cousin George was at present a guest at 
Humblethwaite, and that he intended to 
pay all the debts, without entering into 
any other specific engagements. Would 
Mr. Boltby have the goodness to make 
out a schedule of the debts? Captain 


Hotspur should be instructed to give 
Mr. Boltby at once all the necessary 


information by letter. Then Sir Harry 
went on to say that perhaps the opin- 
ions formed in reference to Captain 
Hotspur had been too severe. He was 
ashamed of himself as he wrote these 
words, but still they were written. If 
the blackamoor was to be washed white, 
the washing must be carried out at all 
times, at all seasons and in every pos- 
sible manner, till the world should begin 
to see that the blackness was going out 
of the skin. 

Cousin George was summoned to meet 
the girl who loved him in her mother’s 
morning-room before they dressed for 
dinner. He did not know at.all in what 
way to conduct himself. He had not 
given a moment's thought to it till the 
difficulty flashed upon him as she 
entered the apartment. But she had 
fully considered it all. She came up 
to him quickly, and gave him her lips 
to kiss, standing there in her mother’s 
presence. 
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“George,” she said, “dear George, I 
am so glad that you are here!’’ 

It was the first, and it should be the 
last till the fire had done its work—till 
the fire should at least have done so 


‘much of its work as to make the re- 


mainder easy and fairly sure. He had 
little to say for himself, but muttered 
something about his being the happiest 
fellow in the world. It was a position 
in which a man could hardly behave 
well, and neither the mother nor the 
daughter expected much from him. A 
man cannot bear himself gracefully 
under the weight of a pardon, as a wo- 
man may do. A man chooses generally 
that it shall be assumed by those with 
whom he is closely connected that he 
has done and is doing no wrong, and 
when wronged he professes to forgive 
and to forget in silence. Toa woman 
the act of forgiveness, either accepted 
or bestowed, is itself a pleasure. A few 
words were then spoken, mostly by 
Lady Elizabeth, and the three sepa- 
rated to prepare for dinner. 

The next day passed over them at 
Humblethwaite Hall very quietly, but 
with some mild satisfaction. Sir Harry 
told his cousin of the letter to his law- 
yer, and desired George to make out 
and send by that day’s post such a 
schedule as might be possible on the 
spur of the moment 

“Hadn't I better run up and see Mr. 
Boltby ?” said Cousin George, 

But to this Sir Harry was opposed. 
Let any calls for money reach them 
there. Whatever the calls might be, 
he at any rate could pay them. Cousin 
George repeated his suggestion, but ac- 
quiesced when Sir Harry frowned and 
showed his displeasure. He did make 
out a schedule, and did write a letter to 
Mr. Boltby. 

“T think my debt to Mr. Hart was 
put down as three thousand two hun- 
dred and fifty pounds,” he wrote, ‘ but 
I believe I should have added another 
three hundred and fifty pounds for a 
transaction as to which I fancy he does 
not hold my note of hand. But the 
money is due.” 

He was fool enough to think that Mr. 
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Walker's claim might be liquidated after 
this fashion. In the afternoon they rode 
together—the father, the daughter and 
the blackamoor—and much was told to 
Cousin George as to the nature of the 
property. The names of the tenants 
were mentioned and the boundaries of 
the farms were pointed out to him. He 
was thinking all the time whether Mr. 
Hart would spare him. 

But Emily Hotspur—though she had 
been thus reticent and quiet in her joy, 
though she was resolved to be discreet, 
and knew that there were circumstances 
in her engagement which would for a 
while deter her from being with her ac- 
cepted lover as other girls are with theirs 
—did not mean to estrange herself from 
her cousin George. If she were to do 
so how was she to assist, and take, as 
she hoped to do, the first part in that 
task of refining the gold on which they 
were all now intent? She was to cor- 
respond with him when he was at Scar- 
rowby. Such was her present pro- 
gramme, and Sir Harry had made no 
objection when she declared her pur- 
pose. Of course they must understand 


each other, and have communion to- 


gether. On the third day, therefore, it 
was arranged that they two should walk, 
without other company, about the place. 
She must show him her own gardens, 
which were at some distance from the 
house. If the truth be told, it must be 
owned that George somewhat dreaded 
the afternoon’s amusement; but there 
was no way of escape, and had she de- 
manded of him to sit down to listen to 
her while she read to him a sermon, he 
would not have refused. 

To be didactic and at the same time 
demonstrative of affection is difficult 
even with mothers toward their chil- 
dren, though with them the assumption 
of authority creates no sense of injury. 
Emily specially desired to point out to 
the erring one the paths of virtue, and 
yet to do so without being oppressive. 
“It is so nice to have you here, George!” 
she said. 

“Yes, indeed: isn’t it?’ He was 
walking beside her, and as yet they 
were within view of the house. 


SIR HARRY HOTSPUR OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
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“Papa has been so good: isn’t he 
good ?” 

“Indeed he is. The best man I know 
out,” said George, thinking that his grati- 
tude would have been stronger had the 
baronet given him the money and al- 
lowed him to go up to London to settle 
his own debts. 

“And mamma has been so kind! 
Mamma is very fond of you. I am 
sure she would do anything for you.” 

“And you ?” said George, looking into 
her face. 

“I! As for me, George, it is a matter 
of course now. You do not want to be 
told again what is and ever must be my 
first interest in the world.” 

“I do not care how often you tell me.” 

“But you know it, don’t you?” 

“I know what you said at the water- 
fall, Emily.” 

““What I said then I said for always. 
You may be sure of that. I told mamma 
so, and papa. If they had not wanted 
me to love you, they should not have 
asked you tocome here. I do love you, 
and I hope that some day I may be 
your wife.’’ She was not leaning on his 
arm, but as she spoke she stopped and 
looked steadfastly into his face. He put 
out his hand as though to take hers, 
but she shook her head, refusing it: 
“No, George: come on. I want to talk 
to you a great deal. I want to say ever 
so much now, to-day. I hope that some 
day I may be your wife. If I am not, 
I shall never be any man’s wife.” 

“What does some day mean, Emily ?” 

“Ever so long—years, perhaps.” 

“But why? A fellow has to be con- 
sulted, you know, as well as yourself. 
What is the use of waiting? I know 
Sir Harry thinks I have been very fond 
of pleasure. How can I better show 
him how willing I am to give it up than 
by marrying and settling down at once? 
I don’t see what’s to be got by waiting.” 

Of course she must tell him the truth. 


‘She had no idea of keeping back the 


truth. She loved him with all her heart, 
and was resolved to marry him, but the 
dross must first be purged from the 
gold. “Of course you know, George, 
that papa has made objections.” 
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“T know he has, but that is over now. 
I am to go and live at Scarrowby at 
once, and have the shooting. He can’t 
want me to remain there all by myself.” 

“But he does, and so do I.” 

“ Why ?”’ 

In order that he might be made clean 
by the fire of solitude and the hammer 
of hard work. She could not quite say 
this tohim. “You know, George, your 
life has been one of pleasure.” 

“IT was in the army for some years.” 

“But you left it, and you took to go- 
ing to races, and they say that you gam- 
bled and are in debt, and you have been 
reckless. ' Is not that true, George ?” 

“It is true.” 

“And can you wonder that papa 
should be afraid to trust his only child 
and all his property to one who—who 
knows that he has been reckless? But 
if you can show, for a year or two, that 
you can give up all that—” 

“Wouldn’t it be all given up if we 
were married ?” 

“Indeed, I hope so. I should break 
my heart otherwise. But can you won- 
der that papa should wish for some de- 


lay and some proof?” 

“Two years ?” 

“Is that much? If I find you doing 
what he wishes, these two years will be 


so happy to me! We shall come and 
see you, and you will come here. I 
have never liked Scarrowby, because it 
is not pretty, as this place is, but oh 
how I shall like to go there now! And 
when you are here papa will get to be 
so fond of you. You will be like a real 
sontohim. Only you must be steady.” 

“Steady! by Jove, yes. A fellow 
will have to be steady at Scarrowby.” 
The perfume of the cleanliness of the 
life proposed to him was not sweet to 
his nostrils. 

She did not like this, but she knew 
that she could not have everything at 
once. “You must know,” she said, 
“that there is a bargain between me 
and papa. I told him that I should tell 
you everything.” 

“Yes; I ought to be told everything.” 

“Tt is he that shall fix the day. He 
is to do so much that he has a right to 


OF HUMBLETHWAITE. [Nov. 
that. I shall never press him, and you 
must not.” 

“Oh, but I shall.” 

“It will be of no use; and, George, I 
won't let you. I shall scold you if you 
do. When he thinks that you have 
learned how to manage the property, 
and that your mind is set upon that 
kind of work, and that there are no 
more races—mind, and no betting— 
then—then he will consent. And I will 
tell you something more, if you would 
like to hear it.” 

“Something pleasant, is it?” 

“When he does, and tells me that he 
is not afraid to give me to you, I shall 
be the happiest girl in all England. Is 
that pleasant? No, George, no: I will 
not have it.” 

“Not give me one kiss ?” 

“I gave you one when you came, to 
show you that in truth I loved you. I 
will give you another when papa says 
that everything is right.” 

“Not till then ?” 

“No, George, not till then. But I 
shall love you just the same. I cannot 
love you better than I do.” 

He had nothing for it but to submit, 
and was obliged to be content, during 
the remainder of their long walk, with 
talking of his future life at Scarrowby. 
It was clearly her idea that he should 
be head-farmer, head-steward, head-ac- 
countant and general workman for the 
whole place. When he talked about 
the game, she brought him back to the 
plough—so at least he declared to him- 
self. And he could elicit no sympathy 
from her when he reminded her that the 
nearest meet of hounds was twenty miles 
and more from Scarrowby. “You can 
think of other things for a while,” she 
said. He was obliged to say that he 
would, but it did seem to him that Scar- 
rowby was a sort uf penal servitude to 
which he was about to be sent with his 
own concurrence. The scent of the 
cleanliness was odious to him. 

“I don’t know what I shall do there 
of an evening,” he said. 

“Read,” she answered: ‘‘there are 
lots of books, and you can always have 





the magazines. I will send them to 
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you.” Itwas avery dreary prospect of 
life for him, but he could not tell her 
that it would be absolutely unendurable. 

When their walk was over—a walk 
which she never could forget, however 
long might be her life, so earnest had 
been her purpose—he was left alone, 
and took another stroll by himself. 
How would it suit him? Was it pos- 
sible? Could the event “come off?” 
Might it not have been better for him 
had he allowed his other loving friend 
to prepare for him the letter to the 
baronet, in which Sir Harry’s munif- 
icent offer would have been accepted? 
Let us do him the justice to remember 
that he was quite incapable of under- 
standing the misery, the utter ruin, 
which that letter would have entailed 
upon her who loved him so well. He 
knew nothing of such sufferings as 
would have been hers—as must be hers; 
for had she not already fallen haplessly 
into the pit when she had once allowed 
herself to fix her heart upon a thing so 
base as this? It might have been better, 
he thought, if that letter had been writ- 
ten. A dim, dull idea came upon him 
that he was not fit to be this girl’s 
husband. He could not find his joys 
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where she would find hers. No doubt 
it would be a grand thing to own Hum- 
blethwaite and Scarrowby at some future 
time, but Sir Harry might live for these 
twenty years, and while Sir Harry lived 
he must be a slave. And then he 
thought that upon the whole he liked 
Lucy Morton better than Emily Hotspur. 
He could say what he chose to Lucy, 
and smoke in her presence, own that 
he was fond of drink and obtain some 
sympathy for his “book”’ on the Derby. 
He began to feel already that he did not 
like sermons from the girl of his heart. 

But he had chosen this side now, and 
he must go on with the game. It 
seemed certain to him that his debts 
would at any rate be paid. He was not 
at all certain how matters might go in 
reference to Mr. Walker, but if matters 
came to the worst, the baronet would 
probably be willing to buy him off again 
with the promised income. Neverthe- 
less, he was not comfortable, and cer- 
tainly did not shine at Sir Harry’s table. 
“Why she has loved him, what she has 
seen in him, I cannot tell,” said Sir 
Harry to his wife that night. 

We must presume Sir Harry did not 
know how it is that the birds pair. 
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HE hopes founded on the elevation 

to the Papal throne, twenty-three 
years ago, of Giovanni Maria Mastai- 
Ferretti, cardinal archbishop of Imola, 
have been in a measure realized, though 
in a different way and by different 
agencies from what were then antici- 
pated. Pius IX., after a brief experi- 
ment, which may be said to have set 
Europe ‘in a blaze, recognized the fact 
that it was impossible for the Papacy 
to be the leader of liberalism and of 
progress, and instead of making his re- 
cantation after the manner of Galileo, 





and muttering, E pur si muove, he ac- 
knowledged, with frank conviction, the 
evident fact that, however fast the world 
may move, the Church must remain 
stationary. Since then he has trodden 
closely in the footsteps of his predeces- 
sors, and his sarcasm the other day, in 
answer to a remark about the French 
evacuation — “Qu’est-ce-que cela me 
fait? La France ne mord plus; elle a 
perdu ses dents” — reminds one of the 
cutting invective with which Paul IV. 
dismissed the Duc de Guise, when that 
general was recalled from Rome to 
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assist in the defence of France against 
the German invaders of his day. 

Personally, however, Pius has never 
quite lost his early popularity, and this 
second, and probably final, loss of his 
temporal power—an event hailed with 
satisfaction by many zealous but en- 
lightened Catholics—will tend to soften 
the feelings of even his virulent oppo- 
nents. Protestant visitors have always 
been charmed by his simple, amiable 
deportment, which was never perhaps 
exhibited to more advantage than in a 
lengthy interview held under somewhat 
peculiar circumstances at the beginning 
of 1858, and described by an accom- 
plished lady, who took part in it, in the 
following account of 


A VISIT TO PIUS IX. 
On the last day of the year I received 
a note of which the following is a trans- 
lation : 


““DEAR MADAM: The Sovereign Pon- 
tiff has asked for me, with the Prot- 
estants I brought from Paris. As we 
made the journey together, I propose 


to you to accompany me to the Vatican 
next Sunday at three o’clock: this will 
be an unique opportunity for you to 
see the Head of the Church. Come to the 
Sacré Coeur at three o’clock to-morrow, 


tomake arrangements. Oh how I have 
prayed for you and your excellent hus- 
band, that you may at last comprehend 
that there is no Church of Jesus Christ 
without unity of doctrine, without the 
authority confided to an_ infallible 
Church! This is the divine principle, 
the only one which Jesus Christ could 
have adopted, and far above your prin- 
ciple of individual liberty in matters of 
faith. I send you my little book: con- 
tinue your examination. Our acquaint- 
ance is not an ordinary one: it was 
ordered of God. Why should we have 
so met and become so united on the 
steamer — what was the cause of our 
mutual attraction—if not the will of 
God? Come to-morrow, unless you de- 
cline to accompany me. Believe in my 
affection. ADELE D—. 


** THURSDAY, 
*« Convent of the Sacred Heart, Trinita de’ Monti.” 
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This invitation from our dear enthu- 
siastic nun, who had already done so 
many kind things for us, it was of course 
impossible to decline, even had I wish- 
ed to do so; but to see the Pope in this 
“unique ”’ way, as she said, was really 
something worth doing. That she in- 
cluded me amongst “the Protestants she 
had brought from Paris,” was a little 
stretch of her imagination with which I 
had nothing to do: that amiable fiction 
rested upon her conscience, not mine. 
At all events, I reconciled my con- 
science to going with her to see the Head 
of the Church, knowing perfectly well 
that all her views and thoughts were 
given to proselytizing, and that the rea- 
son she took such pains with us, and 
did us so many kindnesses, was the hope 
of gathering us into the bosom of Mother 
Church. It was a subject of deep and 
vital interest to us to know “the truth,” 
and we were anxious to give it the atten- 
tion and study it merited ; and nowhere 
could we study under such favorable 
auspices as those which now presented 
themselves without our seeking. 

Our nun was the cleverest, most highly 
educated woman imaginable—enthusi- 
astic, lively, attractive to an unusual 
degree: we had conceived a strong af- 
fection for her. We had first met her 
aboard the steamer on the Mediter- 
ranean: two “Ladies of the Sacred 
Heart” sat opposite us at table, having 
two young girls of sixteen or seventeen 
years of age under their care. The 
beauty of one of the nuns had attracted 
much attention: she was the Princess 
Constance Bonaparte, daughter of Lu- 
cien, Prince of Canino, and had taken 
the veil at the Trinita de’ Monti. The 
ladies received great attention from 
General Guyon, who was returning to 
the command of the French troops in 
the Eternal City. When we reached 
Civita Vecchia a steamboat was in wait- 
ing to convey the general and suite up 
the Tiber: the nuns and their young 
girls accompanied his party, and they 
were kind enough to give us an invita- 
tion too. It would have been very 
agreeable to sail up the Tiber on the 
pretty little steamer with such society 
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and a band of music, instead of going 
by the ‘dusty diligence (the railroad was 
not yet quite finished) ; but our destina- 
tion was Naples, and we did not care to 
change our plans; so we parted with 
many promises to meet again. We 
were to inform la Mére Adéle of our 
arrival in Rome by going to the Con- 
vent of the Trinita de’ Monti, and she 
was to do many things to please and 
aid us—take us into the Catacombs 
under the guidance of Cavaliere Guidi, 
introduce us to some interesting peo- 
ple, etc.; all which kind promises were 
most scrupulously fulfilled, and our de- 
lightful weekly visits to the Sacré Coeur, 
enlivened by her agreeable conversation 
and that of several learned and traveled 
men to whom she presented us, will 
ever remain amongst my most cherished 
recollections. My dear nun! how she 
rejoiced over the prospects of England, 
the “good hope” she had for it! The 
High Church party were nearly theirs! 
Manning and Newman were only the 
forerunners ! 

She was a person of high rank both 
in the world and the Church, and we 
afterward had reason to believe that her 
mission to Rome was, at least in some 
measure, political. She was nearly con- 
nected with the French ambassador, 
whom we constantly met in the little 
grated convent parlor. There, too, 
amongst others, we met by appointment 
the bishop of Cochin China, then in 
Rome on some business connected with 
the canonization of the Japanese mar- 
tyrs—a man of about thirty years of 
age, with such enthusiasm, such an 
intense conception of the true object of 
his life, such love for Christ and the 
heathen souls he sought to win to Him, 
such a desire for martyrdom if it would 
serve His cause, as reminded us of 
Xavier. “Pas d’humilité, mon cher 
monseigneur: racontez nous ce que 
vous avez fait," was our dear nun's 
characteristic address to him (‘No hu- 
mility, dear monseigneur: tell us what 
you did’). And he told us of the 
dangers he had passed through, with 
thrilling effect, so calmly, yet with such 
intense feeling: “Ah! il n’y a pas 

Vor. VI.—35 
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d’ennui dans cette vie 14” (“There is no 
ennui in that life’’): how he had seen 
death in every form while hiding among 
the native converts, with a price set on 
his head ; suffering hunger and thirst, 
shipwrecks, wanderings, perils of all 
kinds,—‘“‘all for Christ; and how the 
natives flocked around him to receive 
the sacraments, keeping him occupied 
at one place for three days and nights, 
until he fell exhausted with fatigue. But 
I am wandering from the subject of my 
letter. 

On Friday I went to the convent to 
make the arrangements. ‘Madame la 
Supérieure’’ was to take the English 
girls, Edith and Eva; la Mére Adéle 
and myself were to go in my carriage ; 
and I was to be at the Trinita de’ Monti 
on Sunday at two o'clock, dressed in 
black, with a black lace veil on my 
head. There was great stir in our small 
household when our Italian servants 
found that the Signora was to be pre- 
sented to the “Santo Padre,” and all 
the arrangements were matters of deep 
interest, Annunziata feeling that the 
proper pinning of my veil involved a 
degree of responsibility on her part 
which no toilette of mine had ever be- 
fore merited. But at last even she was 
satisfied. 

At the hour named I was at the con- 
vent, and found la Mére Adéle ready. 
She embraced me warmly, surveyed me 
and said I would “do,"’ but must take 
off my gloves: it was not etiquette to be 
presented gloved to the Holy Father. 
We drove across Rome to the Vatican, 
descending in front of St. Peter's under 
the portico, and found the Swiss Guard 
at the foot of the “Scala Regia.” They 
ushered us up past the Sistine and Pa- 
olina Chapels, where we found servants 
in the red Papal livery, who escorted us 
up innumerable narrow staircases and 
through long passages, until it seemed 
to me that we had traversed half the 
Vatican, and I had no idea in what 
part of it we were. We were then 
shown into a large room hung and 
furnished in green, with sofas along the 
wall: here were seated some dozen per- 
sons, the gentlemen generally in uni- 
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form, the ladies in black with veils. 
Our entry created a little stir as we pro- 
ceeded to the end of the room, and 
several ladies came forward and spoke 
to Madame la Supérieure. In a few 
minutes the doors were opened and 
everybody walked into an adjoining 
room similarly furnished in red. An 
official personage in purple dress was 
standing by a farther door with a paper 
in his hand, evidently a list of names. 
At once he called “M. le Général de 
——,” and a very distinguished-looking 
elderly gentleman in uniform and glit- 
tering orders went forward. Pretty soon 
afterward he called ‘“ Madame D——.” 
This was our party. Thenunsadvanced, 
Eva, Agnes and I bringing up the rear, 
and we passed into a long gallery hung 
with tapestry, in the midst of which stood 
a large brass “‘scaldino”’ (a vessel with a 
perforated lid containing burning char- 
coal). In front of a door leading from 


this gallery into the audience-chamber 
stood Monsignore Talbot, dressed in 
purple: he bowed silently as he opened 
the door of the Pope’s room, and we 


entered, making three curtseys as we 
advanced to the place where Pius IX. 
stood, at the extreme end of the room, 
by a small table, on which were a cru- 
cifix and a small hand-bell. The room 
had frescoed walls and ceiling, but ap- 
parently no furniture. The Pope wore, 
as usual, a white soutane buttoned 
down to the feet, a white skull-cap, a 
gold chain around the neck, and red 
slippers with the embroidered cross on 
them, which the nuns kissed as they 
prostrated themselves before him. We 
did not prostrate ourselves, but only 
bowed very low over his hand, which 
he extended for us to take. As the 
door closed behind us, the Pope, ad- 
dressing himself to la Mére Adéle, said, 
in his full, rich, melodious voice, “Fille 
de David, avancez, ma fille, avancez!’’ 
The conversation was in French, inter- 
mingled with Italian when the Pope 
spoke to Madame la Supérieure: the 
ladies addressed him as ‘Souverain 
Pontife.” La chére Mére then present- 
ed me specially to His Holiness—told 
him the particulars of our meeting, the 
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friendship we had mutually conceived, 
and her desire to bring me within the 
pale of the true Church; and begged 
him to give me an explanation of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
which had proved a stumbling-block to 
many Protestants. He replied at length: 
said it meant that the Blessed Vir- 
gin was born free from the taint of 
original sin inherited by every other 
child of Adam; the Church had always 
believed in this dogma; it was no new 
creation of his; he had merely promul-’ 
gated it when the whole world was 
waiting in expectation to hear it; and 
he had received letters from many 
Protestant clergymen in various parts 
of the world assuring him of their be- 
lief in the doctrine, as elevating the 
Saviour, whose mother was thus made 
worthy of such honor. La Mére Adéle 
then said: ‘Sovereign Pontiff, tell her 
concerning your infallibility: a pope 
can sin, can he not?’ He answered 
that a pope’s infallibility was ex cathe- 
dra. “Je suis un pauvre pécheur” (and 
he struck his breast three times), “et je 
serai le premier a le dire moi-méme; 
mais il faut vous dire que les papes 
ont plus d’anges gardiens que les autres 


‘hommes, ceux qui gardent I’Eglise les 


surveillent, et en particulier 1l’Archange 
Michel; il y en a qui disent que les 
papes sont des Ames prédestinés, mais 
ce n’est pas encore décidé” (“I am a 
poor sinner, and am the first to acknow- 
ledge it; but I must add that the popes 
have more guardian angels than other 
men: those who guard the Church 
watch over them, particularly the Arch- 
angel Michael. It has been said that 
the popes are predestined souls, but that 
is not yet decided”). Then, turning 
kindly to me, he added: “ My daughter, 
pray for the truth morning and night, 
that God may show it to you: truth 
only comes through prayer. No child 
asks for what he has, but if he wishes 
anything more, he asks his mother 
eagerly, earnestly for it: c’est comme 
ga that we must pray toGod.”” Then to 
la Mére Adéle: “Conversions do not 
come through polemics, but as the Holy 
Spirit came on the day of Pentecost, 
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as you may see upon the ceiling,” 
pointing up to a large fresco of the 
Third Person of the Trinity, represented 
in the form of a dove with extended 
wings hovering over us. He told her 
he was well aware of her interest for 
Protestants, and of what she had already 
effected for their conversion. Here she 
interrupted him: “Sovereign Pontiff, 
give me a special mission.” He laugh- 
ed heartily : “Oui, oui: you have it; but 
though you have patience, you need 
more aplomb: you are too eager, you 
press them too fast: go slowly.” He 
then spoke of the ambassador's family, 
and made some remarks which were 
of a political nature, and to several 
questions returned unsatisfactory an- 
swers: he probably thought them (as I 
did) injudicious, and turning abruptly 
to Madame la Supérieure (who had 
several times ineffectually endeavored 
to repress her excitable, enthusiastic 
nun, Pio Nono only laughing heartily 
and saying, “ Laissez la faire’), spoke 
with her in Italian in a low voice; but 
my dear nun could not bear this: “Oh, 
I cannot understand: speak French, 
vous autres.’ The familiarity of this 
address seemed startling to me: la Su- 
périeure said, “Ma chére!”” The Pope 
laughed immoderately, and _ asked, 
“What of the Countess of ——? I can- 
not speak those English words.” They 
told him she would soon make her re- 
cantation (which, thanks to the chap- 
lain of the English Church, she never 
did). The girls had stood silently a 
little apart, when la Mére Adéle, push- 
ing Eva forward, said she was frighten- 
ed at the idea of seeing the Pope. He 
made her kneel and kiss the ring on 
his finger, as he showed us a cameo of 
the Virgin, and said, laughingly, “ Beg 
the blessed Virgin’s pardon.” My dear 
nun then asked permission to go and 
see the pictures of the Vatican: this 
seemed to divert Pio Nono very much, 
and he gave a gracious permission: 
“That is, provided the rooms are open, 
which I do not know, although I am le 
maitre de la maison.” He then gave 
us each a special blessing, laying his 
hands upon our heads: “Bless you 
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here present, and the absent ones you 
love.” The girls timidly held out some 
rosaries they had brought with them to 
be blessed. He waved them impatiently 
aside: “Oh, ils sont tous bénits, tous 
bénits” (‘They are blessed’), rang the 
small hand-bell on the table which stood 
by him, the door opened, and we retired 
backward, bowing and curtseying deep- 
ly, as when we entered. 

We were all delighted with the ami- 
ability, affability and liveliness of His 
Holiness. A reigning sovereign, as well 
as the Head of the Church, the absence 
of any state, the simplicity and ease 
of his manner and the frankness with 
which he engaged us in conversation, 
were remarkable. We stood outside in 
the gallery warming our hands at the 
“scaldino,” and talking with Monsig- 
nore Talbot, who made many inquiries 
as to my creed and opinions, and told 
me he had himself received more than 
two hundred recantations. While we 
stood here two gentlemen went in to the 
Pope, but their audience did not last 
five minutes: they came out, and we 
all went down stairs together, without 
again passing through the waiting- 
rooms, la Mére having learned from 
Monsignore Talbot that the picture-gal- 
lery was closed. When we got down 
we went into the great St. Peter’s, and 
walked round there until it was dark 
and Madame la Supérieure would re- 
main nolonger. That evening, as often 
before, I was struck by the great num- 
ber of the confessionals, adapted to 
penitents from every part of the world. 
Every one can confess and be absolved 
in St. Peter’s in his own language—one 
of the strongest testimonies to the power 
and ambition of the Romish Church. 
Like old Rome, her descendant would 
claim authority over all tongues and 
languages, creeds and people. In the 
drive home we recapitulated all we had 
heard, and I committed it at once to 
paper. 

Soon after, la chére Mére sent for us 
to accompany her, under the Cavaliere 
Guidi’s escort, to the Catacombs. That 
day in the chambers of the dead with © 
the greatest living archzologist was in- 
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deed a “red-letter day.”’ Shortly after, 
Eva and Agnes made their “recanta- 
tion.”” La chére Mére Adéle! We 
grieved that she was so disappointed in 
us, but years after her kindness was un- 
diminished. P. E. H. 


The attitude of a people on the eve 
of a great war is a spectacle, as our 
readers well know, not surpassed in 
impressiveness, though often for a time 
effaced in the recollection, by the bloody 
scenes that follow. Of what took place 
in Paris when war was proclaimed we 
have already had full accounts, and 
now that the French capital is closed 
from observation, it may be interesting 
to cast a retrospective glance at 


BERLIN AT THE BEGINNING OF THE 
WAR. : 


On the evening of the 21st of July, 
when the account of the Benedetti affair 
reached Berlin, the inhabitants of this 
city were aroused to a state of interest 
in regard to the dispute with France, 
which had seemed before of little mo- 
ment. Even now the excitement scarce- 
ly extended beyond the beer-gardens, 
nor did it lead to any departure from 
the peculiar quiet customs of the citi- 
zens. They sat around their tables, 
chatting and drinking beer—the larger 
and more magnificent gardens being 
filled to overflowing—and each waited 
patiently for his turn to read the even- 
ing paper. Nothing but war - matters 
was discussed. Nobody wanted war, 
yet everybody was ready to accept it 
heartily if inevitable. They had no 
fears for the nation, yet all deplored 
the probable misery it would bring on 
the people, for the memory of the wars 
with Denmark and Austria was yet 
fresh. Germany had begun to enjoy a 
delightful peace, and the late prosperity 
under the North German Confederation, 
which found its highest expression in 
Berlin, was looked to cheerfully as giv- 
ing hope of better years for the Father- 
land than had been yet enjoyed. The 
people had been preparing to celebrate 
on the 3d of August the hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Frederick Wil- 
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liam III., whose colossal statue was 
then to be uncovered before the royal 
palace. It was therefore a sudden tran- 
sition that they were now experiencing, 
and the contrast between their late sense 
of security and present fears made the 
occasion more striking. 

It was not until the following even- 
ing, however, that the excitement reach- 
ed its highest point. The people had 
received news of the departure of the 
king from Ems, where he had been 
taking his summer recreation; and they 
had been apprised, too, of the enthu- 
siastic reception he had been meeting 
on the way. He was now expected 
every moment in Berlin. The houses 
were covered with flags, and the streets 
leading from the Potsdam station to 
the royal palace were lined throughout 
their whole length with immense crowds. 
The station was adorned with wreaths 
and various insignia of royalty, and the 
open square in front was likewise dec- 
orated in a becoming manner. It is not 
customary for the people to receive their 
king in this way. Ordinarily, there is 
no notice taken of his departure or re- 
turn; but now they wished to give him 
a hearty reception, as expressing their 
approval of his conduct toward the 
French minister, and their acceptance 
of the war in case it should seem to him 
necessary. 

On that night one could not yet say 
whether the people were for war or 
peace. Nobody had an opinion or a wish 
of hisown. They had given themselves 
and their opinions over to the king, and 
what he should decide would be their 
decision and their preference. The 
Germans have been so long used to 
submission in political matters that they 
have scarcely yet got the thought of 
private individuals having any opinion 
except in private affairs. The duties of 
patriotism, however, they have always 
felt deeply, yet only as a sentiment to 
be called into action by the measures of 
the government. This feeling could not 
but be distinctly perceived that evening 
by any American who gave attention to 
the conversation that passed on the 
great theme. Instead of the people di- 
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viding themselves on the main issue, 
as would have been the case in Amer- 
ica, they discussed the relative merits 
of the needle-gun and the Chassepot, 
the comparative decisiveness, celerity 
and endurance of the French and the 
German character, the probable con- 
tinuance or result of the war, etc.. About 
eight o’clock the king, with his retinue, 
made his appearance. He was an- 
nounced by the police on horseback, 
who had posted themselves along the 
whole line to keep back the crowd. As 
he rode by with his train, among whom 
were Bismarck and Moltke, he was of 
course heartily cheered along the entire 
route. Such a brilliant reception had 
never before been given him. When 
he returned to Berlin four years ago to 
begin the war against Austria, he met 
with a very cold reception; whereas 
now they felt that if there should be war 
it would be one of defence against an 
aggressor, and that it was for their coun- 
try that they should have to fight. 
About this time the news was spread 
that France had actually declared war, 
when the vast crowd, from along the 


whole line, rushed after the king as he 


passed to his palace. The scene now 
became indescribable. As he stepped 
from his coach the old man _ turned 
round just before entering his palace, 
and said with much emotion, “If it 
should continue thus, my children, we 
shall have nothing to fear.” Here the 
people broke out into their national 
song, Heil dir im Stegerkranze, and 
there was such a chorus as only Germans 
can give, and they only on the eve of 
battle. Then were sung other national 
airs—‘I am a Prussian,’’ “‘ Where is the 
German’s Fatherland ?”’ etc.—the sing- 
ing continuing till after midnight, inter- 
rupted by occasional cheering. There 
were perhaps not less than a hundred 
thousand people on the spot, every 
available bit of space being occupied, 
including the pedestal of the statue of 
Frederick the Great. There were many 
things in this demonstration to strike 
one as different from what we have in 
the United States. There were no 
Speeches on the occasion. Neither then 
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nor since have there been assemblies 
where patriotic appeals could be made 
to the people, or explanations given of 
the situation, both because the people 
do not need it, and because they are 
not used to listening to speeches. In 
fact, the American “speech”’ is unknown 
in Germany. There was not even any- 
thing like a public announcement of the 
declaration of war. The news did not 
become known to the crowd instanta- 
neously. It had been circulating two 
hours before it was generally known. 
He who found it out was not specially 
anxious to tell it except to the persons 
with whom he might fall into conversa- 
tion, and every one was satisfied to wait 
till he could read it in the paper for him- 
self. No one would evén read aloud to 
the crowd or to as many as could hear. 
The most that was done was for several 
to try to look on one paper at the same 
time. In all the crowds that meet—now 
almost daily—about the palace or Lin- 
den there is nothing like a common 
thought pervading them. A German 
crowd is made up of sguads: it is not 
a crowd in the American sense. No 
more will get together than can con- 
veniently converse; and as soon as a 
squad gets too large for all to hear, it 
will break up into several. Accordingly, 
there is never the density that there is 
in an American throng. One can always 
find his way through a German crowd 
by winding between the squads. 

The next day we heard of like demon- 
strations elsewhere. Almost every large 
city was the scene of enthusiasm, even 
in those countries that were thought 
doubtful on account of the compulsory 
course by which they were brought into 
the North German Confederation, as 
Saxony and Hanover. The news now 
went all over Germany that all Ger- 
many was united, which instantly in- 
creased the confidence everywhere ; and 
Germany has since had no fear for the 
result of the war. 

On this same day, the first after the 
declaration of war, one could already see 
the evidences of preparation. Early in 
the morning notices were placed on all 
the mews-columns of the city calling for 
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horses, wagons, stabling, quartering for 
soldiers, etc.; also for workingmen to 
make harness, tents and the like, nurses 
to go to the field and assistants for the 
hospitals ; also calls for volunteers, and 
directions to them where to report. A 
few days later the streets were full of 
army-wagons and other utensils of war: 
large droves of horses were seen going 
in almost every direction. Wherever 
there was an open place or vacant build- 
ing-lot, there could be seen officers ex- 
amining horses, and jockeys standing by 
criticising their decisions. Every man 
who had a horse was required to bring 
it, and if found fit it was taken for the 
service. Every day for the first two 
weeks could be seen squads of country- 
men coming with their little bundles to 
enter the service. Around all the bar- 
racks were immense crowds waiting to 
undergo examination. Exercises of the 
troops were held every morning on the 
Kreutzberg, sometimes of as many as 
twenty thousand at once. About all the 


railroad stations could be seen immense 
trains of troops coming and going. 
Troops coming from the east were often 


required to remain several days in Ber- 
lin, where they fairly flooded the city. 
The university halls were at once al- 
most deserted: the gymnasiums were 
closed a month in advance of the proper 
time, in order to give the students an 
opportunity to enlist. From all ranks 
and every business of life the people 
flocked to the military head-quarters for 
their orders. There were many bold 
strokes of patriotism. Whole schools, 
societies and organizations, both in Ber- 
lin and elsewhere, enlisted e” masse. 
In Kiel (in Schleswig-Holstein) all the 
students of the large university entered 
the army. It was about the same in 
Gottingen. Large amounts of money 
were contributed by the wealthy, nearly 
all the bankers and large corporations 
wishing to rival each other. It was an 
interesting study to see how, amid all 
these multitudes of men and depart- 
ments of business details, the prepara- 
tions were pushed forward with such 
speed and order; for everybody and 
everything was in a few days wotked 
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into its place, and very shortly the whole 
army disappeared, leaving Berlin as 
quiet as a country town. 

About the same time there sprang up 
also an activity in the way of benevo- 
lence. Calls were made on the first 
day after the declaration of war for the 
citizens to meet in the different beer- 
gardens and other public places to or- 
ganize and work for the comfort of the 
sick and wounded and to raise money 
for the families of the soldiers. Many 
offered for this work, and met in some 
such capacity as our mite societies, to 
knit, sew, etc. Others contributed large 
sums of money. Almost every shop 
was made a collecting-place, where a 
white flag with a scarlet cross was hung 
out, indicating that offerings would there 
be received. The chief buildings of 
the city were given up for the head- 
quarters of these associations, as the 
opera house, city hall, etc. High per- 
sonages headed the calls, and enrolled 
themselves as active members of the soci- 
eties—among them Victoria, the Crown 
Princess. The purposes of some of 
these organizations are comical enough. 
There is one that proposes to furnish 
every soldier one extra cigar a day (five 
is the ration): another to supply the men 
with additional beer (the ration is only a 
quart per day). Collections are taken 
in all the churches for these societies. 
The proceeds of many concerts, theatres, 
etc., are devoted to their benefit. Among 
the most liberal contributions are those 
from America, the Germans not having 
yet learned liberality on such a large 
scale as we. 

On the business of the city the effects 
of the war showed themselves from al- 
most the first day. Everything that 
met the eye or engaged the interest of 
the people had a war tinge. The theatres 
announced patriotic performances, as 
On to Paris, Prussia’s Victory, etc. In 
the booksellers’ windows were displayed 
maps of the Rhine region, engravings 
of battle-scenes, soldiers’ costumes and 
the like; photographs of the king, Bis- 
marck and leading Prussian generals ; 
caricatures of Napoleon, Benedetti and 
Grammont. Brochures appeared on the 
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infamy of Napoleon, Eugénie and the 
Parisian government. The K/addera- 
datsch and Wasfen directed all their sar- 
casms against the French. The news- 
papers, which were heretofore not al- 
lowed to be sold in the streets, now 
came into such demand that the institu- 
tion of zewsdoys sprang up. Before, it 
was necessary, if one wished a paper, 
to subscribe for at least three months. 
There were not even any news-stands 
where one could purchase single copies, 
and they were not allowed to be sold at 
the bookstores. In the publication office 
alone could one sometimes get a copy. 
In fact, a reading public was now first 
created. Before, it was not customary for 
any one person to subscribe for a paper. 
Sometimes three or four families would 
club together to take a copy, but com- 
monly the people read the newspapers 
in the restaurants, where there were al- 
ways to be found the principal dailies. 
A restaurant without a newspaper would 
be as difficult to find in Germany as a 
restaurant without beer. But now the 
demand for single papers began to be 
supplied. Even extra editions were is- 
sued, not of the whole paper, but gen- 


erally small slips containing the latest 


news. There is even now, in the midst 
of victories, nothing like such a news- 
paper business as in America. Occa- 
sionally, a man of means will buy a 
newspaper, but the multitude cannot 
get used to the extravagance. The ex- 
tras, which are about as large as an 
ordinary advertisement in one of our 
papers, have very little circulation. The 
government publishes official despatches 
from the seat of war. These are posted 
by the police on the city columns, where 
the theatrical and concert advertise- 
ments are. Around these columns, 
which are at nearly every street cross- 
ing, there may always be seen a small 
crowd of readers. There has been an 
average of one official despatch per 
day, generally proclaiming some vic- 
tory, or if a defeat, in such terms as to 
leave it doubtful. It has passed into a 
proverb here, that to get the truth of 
a government despatch one must read 
between the lines. There is great se- 
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cresy on the part of the government; 
the telegraphs are all under their con- 
trol, and the papers can publish only 
such items as are furnished them by the 
police; so that none of the plans are 
prematurely divulged. There are no 
false reports circulated, no unfounded 
alarms. There is generally great mod- 
eration in the war news. The victories 
have usually turned out greater than 
at first reported. The Germans are not 
so much excited either by good or bad 
news, nor are they as impatient to get 
the news, as the Americans. By the 
time the first hint of a battle gets to 
Berlin, the particulars of it, if it were in 
America, would be all over the United 
States (to be largely contradicted the 
next day, however). They rarely give 
anything out here but what they can 
stick to. A. B. 


PARISIANA. 


A bientét was the confident good-bye 
given by the emperor to his courtiers 
when leaving for what he and they fan- 
cied was to be a pleasant military prom- 
enade to Berlin, taking Jena em route, in 
Napoleonic style; but His late Majesty 
must now feel the full force of the Shake- 
spearian dictum that expectation most 
often fails when it promises the most. 
“The dog it was that died.”” It is the 
Prussian king that is enjoying the sort 
of trip to Paris which “Louis and I” 
proposed to take in the contrary direc- 
tion. The Jdzenz6t, in all probability, 
will be so indefinitely postponed that 
even the consolation to be derived from 
the venerable maxim, “ Better late than 
never,” can hardly be soothing the im- 
perial captive at present; although he 
is reported to have said that he will re- 
turn in due time to his quondam cap- 
ital to exact a severe reckoning from 
his betrayers. It is not probable that 
their equanimity will be much disturbed 
by the threat, however convinced they 
may bethat the only sure thing is the un- 
expected—vien n'est sur que l’impréevu 
—a saying never more strikingly illus- 
trated than by the present proximity of 
the Prussians to Paris. How little that 
was ever anticipated may be under- 
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stood from the fact that many of the 
houses near the Bois de Boulogne were 
built with the condition that they should 
be destroyed by the government with- 
out remuneration to the owners in case 
the advent of an enemy should require 
the sacrifice. The contemptuous shrug 
of a Parisian shoulder at such a stipu- 
lation may be easily imagined. Pro- 
prietors of the domicils would have hesi- 
tated more at a proviso that they should 
be deprived of them when the sky 
rained larks. 

The return of Napoleon, therefore, 
after all the miracles that have just 
happened, is not to be betted against 
too heavily by waiters on Providence. 
Choses de France bid fair to pale the 
splendid perplexities of cosas d’ Espana, 
of which they are just now the amazing 
offspring. Mater pulchra filia pulchrior. 
To think of little Prim, after upsetting 
Isabella, going on in his dethroning 
course at the expense of the monarch 
who had just, to all appearance, been 
fixed immovably in his seat! How big, 
or how bothered, he must feel! The 
immortality of the Ephesian incendiary 
will be insignificant in comparison to 
his. What lots, too, of friends and 
cronies in the French capital the Spanish 
Samsonling has crushed beneath the 
ruins of the throne he has so unwittingly 
brought down! for, as we are told by 
our great poet : 

“ The cease of majesty 
Dies not alone, but like a gulf, doth draw 
What’s near it, with it: it is a massy wheel 

Fix’d on the summit of the highest mount, 

To whose huge spokes ten thousand lesser things 
Are mortis’d and adjoin’d ; which, when it falls, 


Each small annexment, petty consequence, 
Attends the boisterous ruin.” 


One of the last sayings reported of 
the Emperor is his assertion to Bismarck 
that he could not prevent the war of 
which he thus disclaims the responsi- 
bility. He was run away with by the 
steeds which he thought he had so well 
in hand, and has met the Phaetonic 


fate. But the world will hardly accept 
the excuse. The one item of his famous 
programme which was yet unaccom- 
plished—the boundary of the Rhine— 
and which he must have regarded as 
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the consolidation of his dynasty, will 
not allow the belief that he had not 
stimulated the national sentiment of 
which he now professes to be the victim. 
Tu l’as voulu, Georges Dandin, Ham- 
let assures us that 
/ ** Rightly to be great 
Is not to stir without great argument, 


But greatly to find quarrel in a straw 
When honor’s at the stake.” 


Yet even in that point of view the 
greatness of Napoleon in the matter 
can hardly be maintained. The straw 
concocted for him by Ambassador Ben- 
edetti could not really have pricked 
his honor in the least, unless he had 
determined upon having it pricked. 
Whether for good or for bad reasons, 
he must have fully made up his mind 
to pick a quarrel on the ninth part of a 
hair, and by the quarrel he has been 
picked in turn of his imperial plumage, 
and the fine feathers which made so 
many fine birds have been “blown 
devious in the transverse air.” The 
mysteries of moulting are great, but if 
ever those feathers should grow again 
upon the imperial eagle and fluttering 
fowls, there may be hope for even the 
pigeons that are annually plucked at 
Hombourg and Baden-Baden, or the 
glorious American bird after it has 
undergone the full manipulation of 
carpetbaggery and scallawaggery and 
burglarious blackguardery at large. 
The last utterance of poor Eugénie is 
much more commendable and affecting 
than that of her spouse: “I prefer their 
pity to their hate.” Thus spake a true 
woman, and not the less every inch a 
queen, showing that she is, indeed, 
“Cette fleur de beauté que la bonté 
parfume.”” What a commentary on 
summer friendship her unattended 
flight !—the swarm that in her noontide 
beams were born, gone, some to salute 
the rising morn, some to take care of 
themselves on the imperial principle of 
sauve qui peut, as exemplified in their 
precious highnesses, Mathilde and Plon- 
plon—the princess running off with 
sixty trunks, which, in Western phrase, 
might appropriately be called “plun- 
der,” and the other hurrying away to 
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foreign parts, leaving his family to take 
care of themselves. “The cholera is in 
Florence,” said a frightened Italian in 
a railroad car, “and I’m getting out of 
its way; but I don’t believe there is any 
danger, for I’ve left my wife and chil- 
dren!” So doubtless the illustrious 
prince believed there was no peril that 
poor Clotilde couldn’t very safely con- 
front alone. 

One reason there is for believing in 
the possibility of Napoleon’s resuscita- 
tion—Can the French get along without 
him for awhile? May it not be said of 
him as Iago says of Othello— 

“* That for their souls 
Another of his fathom they have none, 
To lead their business: in which regard, 
Tkough they do hate him as they do hell’s pains, 
Yet for the necessity of present life, 

They must show out a flag and sign of love’? 

Is there a possibility of success for any 
other government which at present could 
be established? Can a republic main- 
tain itself with so dense, excitable and 
ignorant a population as that of France? 
Judging from the past, the answer would 
decidedly be in the negative. And if 


that population has been so enervated 


and imbruted as the enemies of Napo- 
leon declare it has been by his rule, is it 
better fitted now than formerly for self- 
government? Where the majority is to 
govern, and that majority is essentially 
ignorant and corrupt, can there be any 
probability of its possessing liberty and 
order? The believer in that peradven- 
ture must exclaim, ‘Credo quia impos- 
sibile.’’ As to the renewal of Bourbon- 
ism or Orleanism in the persons of any 
of their existing princes, it would be as 
hopeless an experiment as sowing seeds 
in the ocean. There is no soil in which 
they can ever take root again. As we 
say in our own elegant phraseology, they 
are “played out.” It would not be at 
all surprising if the surrender of Napo- 
leon was prompted by the idea of letting 
his adversaries at home have their own 
way for a while, so as to demonstrate 
their utter incompetency for the task they 
have assumed—in other words, to give 
them rope enough to hang themselves 
withal, Well aware that his ignomin- 
ious failure as a military chief had de- 
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stroyed his influence for the nonce, he 
may have given himself up in order to 
shine by his absence—to convince his 
quondam subjects that if they cannot 
love him for himself, they must tolerate 
him as a necessary evil. And what 
more fickle than popular feeling ?—a 
destructive hurricane at one moment, 
an auspicious zephyr the next—a breeze 
from heaven or a blast from hell. Let 
some Antony get the ear of the Parisian 
populace, and Ceesarism, which is now 
so poor that none will do it reverence, 
will excite the stones to mutiny against 
those who have laid it low. “Il n’ya 
que les morts qui ne reviennent pas ;” 
and since Napoleon couldn't die, as he 
informed King William, at the head of 
his army, he may live to fight another 
day at the head of his people. 

How to educate the great majority of 
a dense population to the capability of 
self-government is, and will long be, the 
question. There is so little time for the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water 
in a crowded community to be intel- 
lectually and morally developed for the 
duties of republicanism that those who 
are anxious to promote the greatest good 
of the greatest number may well be par- 
doned if they behold a greater chance 
of organized anarchy than republican 
order in the democratic doings of the 
day among the masses of Europe. The 
best things in themselves, in the words 
of Lord Bacon, are the worst in perver- 
sion, and there is but one step from lib- 
erty to license—a step so easy and so 
tempting that only well-trained reason 
can refrain. It is a terrible thing for a 
people to know its strength without 
knowing how to use it. 

There is not much gossip just now to 
be found either in or about Paris. Even 
the Charivari finds no food for fun 
par le temps qui court. Instead of its 
usual mirth-moving woodcut, it gives its 
patrons such pictures as this: A young 
sharpshooter, in new uniform, looks 
imploringly at the personification of 
France, and ejaculates, “I have no 
gun.” With energetic gesture France 
points to a Prussian soldier taking aim 
at them with his seed/er, and cries, 
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“There is one!” Unfortunately for the 
gallant Gauls, the Prussians have a way 
of holding their own and getting what 
belongs to others that cannot be very 
encouraging to the weaponless. 


THE OPENING OF THE KANSAS PACIFIC 
RAILWAY, 

as far as Denver, 735 miles from Kansas 

City and 907 from St. Louis, was cele- 

brated by an excursion of which an 

esteemed correspondent gives us an 

account : 


DEar Gossip: Westward, like the Star of 
Empire, excursions now take their way, and 
an invitation to visit Denver City and the 
Rocky Mountains on the occasion of the open- 
ing of the Kansas Pacific Railway was accept- 
ed by your correspondent with anticipations 
of pleasure which have been amply fulfilled. 
The party, consisting of about a hundred 
gentlemen assembled from various sections 
and representing various interests, left St. 
Louis on the evening of August 30 by one 
of the most costly and magnificent trains ever 
run upon any road. It was composed of 
ten Pullman Palace Cars entirely new, ele- 
gantly appointed and abundantly supplied 
with every luxury that ministers to the com- 
fort of travelers. Crossing the fertile prairies 
of Missouri, we reached Kansas City on the 
following morning. Here, as at Leaven- 
worth City, Lawrence and Topeka, a large 
number of citizens were awaiting us with 
their carriages to show us the town and spe- 
cial objects of interest or beauty. These 
gentlemen, the foremost men of the place, 
entirely conversant with its history and life, 
of which they were a part, gave us much 
valuable information which could have been 
obtained in no other way. 

Kansas City is a bustling hive of activity, 
being favorably located for business. Leav- 
enworth has a very picturesque location and 
many elegant residences. After visiting the 
fort, we were driven to the summit of Pilot 
Knob, whence we had an extensive view of 
the surrounding country, with the town and 
the river in the distance, At Lawrence our 
escort was an ex-mayor, a member of the 
Society of Friends, who, after driving us 
through the town, took us to Mount Oread, 
where the State University is now being built. 
From this point a fine view is obtained of 
the peaceful valley in which Lawrence lies. 
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This valley, five or six miles in width, winds 
gracefully around the hill, losing itself in the 
Wakarussa Valley, and affording the most 
perfect scene of tranquil loveliness we ever 
beheld. On our return to the city hall we 
found awaiting us a collation of fruit equal 
in quality and abundance to any display at a 
Horticultural Fair. 

At Topeka we were introduced to the gov- 
ernor and shown the legislative halls, and 
were struck with the overflowing vitality of 
the place. The broad prairie lands of Kan- 
sas, with their inexhaustible fertility, offer 
strong attractions to the dwellers in the over- 
crowded cities of the East. This, too, is 
historic ground: the soil of Kansas may be 
said to be sacred to the second birth of Free- 
dom, for here was inaugurated the great con- 
test, and the soul of John Brown is still 
marching on. 

At Hays City we stopped at the encamp- 
ment of General Custer, where we received 
the agreeable addition to our party of the 
general and his lovely wife, a young lady 
companion and several officers. The young 
lady had been spending a year at the fort for 
the benefit of her health, and, besides join- 
ing in the outdoor sports of the camp, had 
recently performed the feat of shooting a 
buffalo, having wounded him at the first 
fire, and hamstringed him in the approved 
fashion at the second. 

Arriving at Kit Carson at midnight, we 
were awakened by the sound of revelry and 
dancing, so significant of the wild life of this 
lawless place. In the morning, with the 
general and one or two friends, we visited 
some of the gambling-dens and dance-houses, 
at one of which two men had been killed 
and one wounded only the night previously. 
The side of the house was still splashed with 
the blood of these men, and a bullet-hole 
was visible in a window-pane. 

We were now out upon the vast plains 
of Colorado—an open sea of grass, parched 
and yellow, but nutritious to the buffalo and 
affording a great grazing-ground for cattle. 
This is the American Desert of the maps. 
Groups of fifteen or twenty buffalo were fre- 
quently seen and repeatedly shot at from the 
cars. The saucy little prairie dogs are seen 
all along the route sitting on the mounds 
above their villages, which have underground 
passages, the main passage generally leading 
to a water-course. Sometimes coal deposits 
have been discovered where they have turn- 
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ed up the earth. At Lake Station we got 
our first view of Pike’s Peak, one hundred 
miles'away. Riding upon the locomotive 
for twenty miles over these unbroken plains 
was very exciting, and increased very much 
the impression of their vastness. For the last 
thirty miles the company had provided open 
cars with awnings, placed in advance of the 
engine, that we might have a clear view as 
we approached the mountains. It was the 
close of the day and of the week, and as a 
fitting climax to our grand ride a magnif- 
icent sunset was shaping itself in the Rocky 
Mountains. The clouds were broken and 
the sun blazed through the openings, light- 
ing up the fleecy masses with gorgeous tints, 
which were reflected upon the varicolored 
sides or snowy tops of this vast range. 

We arrived at Denver City about eight 
o’clock Pp. M., and were received by the citi- 
zens with the warmest demonstrations of joy. 
It was a great event to Denver, the completion 
of this road, connecting the place with the 
Eastern cities, and securing safety from the 
hostilities of the Indians, who were very trou- 
blesome during the building of the road, but 
have now, thanks to the energy of General 
Custer, been cleared from the route. We rose 
at sunrise on the following morning (Sunday) 
to view the mountains before the mist ob- 
scured their outlines. It was a grand sight 
to witness the clearly-marked forms, with the 
glowing tints of sunrise upon them, of this 
vast range, one thousand miles long, three 
hundred miles wide, attaining an altitude of 
over fourteen thousand feet; Pike’s Peak to 
the south, Long’s Peak to the north, stand- 
ing like sentinels over this domain of cloud- 
piercing summits and snow-capped peaks. 
After visiting Cheyenne, the point of con- 
nection witltthe Union Pacific road, we rest- 
ed a day at Denver. Denver is a city of the 
Plains, being situated at the junction of 
Cherry Creek with the South Platte, four- 
teen miles from the foot of the mountains 
and fifty-three hundred feet above tide-level, 
with a population of six thousand people. 
From St. Louis to Denver the ascent, on an 
average, is five feet to the mile. The city is 
the head-quarters of the miners and cattle- 
herders, and at times is very much thronged. 
General McCook had summoned the Indian 
chiefs, and we were present at a council 
held in his rooms. A friend at our elbow, 
the president of a prominent Western road, 
was introduced as chief of the Fire-wagons. 
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On the morning of September 6 about half 
the party started for the mountains in six of 
Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Overland coaches, 
driving at full gallop through the city and 
over the bridges at Cherry Creek. 

At the base of the foot-hills are many 
curious formations like natural forts, with 
bastions and buttresses, while Golden City is 
visible in the distance. The mountains do 
not rise suddenly to a great height, but crop 
out range behind range, exhibiting all the 
forms of mountain vegetation. At last our 
road stretched over the mountain-top, bring- 
ing into sudden view twenty or thirty other 
peaks, then winding along a deep cajion or 
gulch with only one wagon-track, wild and 
fearfully dangerous. Stopping for dinner at 
Trotter’s Ranche, a way-station, we reached 
in the evening Idaho City, perched in its 
mountain eyrie, thirty-five miles from Den- 
ver. Here are hot springs, and we all took 
a swimming bath, railroad kings, merchants 
and knights of the press in very hilarious 
confusion and enjoyment. These springs 
are so near ice-cold springs that the waters 
are mingled to temper them for use. In the 
early morning we started for Georgetown, 
and the ride on the top of the stage in the 
clear, crisp mountain air, over a road wind- 
ing along Clear Creek, which descends 
foaming over its rocky bed seventy-five feet 
to the mile, was delightful and inspiring. 
Passing between high mountains, which on 
one side of the stream are sparsely covered 
with trees, and on the other rise precipitously 
in rugged crags and beetling cliffs, we reach- 
ed Georgetown, lying in a sort of natural 
park in the lap of the mountains. Here we 
secured horses, mules and wagons for the 
ascent of Gray’s Peak and McClellan’s Moun- 
tain. The view from these extreme heights 
is grand, extending some two hundred miles, 
and bringing into sight nearly one hundred 
peaks, as well as the broad Plains and the 
Pacific slope. There are lakes here among 
the mountain-tops and vast parks which are 
described as scenes of rare beauty. The air 
is pleasant to breathe, but, if one uses much 
physical exertion, soon induces fatigue. 
Some of the party were affected with sudden 
bleeding at the nose, and were obliged to 
descend. We were half a mile above the 
timber-line, and much above the lowest 
snow-line; and while here had a snow-storm 
accompanied with thunder, which had a very 
weird effect. Weseemed to be on the very 
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threshold of the arsenals of the heavens. 
On our return we realized more forcibly how 
great a height we had attained, as the road 
seemed to descend almost continually until 
we reached the Plains.. 

We were greeted at Denver with an in- 
vitation to a grand banquet, which afforded 
occasion for a general expression of good 
feeling. Toward midnight we adjourned to 
take the train for the return trip, which was 
attended with the same courtesies and abun- 
dant provision for our wants that had cha- 
racterized this excursion throughout, leaving 
memories of a grand tour and kindly hos- 
pitalities never to be effaced. J. B. M. 


VARIA. 


Many years ago—long before steam- 
ships traversed the ocean, occasionally 
bowling into each other—a worthy res- 
ident of a venerable seaport of Massa- 
chusetts, whose descent from two of the 
“best families” of the place was vouch- 
ed for by a compound surname, part of 
which-did service for a Christian name, 
took it into his head to cross the ocean 
Europeward. After a long voyage he 
found himself standing on a quay at 


Hamburg, in the midst of a bustle and 
a din of sounds all foreign to his ear. 
He recognized the melancholy fact that 
he was a stranger in a strange land. 
Suddenly he heard himself addressed in 
what he imagined to be familiar sylla- 


bles. Sprechen Ste deutsch ? was asked 
in a soft, insinuating tone by a commiis- 
stonnaire on the lookout for a job. 
Turning round, our hero grasped his 
interlocutor by the hand, and then, with 
somewhat puzzled look and lengthened 
face, stammered out, “Why, yes; but 
how did you know my name was /ick- 
ering Dodge?” 

. . - Some satirical wag, who, like 
President Grant, loves to blow a cloud 
from a good Havana or a well-supplied 
meerschaum, does not seem to admire 
the “estimated” statistics of a social 
reformer writing against the use of the 
fragrant weed, who opens his essay with 
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this “figury fact :”’ “More money is ex- 
pended in the United States for cigars 
than for all the common schools in the 
country.” The indignant smoker re- 
sponds: “It ‘has been estimated’ that 
the cost of washing linen that might 
just as well be worn two days longer 
amounts to enough in this country to 
more than defray the expenses of the 
American Board of Foreign Missions. 
The expenses of buttons on the backs 
of our coats, where they can be of no 
earthly use, is equal to the support of 
all our orphan asylums. ‘It is esti- 
mated’ that the value of old boots 
thrown aside, which might have been 
worn at least two days longer, is more 
than enough to buy flannel night-gowns 
for every baby in the land ;” and other 
similar illustrations, reminding one of 
the kindred economy of the London 
Statist in the matter of saving meat- 
skewers in the metropolis: “There are 
sixty-two thousand seven hundred and 
forty-eight skewers delivered daily with 
meat in the metropolis. Twenty-one 
millions nine hundred thousand skewers 
are thus wasted, which, if collected and 
warehoused, would in ten years’ time 
afford a mass of timber more than suf- 
ficient for the construction of a first-rate 
vessel of war for the use of Her Majesty’s 
navy, to be called the Royal Skewer, 
and under that name to become the 
terror of all the enemies of England!” 
Everything that could make anything 
should be carefully saved, for the thing 
made is very often superior to the 
maker, as was maintained by the Ger- 
man professor, Baron von Dullbrainz, 
before the Mudfog Association. “ Par 
examp.,”’ he reasoned, “I am ze coach- 
man; I make ze w’eel of ze coach: he 
r-r-oll five hunder’ miles, but I cannot 
r-r-oll one; or I am ze cooper, w’at you 
call, w'ich makes ze tub of wine: he 
hold a souzand gallons, and I cannot 
hold more az fives bottel; so you see 
the thing that iz made is more superior 
zan ze maker!” 
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Pierre qui roule. Par George Sand. Paris. 

It is now, we believe, more than a quarter 
of a century since George Sand won her first 
laurels in French literature, but age does not 
yet seem to have in the least impaired her 
remarkable creative powers. The latest evi- 
dence we had of this continued fecundity 
was about eighteen months ago. At that 
period, while her two new dramas, Claudie 
and LZ’ Autre, were nightly filling the treas- 
uries of two Parisian theatres, her prolific 
pen also produced two new novels, or rather 
portions of the same novel, Pierre qui roule 
and Le beau Laurence. Years appear thus 
only to have had the effect of sobering the 
exuberant imagination of the authoress of 
Indiana, and to have given her, as far as 
this is possible to one of her singularly 
volatile and essentially French tempera- 
ment, an almost Goethean contemplative- 
ness. Those moral and social conflicts in 


the delineation of which she displays such a 
rare mastery still remain a leading feature 


in her productions, but their former abrupt- 
ness and harshness have been markedly 
toned down. We meet no longer with those 
passionately stormy scenes and catastrophes 
which usually ended in startling expositions 
of certain social problems in all their un- 
solved nakedness. That compromise of con- 
tradictions and reconciliation of antagonisms 
which she disdained in her earlier writings 
now occupies a very conspicuous place in 
her poetical economy. The so-called poet- 
ical justice is restored to its traditional though 
not always unchallenged rights, and a more 
auspicious Fate watches over her heroes and 
heroines, so that her romances now often 
conclude with several marriages. 

This venerable pioneer in the domain of 
emancipatory ideas has therefore never been 
seduced to stray into the worn-out paths of 
La Fontaine’s family romances. ‘Common- 
place idyls and tame heart-histories are to 
her no more objects of poetical inspiration 
now than they were thirty years ago. Her 
novels still aspire to an ideal which is ever 
more clearly defined —an ideal which re- 
quires no perversion of the poetical subjec- 
tivity, and never seems as in other tendency- 
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novels to labor under a painful apprehension 
lest the reader should overlook the moral 
amidst the author’s frequently ill-timed dis- 
quisitions. 

Nor is this clearly-defined, if not always 
plainly-expressed, tendency the only feature 
which distinguishes the later and riper pro- 
ductions of George Sand’s pen from a class 
of romances which at present claims to be 
the only legitimate one in the field. We 
refer here more particularly to the realistic 
romance, the last specimen of which, Gus- 
tave Flaubert’s ZL’ Education Sentimentale, 
was discussed at some length in the October 
Number of this Magazine. Realistic ¢ours 
de force are as distasteful to George Sand as 
they must be to most refined minds, and it 
seems almost incredible that the French 
reading public should really delight in writers 
who seek to excel in this particular line of 
fiction. Yet such is unquestionably the case. 
Salammbo, for which Flaubert studied the 
history and antiquities of Carthage so thor- 
oughly that he was able to refute an arche- 
ologist by profession who ventured to criti- 
cise some of his statements, has hardly reach- 
ed a third edition, while the works of Drey 
and Belot, also misnamed realistic — which 
they perhaps in a certain sense are—as well 
as Feydeau’s Comtesse de Chalis, and this 
whole species of psychological studies in 
Sapphic and other vices, have gone within 
six months through from twenty to thirty 
editions.* When the manufacturers of a lit- 
erature which traffics with such marked suc- 
cess“ upon the taste for scandal which has 
formed so marked a feature of society under 
the Second Empire, represent their handi- 
work as a study of contemporaneous man- 
ners, and venture unblushingly to maintain 
that they have only the exposure of deep- 
seated social cancers in view, we can but 
smile at their pretensions. George Sand 
holds carefully aloof from both classes. She 
is, by her later still more than by her earlier 
works, the true representative of the ideal- 
istic school in France. 


* Belot’s Mademoiselle Girault, ma Jemme, when 
not quite three months out, had already passed its 





twenty-ninth edition. 
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The tendency of her last novel, whose 
central figure is the handsome Laurence, is 
the rehabilitation of the strolling comedian. 
The theme is handled in a manner which 
strongly reminds us of Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister, only that George Sand’s characters 
are more pure and virtuous. The hero of 
the story, the son of an Auvergne peasant, is 
a sort of rural Antinous. His Marianne is 
a poor maiden of noble birth, who has gone 
on the stage to support an aged parent. 
Laurence, whose father desires that he shall 
make a figure in the world because he hap- 
pens to be the heir-expectant of an uncle 
who is a deputy and baron, is sent to study 
law at Paris. At the Odéon he meets the 
heroine, Nancin de Valclos, who appears on 
its boards in classic réles under the assumed 
name of “ Imperia.”” Heat once falls in love 
with her, and joins the company in order to be 
constantly near her. But his idol is as cold 
to him as she is to an admiring public, and 
even declares to his face that she loves an- 
other. Laurence is in despair, though he 
persuades himself that he could be satisfied 
with her friendship. When the Odéon is 
about to be closed for the summer, Manager 
Bellamare, another hero of the story, who 
had trained Imperia for the stage, engages 
several of the company to accompany him on 
a theatrical tour abroad. Imperia becomes 
one of the members of the traveling troupe, 
and Laurence, having first written home that 
he intended to leave Paris for his health, also 
joins it. 

But our hero is scarcely more successful 
on the stage than he is in his love-affair, 
which involves him in a duel with the cap- 
tain of a provincial garrison town, whom he 
nearly kills on Imperia’s account. A wealthy 
widow, highly connected, sees Laurence, 
and persuades Bellamare to offer him her 
hand and fortune. But he cannot yet trans- 
fer his allegiance, and follows Imperia far- 
ther and farther—to Trieste, Venice, Ancona 
and other places. On the way to Constan- 
tinople and Corfu the vessel in which the 
actors have taken passage is wrecked, and 
they are cast on a barren rock in the Med- 
iterranean, where they would have perished 
by hunger and exposure but for the inter- 
ference of the factotum of the troupe, a sort 
of cross between Hercules and Caliban. 
Rescued from death, they meet with another 
adventure in the castle of a semi-barbarous 
prince on the border of Herzegovina and 
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Montenegro, where the actors play pieces 
from the réfertoire of Corneille and Racine 
for the delectation of some Tschernigov 
sheiks, invited by their patron, who, however, 
do not understand a word of French. Be- 
ing liberally paid for their services, the 
Thespians are quite reconciled to their lot, 
when, during the temporary absence of the 
prince, the youngest member of the company 
surprises some odalisques in the bath, for 
which temerity the governor of the castle 
shortens him, in the approved Eastern fash- 
ion, by a head. The incensed Frenchmen 
vow to avenge their compatriot, seize the 
governor and hold the entire garrison at bay. 
At this critical moment the prince returns, 
and is, of course, shocked to find the close 
contact into which his foreign guests have 
been brought with the Asiatic side of his 
civilization. He imprisons the governor, 
orders the decapitated actor to be buried with 
every mark of respect and dismisses the 
troupe laden with presents. But the prince’s 
munificence avails them nothing. Owing to 
the inefficiency of their escort, they are at- 
tacked by a band of robbers, from whose 
clutches they barely escape alive, and reach 
Italy as poor in purse as they had left it. 
Once more in France, Laurence, who be- 


gins at last to lose the hope of gaining Im- 
peria’s love, leaves the troupe to hasten to 
the sick bed of his father, whom a mercantile 
traveler had informed of his son’s theatrical 


connection. Laurence, struck with remorse, 
now resolves to abandon the roving life which 
he has led and to settle down quietly on the 
farm. At this conjuncture the wealthy uncle 
dies without a will, and leaves him, if not a 
baron, at least the possessor of a barony—an 
event which kills the father with joy. Lau- 
rence meets the rich widow again and mar- 
ries her. Imperia, for whom he now expe- 
riences no warmer feeling than friendship, 
marries Bellamare, long loved by her in 
secret, and everybody is left comfortable 
and happy when the curtain drops. 

Thus concludes, somewhat brusquely, but 
without the intervention of a deus ex ma- 
chiné, George Sand’s last romance. As 
shown in our brief analysis of the plot, the 
composition is not remarkable for novelty of 
motive. It consists of a series of reminis- 
cences, to which George Sand seems no less 
indebted than was Goethe for the incidents 
of his Wilhelm Meister. On the other hand, 
the characterization deserves to be called 
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masterly. Imperia, Bellamare and Moran- 
bois, the factotum of the troupe, stand no 
less distinctly — perhaps more distinctly— 
before the reader’s eye than the best-drawn 
characters in Z’Zducation Sentimentale, 
Dassardier and Rosanette, although George 
Sand spares us those realistic details of hip 
and calf which Flaubert and the writers of 
his school would never think of omitting. 
But George Sand possesses something a 
hundredfold better than Gustave Flaubert, 
the Realist par excellence ; that is, poetical 
tact and poetical probability. Her charac- 
ters are uniformly living and plastic, even 
down to Prince Clementi’s old cook. The 
events which she describes are poetically 
probable throughout, or they become so by 
the skill of the narrative, though, as we 
have seen from the outline of the story, it 
may be called in the highest degree ro- 
mantic. The moral—the rehabilitation of 
the strolling comedian, and the ad hominem 
proof that a very brave and noble-minded 
man may adopt this life—is very skillfully 
developed, nor do we miss the necessary 
shadows with the lights which the poetic 
probability demands. To advocate this re- 
habilitation in France may perhaps seem to 
some like carrying owls to Athens or coal to 
Newcastle, but it is not so. In this respect 
the land of social equality is capable of much 
improvement, as recently seen in the case of 
one of the first actors in Paris, who, in spite 
of the exertions of influential friends, failed 
to obtain an invitation to a ball given by the 
prefect of the Seine. Had he been a butch- 
er or a baker, the matter might perhaps have 
been more easily arranged. W. P.M. 


From the sec- 


The Scapegoat. By Leo. 
Philadelphia: J. 


ond English Edition. 

B. Lippincott & Co. 

There is always a peculiar pleasure in 
perusing a sprightly, vigorous original novel 
from a totally unknown hand. When Trol- 
lope, Wilkie Collins or Charles Reade claims 
our attention for a new production, we open 
the volume anticipating as a matter of course 
that we shall be pleased, or at least interest- 
ed, and we could experience no unexpected 
sensation save one of disappointment should 
the result be different. But the natural feel- 
ing of mistrust with which we open a book 
by a literary débutant adds. a keener edge to 
our enjoyment should we find delight where 
we feared to experience weariness. More- 
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over, the first fruits of these literary saplings, 
crude though they may be, are apt, like the 
first spring strawberries, to possess a fresh- 
ness and a keenness of flavor which are too 
often lacking in the more matured and better- 
cultured productions of their prime. Wa- 
verley, Vanity Fair, Pickwick, Pelham, Peg 
Woffington,—would we exchange them for 
Woodstock, The Virginians, Bleak House, A 
Strange Story and Put Yourself in His 
Place ? 

These reflections were suggested by a 
perusal of the work whose title heads this 
article. It came before the novel-reading 
public of England unheralded, unpuffed, the 
production of an anonymous pen, and rely- 
ing solely on its own merits for the success 
to which it has attained. It is a sparkling 
story of London fashionable life, somewhat 
resembling Guy Livingstone in style and 
scenery; but it is in nowise a copy of that 
celebrated novel, and differs widely from 
most works of fiction purporting to give ac- 
curate pictures of the peculiar phases of Lon- 
don fashionable life, by having interwoven 
with its very texture a most obvious though 
unobtrusive moral. The hero is a sort of 
English Camors, less brilliant and more 
scrupulous than his Parisian prototype, but, 
like him, knowing well the right and yet the 
wrong pursuing, impelled thereto by the 
force of circumstaaces, that baleful current 
that sweeps away so many well-manned but 
fragile barks. It is impossible not to like | 
Lionel Davenport—not to feel a strong de- 
gree of pitying sympathy for him, even when 
he is drifting most weakly and hopelessly 
toward destruction. He is not one of those 
model heroes of modern romance who know 
nothing either of conscientious scruples or 
of repentance, and who ruin others and are 
ruined themselves with vicious delight and 
unshrinking coolness. He has a heart and 
a conscience, and though he disobeys the 
dictates of the one and stifles the voice of 
the other, he is not represented as one of 
those moral monsters who rejoice in evil- 
doing, and whose only type of repentance is 
an extreme dislike to the penalties which 
usually befall the evil-doer. Such a hero, 
presented to us under the guise of a dashing 
young Guardsman, certainly possesses the 
charm of novelty; for, to judge from the 
novels of Lawrence, Ouida, etc., total de- 
pravity is the rule and decent behavior the 
exception among the gentry who adorn the 
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fashionable circles of London at the present 
day. And to judge from such specimens of 
aristocratic elegance and morality as Lord 
Arthur Clinton, Lord Ernest Vane Tempest, 
the Marquis.of Hastings and other person- 
ages of still higher rank and more notorious 
depravity, the pictures drawn by contem- 
porary writers have been sketched with more 
truthfulness of outline and less exaggeration 
of coloring than has generally been conceded. 

We would fain have spoken of the brilliancy 
of this literary début, of the promise of future 
excellence which its pages display, and of 
our hopes that other and succeeding works 
from the same pen might more than fulfill our 
present anticipations. But as we close the 
book we learn that this, the author’s first 
offering to a fiction-loving public, is also his 
last. We subjoin an extract from Dr. Rus- 
sell’s letter to the London Zimes, describing 
the battles at Sedan: 

“As I am writing this there‘comes news 
which I hope is not true. It is of the loss 
of a friend—of one who eagerly pressed to 
be employed in your service, and who has 
in that service lost his life in the field. I 
can scarcely proceed. Perhaps before these 
lines reach you the telegraph will have 
broken the intelligence to those to whom the 
blow will be terrible. My last words to him 
were to warn him that he was not to seek 
danger, and that in the capacity in which he 
was engaged it was his bounden duty not to 
run risks. It is now five o’clock, and Col- 
onel Walker, in reply to an inquiry, caused 
by a rumor I had heard, has written to say 
that the Crown Prince of Saxony informed 
him the Zimes’ correspondent, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pemberton, was killed by his side 
during the battle by a bullet. I am so shock- 
ed and grieved, as will also be as many 
friends as a young man ever had when they 
hear it, by this news, that only a sense of 
duty impels me to continue my narrative. 
Had he fallen for his country in battle, it 
would have been some consolation to those 
he has left to mourn his fate. Cheerful, 
witty, full of life, spirit and talent, he has 
met the death he, above all deaths, would 
have most desired—a soldier’s. ‘Kit Pem- 
berton dead!’ I fancy how these words will 
fly through many an English home. I have 
written to the Crown Prince of Saxony, and 
will try to have his resting-place properly 
marked, or obtain some clew to its locality. 
But head-quarters move on to-morrow, and 
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the place where he fell, now deserted by the 
army, is many miles away.” 
Lieutenant-Colonel Pemberton was the 
author of Zhe Scapegoat. On the last page 
of this his first book Death as well as him- - 
self had written “Finis,” and closed the 
volume. L. H. H. 
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